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PREFACE. 


TriK following pages were written at the request of 
the Socict}^ whose name appears on the title page. 
Within the space allowed him the Author has done 
his best to give such an outline of Indian history as 
might serve to interest that largo class of readers 
which lacks time, means, or will, for the study of 
larger works on the same theme. In beginning, as it 
w()r(i, from tlie very outset, he has sought to fix the 
reader’s attenlioii to the successive stages leading 
from th(i first Aryan settlements in India, uj) to the 
final conquest of the whole country by another people 
of Aryan race. It is well for many reasons that 
Englishmen should understand how much the nations 
of the West have in common with the dark-skinned 
children of their common forefathers. Nor is the 
wondrous talc of English conquests in India a thing 
to be studied apart from its connection with the 
l)revious conquests of the Mohammadans, and the 
great fight for empire between the countrymen of 
Sivaji and the Moghals. 
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In tracing, however rajiidly, the history of so many 
centuries, the Author lias iivailetl himself of all the 
latest sources of information, many of which are 
pointed out in the footnotes. In no part of the book 
has he been content to follow slavishly in the wake of 
former historians and essayists. His treatment of 
Warren Hastings, for example, and his friend Sir 
Elijah Irnpey, however dilferent from the picture 
drawn by Macaulay, is amply warranted by a careful 
study of documents which that great writer misread 
or overlooked. Throughout the volume he has striven 
to combine accuracy of lit detail with due breadth of 
handling and a clear, readable style; to give due 
nrominence to leading events and characters, and to 
avoid the laults of a mere partisan. How far he has 
succeeded in any of these aims, the more critical of 
his readers must be left to judge for themselves, 
remembering only to make fair allowance for the mis- 
takes which they are almost certain to find here and 
there in a work that deals with so many centuries of 
stirring life. 

Of the illustrations contributed by Mr. W. J. 
Whymper, the Author trusts that his readers will 
endorse the good opinion formed by himself. They 
have all been carefully copied from truthful photo- 
graphs, for the loan of many of which the artist was 
indebted to the kindness of Dr. Forbes Watson at the 
India Office. The map which accompanies the volume 
has been compiled expressly for it by Messrs. Stanford. 

With regard to the vexed question of spelling 
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Indian names, the Author has mainly followed the 
scientific system of Jones, Wilson, and Dr. Hunter ; 
a system alrea<ly at work in many branches of the 
Indian public service, and which must in time super- 
sede the rough, haphazard methods of spelling words 
according to their nearest Knglisli sounds. The new 
plan, which has not indeed been applied to such old 
familiar names as Calcutta, Cawnpore, Bombay, has 
!it least the merit of uniformity ; while it does repre- 
sent, as exactly as one alphabet can represent another, 
the very sounds and letters of the Hindustani words. 

It will be seen from the following simple rules how 
many of the Indian vowel and consonant sounds 
correspond with those in our own and other Teutonic 
tongues. 

Vowels — a broad as iu “father”: a short as in 
“ America,” or n in “ butter,” or o in 
“ son.” 

c as in “ there,” or as a in “ pate,” or c in 
“bell.” 

i long as in “pique” or •‘machine”: i short 
as in “ bit.” 

6 long as in “ tone,” or shorter as in 
“ obey.” 

u long as in “rude” or oo in “ fool’': u short 
full,” “ put.” 

ai as in German “ Kaiser,” or English 
“ aisle.” 

uu as in German “ haus,” or the ow in 
English “ cow.” 
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Consonants — g always hard, as in “ give.’' 

8 hard, as in “ sin.” 
cii always as in “ church,” “ chin.” 
gli and kb guttural, as in Irish “ Longh,” 
and Scot “loch,” or English “log- 
hut ” and “ inkhoru.” 
th and ph as in “ hot-house ” and “ up- 
liill.” 

y always as in “ yet,” “ young.” 
w as in “ war.” 

The remaining consonants arc sounded as in 
English, save that n tinal is sometimes nasal, as in 
French “ hon.” 

Some of the names which recur oftencst in these 
pages, such as llajputj Panjah, Khan, Gujarat, are 
occasionally printed without the vowel points. 


PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 

The present edition of this hook carries the history 
down to the retirement of the Marquis of Dufferin 
from India in the spring of the present year. Besides 
the new matter, many corrections have been made in 
the original text. Most of these have been necessitated 
either by the march of events which issued in new 
annexations, or by new information touching the 
progress and condition of the older provinces. In 
other places a misprint, a faulty statement, or an 
omission of some leading fact has been duly rectified. 
July, 1889. L. J. T. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The empire now ruled by the Viceroy of India includes 
not only the great Indian peninsula stretching under the 
shadow of the Himalayas, from the vrilley of the Indus to 
that of the Bramai^iitra, but also the broad regions watered 
by the Irawadi and the Salwin. This vast area of nearly 
1,700,000 square miles exceeds that of all Kuro])e outside 
lUissia. From the northernmost corner of the Panjub to 
Fape Comorin in the south its greatest length is about 
1,880 miles, while its breadth eastward from Karachi, near 
the mouth of the Indus, to the easternmost point of 
Burmah, is even greater. The great mountain -wall of the 
Himalayas, which forms its northern bound jiry, curves 
away from the Yang-tse river westward to the Hindu 
Khiish and the Sulaimdn Hills, dividing India from China, 
Tibet, and Turkistan. The Sulaiman and Hala ranges 
shut out the Panjah and Sindh from their western neigh- 
bours in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. On the east the 
new Burman frontier may be said to march with that of 
China, Laos, and Siam. The whole length of coast-line 
from Karachi to the southernmost point of Tenasserim has 
been reckoned at nearly 4,000 miles, while the extent of 
land-frontier is a thousand miles longer, 
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From tlio wild rocc.<Hes of ilio towoujjg JlimjiLiyas How 
down the sources of the rivers, the Indus, the 

(hinges, the Jlriilniuipiitra, whieli find their several outlets 
in the Aruhian Sen and the Day of rxiugal. Each of 
Iheiii on its long course to the ocean is fed by numerous 
sti'eams, of a volume sometimt‘S equalling its own. Two 
]iearly parallel rangt'S of hills, the Yindhva and the Sat- 
pura, stretching eastward from the Gulf of Cambay to the 
valley of the Low'er Ganges, divide India iiselt into two 
unequal ])arts, Southern India forming a kind of triangli‘ 
whose point is Cype Comorin, with the double line of 
bills aforesaid for its base. At its wesbwn end the 
Vimlhya range nuiets the Aravalli, a long, lovr chain of 
hills sweeping north-t'astward across IlajputaJia almost to 
Dehli. In the oast it merges into the highlaiuls of Orissa, 
(^lota Nagpur, and Dirhhum. Again, from cither end 
twx) chains of hills, the Eastern and Westc'rn Ghats, pass 
southwards at varying distances from the coast, to meid 
at last in the Nilgiri or Dlue IMountains of Malabar, and 
to rc-appear after a breach of tw’cntv miles in the lofty 
hills that border Tra\ankbr and touch the sea at Cape 
Comorin. 'The ’Westc'rn Ghats are miudi highei’ than the 
Fasten!, and far morci abrupt on their seaw’ard face. 
'Their eastern ridges slope into the table dands of th(‘, 
Dakhan and IMaisiU’, or serve as ouDvorks to the loftier 
Nilgiris, even as the loAver ScAvalik rang(i servc's as an 
outw’ork to the Himalayas betw^een the Satlaj and the; 
Ganges. 

From the wooded heart of the Vindliyas the Narhadlui 
winds along its rocky bed, past the rising city of Jabalpur, 
through several hundred miles of rock and forest, until it 
]'eachcs the Gulf of Cambay, bcloAv Darocli. Enclosed 
between the Yindhya and Satpura ranges tlie Narbadha 
valley separates Bouthern India from Hindustan Proper. 
The Tapti flows past the southern slopes of the Satpuras 
into the same gulf a little below Surat. The Godavari, 
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on the other hand, after leaving the Western Ghats near 
Xasik, crosses the Nizam’s dominions, and, swollen by 
many tri])iitary str(‘ams, empties itself by several mouths 
into the 3hiy of liengal near Kokonjula. The Kistna or 
Krishna also flows from the Western Ghsits near IMahab- 
leshwar, eastward to the Coromandel coast, receiving on 
its way the 3>hima and the Tumhadra. India altogether 
abounds in rivers great and small, four of which, including 
iho Irawadi, are more than fifteen hundred miles long, 
while three of those in Southern India exceed 800 miles. 
It can boast, however, but few good harbours, chief among 
which are llomhay, Kangoon, and IMauhnain. Goa, 
another good harbunr, btlongs to Portugal, and Karachi, 
the port of Sindh, has yet to prove itself a worthy rival of 
Bomba}". Ivarwar, Cochin, and Yiziadriig, would repay 
the cost of improving them. Tlie approach to Calcutta on 
the Iluglili is rendered dangerous to largo vessels hy the 
“ William and Mary" shoal. 

Of the few lakes which India possesses nearly all are 
more or less stilt. One of tliese, the gresit lian of Cutch, 
is 100 miles long, tind varies in breadth from two to ninety 
miles. In the dry season a waste of sand dotted witli 
pools of salt wiito]', it becomes in the rainy season an 
enormous marsh. From some of thesis lakes hirgo quan- 
tities of salt are maiiufaeturcd. A long tract of desert 
stretches from the southern border of Hindh to the northern 
boundary of Kajputuua. Nearly all the country, indeed, 
between the Indus aud tlic xlravalli liills is a vrasto of 
sand, dotted with oases of varying size and fertility. Tlio 
prevalence of sand and saltpetre in tlie soil of Upper 
India points to a time when all India north of the Vindhyas 
lay buried in the sea, which washed the feet of the Himalayas 
thcmselv(!S. The fei’tile plains noAv watered by the Ganges 
and its aflluents must have been the work of ages, during 
which the Himalayan rivers kept bringing down their 
yearly loads of earth from the mountains to the sea. It 
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appears that the Himalayas tliemsclvcs, whosi; snowy peaks 
now soar to a height ranging from 20,000 to 20,000 feet, 
have gradually huen upheaved hy volcanic agency from 
their ocean beds. 

A broad belt of marshy jungle deadly to human life 
divides these mountains from the adjacent plains. The 
forests of this “ Terai ” adbrd ample means of smelting 
the iron found on the lower slopes of the hills. Many 
parts of India are rich in forest triies suited to almost 
every purpose of use or ornament. The teak of liurmab, 
the Godavari valley, and Malabar ; the bamboo of Kamaun, 
ilengal, Burmah, and Bouthern India ; the pines luid 
deodars of the Himalayas ; the sal, ebony, and satin-wood 
of Central India ; the sandal, iron, and blackwood of Ivurg, 
jMaisur, and other districts ; the oak and walnut-wood of 
Sikhim ; the India-rubber tree of Assam ; the palm-trees 
of the Tropics, arc far from exliau sting the list. The noble 
mango-groves of Hindustan give welcome shade to the 
traveller weary with marching over miles of sun-bnrnt 
plain, and the banyan-tree of Bengal grows into a forest 
hy throwing out new roots from its spreading branches. 
Cottages are thatched with palm-leaves, and houses built 
with scalfolding made of bamboos. Cocoa nut fibre makes 
excellent rigging, and cocoa-nut oil is biglily prized for 
lamps. Bamboo libre serves for mats and baskets ; a 
bamboo stem yields the lightest of lance-shafts, while one 
of its joints does good duty for a bottle. Most of the 
houses in all parts of Burmah aro built entirely of uood. 
From the sap of the palm-tree is brewed the tari or toddy 
which forms a favourite drink among certain classes. 
Another kind of palm yields the betel nut, which natives of 
every class and both sexes delight to chew. The sal and 
deodar are largely used for railway sleepers, and in dis- 
tricts where coal is very costly forest timber serves as fuel 
for steamers and railway trains. 

All over India there are two harvests yearly ; in some 
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places three. Bajra, jowar, rice, and some other grains 
are sown at the beginning and reaped at the end of the 
rainy season. The cold weather crops, including wheat, 
barley, and some other kinds of grain and pulse, are reaped 
in the spring. It is a vulgar fallacy that the people of 
India live on rice. The very opposite notion would l)e 
nearer the truth, llicc is grown mainly in the moist 
climate of Bengal, Burmah, the Kankan, and Malabar. 
In Hindustan and the Paiijab the staple food is wheat and 
millet ; in the Dakhaii a poor kind of grain called ragi. 
Berar, Khandesh, and Uiijarat yield ample ci*ops of cotton. 
The home of the sugar-cane is in Bohilkhand and Madras. 
The poppy-fields of Malwa and Bengal yield the opium 
which swells the Indian revenue by more than seven mil- 
lions a-year. Indigo and jute are mainly raised in Bengal. 
Coffee has become the staple product of the hill districts 
in Kurg, Wynaad, and tlic Nilgiris. The tea-gardens of 
Assam, Kachar, Silhet, and the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas from Kangra to Darjiling, furnish much of the 
tea which now finds its way to English markets. The 
quinine-yielding cincliona is grown in even larger forests 
on the Nilgiri and Daijiling Hills Another medicinal 
])lant of great value, tlie ipecacuanha, bids fair to thrive in 
the Sikhim Tcrai. Cardamoms and pepper abound along 
the Western Ghats, hemp and linseed are largely exported, 
and tobacco is widely grown throughout India. 

Of fruits and vegetables there is no lack. Mangoes, 
melons, pumpkins, guavas, custard-a2)ples, plantains, 
oranges, limes, citrons, and immegranates, are common 
everywhere ; figs, dates, and grapes thrive well in many 
places ; and the pine-apple grows wild in Lower Burmah. 
Cucumbers, yams, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and many 
vegetables familiar to English palates, are raised abund- 
antly for general use. Flowers of every shape and hue, 
and often of the richest scent, from the rose and jasmine 
to the oleander and the water-lily, spangle the plains, 
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cover the surfaces of lakes and ponds, or glimmer in 
climbing beauty among the \Yoods. The rhododendrons 
of the Himalayas grow like fort‘st trees, and crown the 
hill-side in April and May with far- spreading masses of 
crimson blossoms. From the rose-gardens of CThazi]:)ur is 
extracted tlie attar, a few drops of which contain the 
gathered fragrance of a thousand flowers. 

The jungles teem with elephants, bears, wild butlaloes, 
tigers, leopards, pautbers, andb^amas. Wolves and jackals 
prowl among the ravines in quest of deer and other prey. 
The lion is chiefly to bo found in the wilds of ilajpTitana and 
Gujarat ; the camel in the sandy regions of the North 
West ; the one-horned rhinoceros among tlio sw'am])s of 
the Ganges. Deer of many kinds a])ound cveiwuvhcro. 
Snakes, poisonous and harmless, haunt the jungles and 
other lonely places. Wild hoars arc common. Monkeys 
abound in most parts of the country. Tlio rivers sw'arm 
wdtli fish, and alligators bask like huge liznnis along their 
hanks. Horses ami ponies of divers breeds are used 
chiefly for riding, w’hilo the fields are ploughed and the 
carts and carriages of tlui country are diTUvn by bullocks of 
the flrahmaiii type. In many parts of India oxen still 
servo as c-arriers of merchandise. Dulfaloes are usually 
kept for milk and ploughing. Bheep and goats are vcirv 
common, and the Shal goat of Kashmir supplies the soft 
pwilunina of w’hich Indian shawls and otlier articles of 
clothing are made. 

The woods re-echo with tlio harsh cry of the peacock and 
the lively <diattering of jiarrots, w’oodpockers, and other 
birds of gay plumage ; to say nothing of various birds 
common to India and the West. Eagles and falcons are 
found in some places ; kites, vultures, and crows abound 
everywhere. The great adjutant stork of Bengal plays 
the part of a scavenger in the most populous cities. 
Pheasants, partridges, ortolans, quails, snipes, and wlld- 
geose tempt the sportsman at certain seasons. The spaiTow 
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has followed the Englishman into the Himalayas. In one 
thing, however, India is sacll^' wanting : the voice of song- 
birds is almost everywhere mute. 

India is fairly rich in minerals of various kinds. Her 
old wealth in diamonds, rubies, and other gems has well- 
nigh passed away ; but new stores may bo gather(3d IVoni 
the mines of Upper Burmah. Of loss valuable stones, 
such as opals, amethysts, garnets, jaspers, cornelians, she 
still yields a goodly share, (fold in small quantities may 
be found in the gravels of many streams. Silver combined 
with lead exists in the mines of Ivulu on the northern 
frontier of the Panjab. J^ead mines have been opened in the 
north-western Himalayas. Bich veins of tin have lately 
been discovered in Tenassci im and Martaban. Antimony 
and copper abound in the hill ranges. Petroleum is known 
to exist in Pegu and Assam. A’^ast beds of rock-salt occur 
in the Panjab hills. The mountains of southern India are 
largely composed of granite, while excellent marble is 
quarried from the Aravalli range. 

Iron ores have been found in many parts of the country, 
notably in Kamaun, Bundalkhand, the Central Provinces, 
and Lower Bengal. In the Chanda district the surface of 
a hill two miles long and half-a-inile broad is covered with 
musses of pure iron ore. Tlie iron beds in the Kamaun 
hills extend for miles, and the clay of the Damiida 
coal-fields contains 31) per cent, of iron. From the grow- 
ing scarcity of charcoal for smelting jmrposes the nativij 
manufacture of iron is fast declining, and the attempts of 
Englishmen in the same held have hitherto been baffled by 
the same and other causes. A substitute for charcoal, 
however, may yet bo found in coal, large bods of which 
extend from Bajinahal, on the Ganges, south to the Goda- 
vari, and from the neighbourhood of C’alcutta w'e&tward to 
the Narbadha valle 3 ^ The coal-bearing rocks of the 
Bamuda valley, covering 1,^00 square miles of ground, 
contain thick seams of coal, whose yield already amounts 
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to half-a-niillion tons a year. From the Kiirburbari 
coal-fields north-westward of Kaniganj half that quantity 
could be supplied for 800 years. There are thick seams 
of coal in the Narbadha valle}^ On the edge of the great 
sandstone tract watered by the Godavari and the Warda 
some promising beds have lately been examined; and 
over wide spaces in Bersir and the Central Provinces scams 
of great thickness, and of a quality good enough for 
railway purposes, give fair promise of vast additions to 
India’s store of fuel. The easternmost end of Assam also, 
where the Brahmaputra emerges from the hills into the 
forest-clad wilds of Dibrugarh, contains several scams of 
excellent coal. 

According to the census of 1881, British India, as apart 
from the tributary native states, contained an aggregate 
population of nearly 106 million souls, of whom about 
two-thirds live by husbandry alone. Of this vast number, 
excelled only by the population of China, over 70 millions 
are claimed for Bengal Proper and Assam, with an average 
density of 800 to the square mile over an area of more 
than 240,000 square miles. With due allowance for the 
thinly peopled districts of Assam and Chota Nagpur, the 
average for the older provinces, including Orissa, may be 
taken at 442 to the square mile. In Bahiir, the average is 
still higher. 

In the North-Western Provinces and Audh, there are 
44 millions of people spread over a surface of about 
306,000 square miles, or more than the whole area of 
England, Wales, and Ireland,'" To each square mile we 
have therefore an average of 415 souls, which exceeds 
that of Great Britain. The average for Audh equals that 
of ]3ahiir. The Panjab, including Kashmir and Sirhind, 
covers an extent of more than 200,000 square miles, a 
surface equal to that of France. About half of this, 
however, belongs to native rulers. The remainder contains 
* Audh was aonexed to the North-West Provinces in 1878. 
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a total of nearly 19 million souls, at an average of 170 to 
the square mile. In Lower Burmah some million people 
are scattered over an area of 87,004 square miles. The 
same number of people in Upper Burmah arc spread over 
a surface nearly twice as large. Madras show^s a population 
of fibout 31 millions, covering a surface of 141,000 square 
miles, a good deal larger than the whole of the British 
Islands. The 29,000 square miles of Maisbr and Kurg 
contain about 5 million souls. Bombay, including Sindh, 
counts more than 10 millions on 127,532 square miles. 
The Central Provinces sliow an area of about 84,000 
square miles, peopled by nearly 10 million souls, while 
Berar contains some 2[, millions over a space of about 
17,000 square miles. To these vast numbers must be 
added some 51 million people'" ruled by about two hundred 
chiefs and princes, great and small, wdiose joint possessions 
cover an area of more than half-a-million square miles from 
Kashmir to Travankbr. 

Of the people ruled directly by the Indian Government 
some 140 millions are Hindus by religion, and several mil- 
lions more are probably Hindus by race. The IMohammadans 
of all races, Aryan, Semitic, and Mongol, may bo reckoned 
at 45 millions, most of whom profess the Suni or Turkish 
form of Islam. The Shia sect are chiefly to bo found in 
the llakhan and Kashmir. In Bengal the Mohammadans 
exceed 20^ millions, the great bulk of whom are to be 
found in the Central and Eastern districts as husbandmen 
or landowners, while comparatively few inhabit the old 
centres of Mohammadan power. In Bengal, as in Kashmir, 
the Mohammadan numbers seem to bo largely swelled by 
former converts from among the low-caste Hindus. In 
the Panjab there are now 10 million, in the North-Western 
Provinces about 4^ million followers of Islam. In Audh 
the}’' number only a million, and in the Central Provinces 

♦ These numbers, however, must be taken provisionally, as founded 
on j^uess work rather than accurate data. Maisor is now a Native State. 
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barely a quarter of Unit amount. In the Panjab, on the 
other hand, there are 10 million Mohainmadans to 7 million 
Hindus, and little more than a million Sikhs. The seven 
million people in Burmah are mostly Buddhists. 

The aboriginal or ]i)rehistoric races seatU'red everywhere 
among the hills and forests are supposed to number about 
12 millions, a Jlfth of whom people the highlands of the 
Central Provinces, while picrhaps as many more are found 
in ]\Ialwa and Kandesh. In the hills of Orissa, Chota 
Nagpur, l>ir])lium, Assam, and Kachar, they are also nume- 
rons. The »Iains, an offshoot from Buddhism, number 
only a few hundred thousand. The Parsis, descendants 
of Persian Fire-worshippers, if few in numbers, lill a front 
place in the commercial doings of Western India. Chris- 
tians of all sects and races may be set down at a million 
and three (puirters, the great hulk of whom are Ptomau 
Catholics, owing allegiance to the Archbishop of Goa. 

In a country which extends from the eighth to the 
thiriy-lifth degree of north lalitude ilio (diniato varies, not 
only with the dilferemais of relative ])osition, but with 
those also of local surface and surroundings. The dry 
heats of the 'Upp<iV ih-ovinces dill’or from the moist heats 
of Bengal and part of Southern India as a furnace differs 
from a vapour-bath. There ai e larger tracts of country in 
Sindh, the Panjab, and Kajpiitana, wliero rain seldom falls, 
and the thermometer rises to 120" in the shade*. In the 
North-Western iVovincos and (riijarjit the rainfall varies 
from 15 to BO inches, most of it falling in about three 
months. A zone of light I’ainfall 2 >asses down the middle 
of Southern India. The castei'ii coast is generally hotter 
and drier than the western, which receives the full force of 
the south-west monsoon from June to September. From the 
Bralimaputra valley down to Maulmain the heat in these 
months is greatly tempered by heavy and continuous rains, 
which fall in some places to a depth of more than a 
hundred inches, and convert the country into a sea studded 
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with islands. In tho KLasia Hills GOO inches of rain have 
been measured in tho 3 ^ear. lii Lower Bengal and Orissa 
tho rain -swollen rivtirs flood the country far and wide. 
On the table-lands of thtj Hakhaii and Central India hot 
days are followed l)y cool nights. Along the lofty slopes 
of tho Himalayas and the ’wood-crowiied ridges of tbe 
Nilgiris, the rain pours heavily with few intervals fer 
several months. Along tho coast sea-breezes also serve to 
temper the heat. Over the sandy plaiiL>5 of Northern 
India the dry w(ist ^^ind blows from March to tho middle 
of June with the fury of a sirocco, relieved at times by a 
simoom or sandstorm, which turns day into iiight for an 
hour or more, and cools the air for some days afterwards. 
From July to October the showers in these regions are 
followed by intervals of close, steamy heat, which finally 
give place to three or four months of clear, cool, bright 
weather, with frequent frost at night, and mornings often 
cold enough for a lire. In tlic hill-stations, w’here the 
summer lieat is gcmerally moderate, the resemblance to an 
f^higlish winter is heightened by frequent falls of snow. 
Within the tropics, on the other hand, the cold season, 
except on some of the higher mountains, answers on the 
whole to a mild Se[)tember in our own country. 

Tho languages iind dialects used or spoken in India 
(exceed in number and variety those of all Europe. Thc‘ 
Aryan languages take the lead by right of their wide 
prevalence. Of tho dialects which have grown out (J the 
parent Sanskrit there are at least a dozen separate forms, 
of which Hindi, the most purely Aiyan, and Urdu, the 
mixed language of tho law-courts and the public services, 
arc tho most widely used. Each of the great provinces in 
ITpper and Western India has its own dialect, which 
differs from the rest much as English differs from Gennan 
or Swedish. In Southern India the Dravidian languages, 
such as Tamil and Telugu, which belong in the main to 
some old non- Aryan type, are spoken by about thirty 
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million people. In the Himahiyan valleys, in Burmab, 
and on the eastern frontier of Bengal, some form of Indo- 
Chinese or Mongol speech is generally spoken. Arabic, 
the language of tlie Korun, and Persian, the language of 
Moghul state officers and Anglo-Indian law-courts in former 
days, have enriched the Urdu of our day with a large 
stock of serviceable words and phrases. 
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BOOK I. 

INDIA r.KFORK Tttl-’, :\roiIAArMADAN CONQUEST. 


('IIAPTKII I. 

Tin: .\i;\AX HINDI'S. 

Tiir: 1 ircH instances wlileli mark the rise and progress oi’ 
J-’inglaiid's empire in Southern Asia liave no precise pa- 
lallol ill any other page of the Morld's known history. 
Nowheri' else has the ^^orld heheld so strange and fruitful 
au oul('(»me from heginnings apparently so small. Mace- 
don, Home, Arabia, have <‘aeh in its turn made miglity 
conquests in a wonderfully short space of time. The 
Spaniards, in the course of one or two generations, be- 
came masters of half the New World. The hordes of 
Tamerlamg issuing from Hamarkhand, overran Asia in 
a few years. In our own century half Europe bowed her 
licad for a season at the feet of tlic First Napoleon. India 
herself for more than two hundred years obeyed successive 
kings of the house of Bubar. In ail these cases either the 
ground won at first by force of arms was speedily lost 
again, or else its further retention was mainly duo to the 
settlements founded thereon by the conquerors themselves. 

B 
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British India alone presents the spectacle of a vast do- 
minion conquered during the last hundred and forty years 
by the servants of a trading company, whose one great 
aim was to increase its dividends, and upheld by a few 
thousand Englishmen encamping in the midst of more 
than two hundred million natives. Nowhere else has so 
wide a sway over so many populous and civilised states 
been wielded with a grasp so firm by a mere handful of 
foreigners, strange alike in speech, manners, religion, sent 
forth from one of the coldest to one of the hottest quarters 
of the earth, and debarred by causes more or less invin- 
cible from founding families of their own or of a mixed 
blood in a edimate peculiarly hurtful to English life. 

How much of the seeming marvel sprang from sources 
in no way marvellous, the following pages may help to 
show. For that end it will not he enough to begin with 
the first days of British settlement in India. The true 
way to a clear miderstanding of later events leads far back 
through the Christian centuries into the twilight of pre- 
historic times. There is no real break in Indian history 
from the era of the Vedas until now. Eor all the changes 
that have been wrought by time and circumstance, the 
India of to-day reproduces in its main outlines the India 
of twenty or thirty centuries ago. Out of the two hundred 
and fifty millions who directly or indirectly obey our nile, 
more than a half may claim descent from those Aryan 
conquerors who, long before Hellas defied the Persian, 
were pushing ine earlier races of Hindustan back into 
those shdtcring hills and forests where their descendants 
may still bo found.* The history of that olden civilisation 
has been written for us, not in chronicles like those which 
form the boast of Mohammadan India, but in the sacred 

* TJie (late of the events apparently recorded in the oldest Hindu 
epic, the Ilamayan, is placed by Sir W. Jones in the 21st, by Tod m 
the 12th, and by Bentley in the 10th century before Christ.— Griffith's 

RimiCyan,” translated into English verse. 
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writings of Sanskrit-speaking Hindus, and in poems which 
pourtray the social life of pre-liistoric India as vividly as 
Homer poiirtrayed the social life of pre-historic Greece. 
From the Vedas, or religious hymns of the Brahmans, wo 
learn what faiths were held, what gods were worshipped, 
what rites practised hy the Aryan conquerors of Ancient 
India. The oldest Vedas, older by several centuries than 
the Homeric poems,* reveal to modern scholars the poetic 
sources of that purely natural worship which marks the 
childhood of all human races. They are full ol the life- 
like symbolism in Avhich imaginative minds love to embody 
their impressions of the outer world. They sing the 
praises of the “Deva,” the ])right divinities of Sun and 
Dawn, of Fire, Storm, Karth, and Sky. In them all 
nature is divine. Surya, the Sun-god, his car drawn by 
shining steeds, dispels the darkness, hurries after the 
Dawn us lover after love-maiden, and sheds light, health, 
and every blessing on all the world. “ Let us meditate,’' 
says one famous verse, “ on the desirable light of the 
divine Sun, who inllucnces our pious rites.” 

J)yau8 and Prithivi, Heaven and lilarth — the Zeus and 
Demeter of the Greek Pantheon — arc invoked as the 
great, wise, energetic parents of all the other gods. Aditi, 
“ mother of the gods,” stands one while for the sky, anon 
for the whole universe, and at times for something distinct 
from cither. Ushas, the Dawn, the Homeric ’Hwj, har- 
nesses her purple oxen, calling all sleeping things to new 
life, enjoyment, or exertion, and sending her rays abroad 
like cattle to their pasture. Agni, the god of lire, the 
Latin Ignis, is a dear friend, who sits in the sacrificial 
chamber, diflusing happiness, like a benevolent man 

* The true date of the Rig-Yeda, or “ Book of Praise,” the oldest of 
the four Vedas, is still a moot question. It is safe, however, to assume, 
with Dr. Max Muller, on evidence of a very strong kind, that these 
old hymns and prayers, written in the oldest forms of a language pro- 
bably older than that of ancient Greece, were composed between 1.200 
and 1,500 years Ijefore Christ. 

B 2 
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aniojig maukliid. liicini, tlio son ol Dyaus and Prithivi, 
IS the hir-davling A])olio of the Vedas, the god of storms 
and rain, wlio rends the clouds asunder, gives vent to tlie 
hiiowers, and frees tlie obstructed .streams. ITe is involv'd 
as the Lord of Steeds, victorious in battle, whom neither 
earth nor heavc'ii (am contain. Ills horses are the scud 
that denoic'S the coining tempest. In his chariot rides 
N'ayu or Vata, the rushing wind ; ho deliglil.s in drinking 
tlie sacnsl soma juice;* and the ]\[aruts or storm-winds 
are Ids (ddldrcn, at \Nhose appi’oiich earth trembles like a 
storm-driven boat, and in whoso car ride the young light- 
idngs. Varuna, the Yedic ^Ovpavos, represents the infinite 
^^on(ha• of tlu' sky. lie is the god who upholds order, 
who knows tlu' }dacc of the birds, tlui ships on the waiters, 
the months of tlie y<‘ar, and the track of the wdnds. 

In this old Vedic i^intheon no one god is raised, like 
tlu' Ilelh'nic Zens, to permanent kingship over the rest. 
I'hicli stands for the moment highest in the minds of his 
OW'D w'orshippers. Among you, 0 gods,” says Manu, 
“ then' is nom' tliat is small, noiu' that is young ; you art) 
all great indeed.” To each is ollerod his befitting sacri- 
fice, each is imii'k('d off by his ])ecnliar symbols ; and 
symbol and sacrifici', both in tlu'ir turn, come to bo W'or- 
.shipped iis divine. We Inne later hymns in lumour of the 
hoj’se, dear to Indra ; of the ox or cow% that universal 
blessing to me-u who live by the plough ; of the ladle and 
the post used l\)r sacrifice ; and of the soma plant, which 
yi(dds a nectar beloved of the gotls. d’o tlui llishis, or 
hards who composes! the Vedas, all things appear divine, 
as symbols or ('xpressions of the one supreme indwelling 

* The Foinn plant of the Ve(3as was the Aiiclepia,<i acidn of Iloxburgh, 
now known as Ibe twisting sarkosteina, a twining jilant w itli few leaves, 
and with clusters of .-.mall white fragrant liowers. Jt yields a mild, 
acid, milky juice, and grow's in various parts of India. 

t The Sanskrit “ Veda” means *‘what is known from the same old 
Aryan root as Greek o75a; Latin r/t/ro, rafv,^; German winfeii ; Old- 
EngUsh witaji (to wit, or wcet) j and the old Norse “ Edda.” 
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ftoul that quickens, numlils, and cherishes all alike. Sun, 
moon, and stars, the changes of night and day, the recur- 
rence of the seasons, tlio trees, the ilowers, the streams, 
the very means and processes of new growth, are clothed 
by these worshippers of nature with a divinity not their 
own. In the world’s childhood “Heaven lies about them,” 
as it lies about thoughtful children in all ag(‘s. They read 
the ri(ldl(‘ of the nniverse with the eyes of poets whose 
natural language is that of worshij). To lliem all life is a 
sacred mystery, an infinite marvel, to be studied only in 
a spirit of child-like thankfulness and ]nous awe. From 
glorifying the life around them they come in time to con- 
template the life within, to speak of laght and wrong, to 
yearn after union with the Immortal IJeing. In the later 
Yedas the troubled soul seeks closer communion wdth the 
Unseen Spirit ; it exjiresses sorrow' and implorc'S forgive- 
ness for its spis ; it givi'S new' names to the mysterious 
Fow'd’ or Self which out of nothing evolved all things, and 
through whicli the good man’s soul will lind sure rest for 
ever beyond the grave. 

Inevitably there comes a time wlum tlu‘ purer faith of 
an earlier day linrdens inio a fixed systi'ui of mythologic 
ritual, even as the sinpde (diristianity of J^iul mid 
grew' into the elaborate fetishism of media'val Kome. The 
poetic gods of the old Pantheon are replaced by the mystic 
trinity of lirahma, Vislinu, and Siva — the iMakcr, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer — round whom revolve a host of 
smaller deities, whosi‘ numbers grow' and whose features 
w'ax coarse wdtli years. A race of philosophers and trained 
priests obscures tlui old imagery of the Yedic bards with 
the mctapliysic subtleties of the ITpanishads, the fantastic 
trifling of the Sutras and the Yedanta, and in time with 
the puerile grossness of the Puranas.^ Old forms, sym- 

* The Upanisliad'^ Mere a hiiul of supplement to tlic y(‘das ; tlie 
Sntras were collections of philosojdiic upliorisins; the yidantu,. from 
veda and anta, end, Mere commentaries eiifoicing the puipo^^e of the 
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bolfl, and figures of speech lose their old meaning ; tlio 
attributes of godhead become distinct gods ; the dim 
shapes of poetic fancy reappear as the sharply-defined 
conceptions of an abstruse theology, or translate them- 
selves into the uncouth, unmeaning objects of popular 
idol -worship. 

Against this lower tendency Buddhism sprang up as a 
powerful but fleeting protest about the end of the sixth 
century before Christ, It was then that the royal Sakya 
Muni first preached a return to the purer doctrines which 
centuries of priestly rule and popular delusion had buried 
under a rank growth of debasing errors. Of this reformer 
— whose creiid, if banished from its old biith-placo at the 
foot of the Nipalese Hills, has since become the religion 
of nearly a third of the human race — not much is known 
for certain ; and some j^cars ago the very firct of his exist- 
ence was called in question by one of the foremost San- 
skrit scholars of our time. In spite, however, of Professor 
Wilson’s doubtings, there is reason to believe that Sakya 
Muni, afterwards more widely known as Buddha or The 
Enliglitened, came of a race of kings who ruled at Ivap^ 
lavastu, north of the modern Audh ; that having long sat 
at the feet of the Brahman sages in Magadha, or Baluir, 
and at Baiuiras, the Oxford of ancient India, he went forth 
with a fow^ disciples to preach a purer gospel in Magadha, 
under the protection of its friendly king. The story of 
his after wanderings has been so/beclouded with fable that 
time would only bo wasted in trying to pick out the grain 
from the chalf, P>efore his death, howcvcii*, the princely 
ascetic, whoso uwn life and doctrines were in open revolt 
from the debased religion, the pharisaic pride, and thp 
social tyranny of the old Brahmanic order, had sown fur 
and wide the seeds of a reaction, whose influence for 

Vedas ; and the Piiranas, from purdna^ old, embodied the whole round 
of legends, ritual, and philosophy, which had gi'own o\it of the Vedanta 
into the shape they first assumed about the ninth century of our era. 
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miiiglod good and evil may still be found working in at 
least one province of British India, Burmah, in one 
British colony, Ceylon, which was governed for a short 
time from British India, and among the numerous sect 
of Jains, who in various parts of India blend somewhat 
of old Buddhist traditions with the creeds and practices of 
modern Brahmanism. 

Himself a prince of the Kshatriya or warrior caste, 
Hakya Muni hold out the hand of fellowship to men of all 
castes and classes alike. ]>rahman and Sudra, priest, 
prince, and artisan, were all equal in his ej'^es. Breaking 
through the bonds of a religious system which had come 
to bring all things and beings under the yoke of an all- 
powerful priesthood, he strove to make men holy by teach- 
ing them to live pure and lioly lives. Instead of sacriticcs 
and severe penances he exhorted them to sin no more, to 
love one jinothor, to forgive insults, to return good for evil, 
to bear patiently the ills of this life, to wage ceaseless war 
with their own lower natures. Life, he maintained, was 
full of sorrow, and the path to happiness could only be 
gained by mortifying the natural ahections and desires 
wherein lie the sources of that sorrow. All virtue and 
well-being, in short, were summed up by Sakya Miini in 
love and self-control. AVhat else he may have taught, 
beyond the religious teaching of the Vedas and the meta- 
physics of their Brahman interpreters, remains for the 
most part an open quesBon. That he aimed, for instance, 
at finding some new of escape for the soul of man 
from its supposed liability to enter into now shapes of men 
and animals for evermore,-' is a likely, if not quite a 
necessary inference, from the doctrines iifterwards preached 
in his name. But modern scholars are still disputing 
whether the “ Nirvana,” to which it is the highest bliss of 
the devout Buddhist to attain, moans utter extinction or 

* The metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, was among tho 
oldest tenets of Hmdu pliilosophy. 
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the ciihii tlr.it coincs of iibsorption into the supreme 
soul.* 

Bo that as it may, avo may liolil it for coriaiu that 
Buddha himself, like other j^riait reformers, laid chief 
stress on that ]>art of his teaching whicli would q^peal 
most strongly to the pojiular heart. S*mie hind of hope 
for a liappier future must ha\o lain at the bottom of a, 
religious movement Avliich proclaimed the nolhingness of 
Imman joys, and the need of doli\erance from human ills 
and \veakncss('s. 'J'he idea of tdernal rest lu'yond the 
grave Avoiild at any rate foi* the multitude mtain soimdliiug 
very ditlenmt from utter annihilation ; even as to the 
Iluddhists of modc'rn Biirmah, NirAuna means simple free- 
dom from old ag(‘, disease, and death. 

In due time the now revolt from caste-rules and Brah- 
manic traditions made its Avay over India and tlie mugli- 
bouring countries. Asdka, grandson of tbat king Chan- 
dragapta,f to AA’bose court at the capital of Bahar Seloucus 
Nicator sent an envoy about 820 n.c., became tlic Con- 
stantine of the iK'Av creed. In liis ndgn Buddhism spread 
<wer the A\ hole of Northmii and much of Southern India. 
The stoni' pillars that niai'k his sway and still Ixair liis 
edicts carved on their face, in (dr.iracters first deciphered 
l»y Mr. Jaiiu’S Prinso]), ma\ still ]»e traced from Bengal to 
the heart of Afghanistan. A great council held hy liim 
in 808 n.(\, or as otlicrs reckon in 280 n.e., decreed lh(‘ 
sending lovth ot missions to all the chief countries beyond 
India. In the lirst century of the Christian era Buddhism, 
liaving alrea,ily struck firm root in Biirmah, Ceylon, Java, 
Tibet, and Kashmir, anus declared by a Chinese emperor 
AAwthy to lake oijual rank before the slate AA’ith the re- 
ligions of Confucius and J^ao-tse. hosing its okhm sim- 
plicity as its followers grew in numbers, it gathered 

Ma^ \V(', not assume that Buddha, ;k .au ascetic, meant by Nirv»m.i 
bcmething akin to self-denial or self-control? 

. f The Sandi'acottus of Gioek In^torians. 
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strength from the very process of change and corriipiicii 
which transformed its founder into its god and its very 
priests into heaven-born popes. Its temples were filled 
with images of the pvin(an\ho had waged war against idol- 
worship, and its moral beauty was gradiiall}" marred by 
(diildish or grotesque superstitions, wliich culminated in 
the praying heels and the deilied Lamas or high-priests 
of Tibet. In spite, however, of the ediangcs wrought by 
time and circumstance, Buddha’s spirit still lives in the 
religion tlmt bears his name ; his moral teachings still 
form the rule of conduct for millions of liis present wor- 
shippers ; and the yc'llow-robed moidvs of Burinah still 
hold out to (^very Burman child such means of learning 
to road, wiite, and cipher, as the bulk of our Knglish 
children arii only just bi'giniiing to enjoy. 

In India the new religion seems never to liavo (piite 
su])plaut(id the' old. For centuries they held bel w(‘eii them 
a divided sway, each in its turn gaining or losing ground 
with the rise and f;dl of successive dynasties. At length 
came the inevitable conflict which emhal by uprooting 
'Buddhism from its veiy birth-place in favour of a religious 
system still dear to the bulk of modern Hindus. The 
stern sinqdicity ot* S.ikya IMuni’s haiching had probably 
lew abiding charms for his lively, sensuous, subtle-minded 
country-folk. Sjilit up into opposing sects, tlio later 
liuddbisis s('(‘m to ba\('. further wcakemul their cause 
by vain paltering with the popular taste for show and 
superstition, ’flio old caste* system wliicli Buddha bad 
sought to demolisl], lent all its renewed strength to ilie 
Ilrabmauic reaction. From about the fifth to the tenth 
century of our era the hmg strife raged, until throughout 
all India J ‘roper nothing was l<I‘t of Jluddliism hut the 
grand old halls and Itmiples which attest its fornuT 
prevalence, and the mixture of Buddliist and Brahmanic 
/isage which still marks the uorsliip of the modeiftl 
Jains. * 
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Upon tlio Institutes of Mann,* the Minos of Aryan 
India, and the philosophic systems spun out of the Vedas 
by successive schools of Hindu thinkers, the victorious 
Brahmans built up the social and religious fabric of modern 
Hinduism. Every nation has its mythical lawgiver, its 
Minos or its lA'curgus, in whom it finds the sources of its 
social and political growth. Mami, the Adam or first man 
of the Aryan race, had given his name to a code of laws 
and customs compiled about 000 years before Christ by 
certain of the jMaiiavas, the oldest Aryan settlers in Upper 
India, who dwelt between tlie Satlaj and the “ divine Sa- 
ras wati.” Their chief city, Hastinapur, the abode of the 
legendaiy King Bharat, renowned in old Hindu poetr}^ lay 
in Sirhind, to the nortli-east of the modern Meerut, and 
their stittlements ere long covered the whole ground be- 
tween the Canges and the Indus. These wore the men 
who founded that village-system and drew up those caste- 
rules by which Indian society is still in some measure kept 
from falling to pieces. Each village or township became 
the centre of a little commonwealth, governed in the king's 
name by a head-man of the conquering race, with the hell) 
of a council of its own house-fathers, or heads of families. 
Acting under these were a staff of village officers, main- 
tained for various purposes at the common cost. Each 
village kept its own registrar, its own watchman, barber, 
schoolmaster, washerman, goldsmith, wheelwright. Every 
house-father obeyed the common laws and usages ex- 
pounded or enforced by the ^ illage council ; but within 
his own household he reigned supremo as any Homan 
father in the days of the llepublic. Over the lands within 
and around his township his control was much more 

* Manu^ the lirst man of the Sanskiit-speaking Hindna, is the same 
word as Gothic mamiusy German numn and vi^nsch, Englisli mariy and 
Welsh mynw. It cornea from the same root as ^^allskrit nidnay to 
think, nuhiftii, the mind (Latin 7«e/w), and perhaps German meinungy 

meaniiH’’.’' 
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bounded. If, as head of a family, he might claim all but 
free and full ownershij) of the fields originally allotted to 
his Ijxmily, the rest of his holdings belonged collectively 
to the whole village, and could only be used by him under 
certain fixed conditions. He liad to sow the same crops 
as his neighbours, to let certain fields lie fallow in fixed 
succession, and to respect the right of other households to 
pasture their cattle on the fallow or stubble land. Each 
village, moreover, was fully ccpiipped with tradesmen, 
artisans, and so forth, whose relative place in the little 
commonwealth was determined by their several pursuits. 

In the code of Maim all these members of the Aryan 
village community arc arranged into four separate classes 
or “ colours,” each governed by its own usages and fenced 
off by strict rules and duties from every other. First 
come the Ilrahmans, the hereditary priests, the liovitcs of 
Aryan India, who sprang, says later tradition, from the 
head of Brahma himself, and whose timeduillowed rights 
were carefully guarded from all profane encroachments by 
the teaching of those holy books whoso meaning they 
alone could rightly interpret. At once the religious and 
social leaders of their day, they found in the popular 
reverc'iico for their ordcir a willing accoin])lice in the build- 
ing-up of a caste-system for which no real sanction can be 
found in the hymns of Vedic seers, nor in any writings 
earlier than Manu’s code — itself the forged title-deeds of a 
class already supremo among their countrymen, by right 
of their general usefulness, their higher culture, and per- 
haps their purer lives. Ho firmly was their power esta- 
blished, that to kill a Brahman was accounted the worst of 
crimes, and to injure, or even insult him, a grievous 
outrage. No Brahman could wholly forfeit his divine 
birthright, nor could even kings take rank with Brah- 
mans, the favoured children of the gods. To honour or 
befriend one of the heaven-born race was enough atone- 
ment for almost any crime. It was forbidden by the laws 
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of Manii to take from a Briiliman borrower more than two 
per cent., or half the interest that iniglit be taken from a 
merelianl. A Brahman might not stoop to trade or to earn 
inom'v l)y other tlian purely iiitelle<‘tna] pursuits ; but ho 
was always free to aeaa^pt alms in food or inoiu'v for the 
duo perforinanee of his ])riestly duties. 

Next to the Brahmans in the soeial order of Mann, ranks 
the Kshatriya or soldita* ela.ss. To tliis belonged most of 
tin; i)rinces and nobles of Aryan India ; and the Jlajpiit 
tribes of nioflern India elaim to be the purest living speci- 
mens of a class which seems once to have fought hard for 
social lordship with their Brahman rivals. Of the third, 
or Vais\a class, tillage, trade, banking, law, and medicine, 
W{'r(; the chief pursuits, in most of which a veuy high 
degre(; of excellence had been already n^ached avIk-u tin; 
laws of ]\ranu were first issued. Idiese three classi's em- 
braced all men of Aryan race. To Brahman, Kshatriya, 
and Vaisya alike belonged the proud titl(‘ of ‘‘ tAvice-born” 
and ihe right of Avearing the sacri'd thread. In the fourth, 
or Sudra class, AV'ere eompnhended all tin; “ loAv-born,*' 
the peo])l(; of mixed castt‘ oi’ of non- Aryan blood, Avho 
follow (id trades and callings foi bidden to the tAvic(;-born, 
or belongi'd by birth to aii\ of the subject racc‘s. No 
Sudra an as allowed to ri'ad the Vedas, to eat or intermarry 
A'vilh any nuanlier of a liigher caste, or even to sit upon 
th(‘ same m. it with a Bralnuan. 

In course of lime the system thus sanctioned hy a 
mythical laAvgha'r, in hihalf at once of an aggressive 
lU’iesthood and a compuTing racig underwent some note- 
w'orthy changes. Sliattertal, if not effaced hy succeeding 
waves of Buddhism, it reappeanal during the Cliristian 
centuries iu a iicav and far more complex shape. Out of 
the four gre.at castias there had grown some liundreds. 
The old sliai*]) di\dsioiis of hirtli and calling had Avell-nigii 
vanished, ilace no longer determiimd a man’s pursuits. 
The Brahman ceased to he a born priest, in the struggle 
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for life, he and tlio lowly Sudra not seldom changed 
places, wliilo both alike invadtul the old domains of the 
soldier and the hushandman. Sudra dymisties ruled the 
land ; Sudra priests sacriticed in the holy places ; Sudra 
soldiers fought by the side of Brahmans and Bajputs ; 
Sudra merchants, hankers, landholders, pliysicitins, were 
ludd in equal honour ^^ith lh(‘ Yaisyas, wdiose j)lace they 
gradually tilled. It was a(‘(‘(uinted no shame for a Ih'ah- 
man to cook the dinner of a wealtliy Sudra, to become a 
clerk in a public otlice, to follow the stamhird of a Sudra 
(‘a])tain, or to earn a livtdihood by managing a farm. He 
might still, like a modern Polish nobhi, carry his hesid 
high among men of his ow'u caste ; but in tlu' outer wx)rld 
his social importance came moi‘e and more to diqiend upon 
his w'orldly circuuistanci's. As a priest or a Pandit he 
still enjoyed all the lawcu’tauai which Ilindns are wont to 
pay to their s])iritual ami iulellectnal guides. As a soldier 
or a nicrcljaut he coutiiiued to rank lirsi among followers 
of the same calling. But a w(‘althy Sudra nuuTdiaut or 
landholder ])aid small dt‘fer(‘nc(‘ to the twdce-horn clerk 
w'ho WTote his h'tieis, or to tluj high-caste menial W'ho 
piH'pnred his food. 

The i>rahmans Ihemsidve^ branched ' oil' into a number 
of separatt' castes, each hound by its oAvn rules, and few’ 
of them eith(;r elainiing or conceding the right to eat or 
inteJ'inarry w’ltb any otlier. Alongside the old caste of 
birth and political standing there grew up also the caste 
of creeds and occupations : and the two processes got to 
he so inierminghul that it is often hard to distinguish 
hetw^een them. Bach group of iiersons following the same 
trade or calling in the same neighbourhood formed itself 
into a separate guild or hrotherliood, lield together by 
rules that often diflered from those of corresponding guilds 
elsewhere. Like tlic trade-guilds of medheval Europe 
and the trade unions of our own clay, these Indian brollier- 
lioods fenced themselves round with a network of moral 
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find social observances, through whose meshes no one 
could break without risk of social outlawry. A kind of 
religious sanction 'was impressed on these rules by the 
priests or elders empowered to interi>ret and enforce them. 
The innate Hindu craving for self-government under strict 
conditions was carried down into the lowest circles and 
the smallest details of social life. The very Pariahs and 
utter outcasts, the scavengers, leather-dressers, conjurors, 
gypsies, thieves, adopted castc-rul(‘S of their own, behind 
whicli they loved to guard themselves from the approach 
of all outsiders, high or low. Caste in one shape or 
another found acceptance even with the Jains, the Sikhs, 
and the Mohammadans, to whose own inherited systems 
of life and worship it ran directly counter. Its influence 
for mingled good and evil continued to assert itself tlirough 
all the changes whicli Indian society has from time to 
time undergone. Christianity itself has for the most part 
warred in vain against an institution not filtogethcr un- 
known in the most civilised of Christian countries. Caste 
in India has many forms, most of which may be said to 
reproduce themselves in the class distinctions and social 
usages of every nation in modern Europe. It is not in 
India alone that certain trades, classes, or professions 
take precedence of certain others, that a halo of special 
sanctity surrounds the priest, that a wide gulf of social 
habit divides the nobleman from the shopkeeper. In 
England a barrister would incur deep social disgrace by 
stooping to practices admissible on the part of an attorney. 
A German noble would still he degraded by intermarriage 
with a mere x>lobeian. Even in the United States of 
America, where all classes are equal before the sovereign 
people, wealth has set up an aristocracy of its own, and 
the old pride of birth still rears its walls of separation 
between the old families and the new-made rich. 
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BR AH MAN ISM RK - A SCEN DE X 'I' . 

What tlic later forms of caste were to the earlier, the 
religion of the Pnranas must have been to that of the 
Vedas. If the later llrahmans still professed to revere 
the teaching of Holy Books written in a tongue already 
strange even to themselves, they took care at anj’^ rate to 
amuse the people at largo with scriptures better suited to 
the popular understanding. Somewhere about the ninth 
century of our era — the very time when Homan Popes 
wore proclaiming the sanctity of those forged Decretals 
which gave a colour of old prescriptive right to their grow- 
ing pretensions — the first books of the new Hindu Bible 
ap])ear to have come into vogue. UV) those from time to 
time were added fresh Pnranas, until their number had 
S'wollen to eighteen. In them were embodied the whole 
system of Brahmanic faith, worship, morals, idiilosophy, 
even law, as it grew up Mith Hk' decline of Indian 
Buddhism. Borrowing alike from sources old and new', 
they contain a curious mixture of grotes(pie legends, gross 
superstitions, wuld flights of reasoning and fancy, enno- 
bling maxims, holy aspirations, flashes of shrewd insight, 
long trains of close and subtle thought. In respect of 
mental gifts the later Brahmans were still the true, if 
perhaps the degenerate children of their Vedic predeces- 
sors. Learned in all the knowledge of their day, but 
blind perhaps to the poetic origin of the popular theology' 
they seemed to have aimed at strengthening their hold 
upon the people by sanctioning each new perversion of 
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1Ik‘ <;](! aiK'ostrw] ^Toeds. Under flic working of the same 
law v/hieh cvolNod the later (ireek Ihinthcon oat of the 
simple natnnj-worshi]) of the clays before Homer, the 
religious poeti'v of tlie Yechis had blossomed out into a 
rank growth of monstrous-seeming legends, fantastic rites, 
and multiform idolatries. Whatever the Urahmans thom- 
Rclves believed, the popular w'orship had already hardened 
into a lifeless caricature of the religion bodied forth in 
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the Vedivi JImlius. If the l^uraiias held that Jlrahma, 
Visluiu, ami Si\a were but dilVerent attributes of one same 
godluaid, the ])eoplc at large w’ere wont to treat them as 
separate and rival gods, the chief, perhaps, but not the 
only dw’cllers on the Indian Olympus. 

Yishnu, the Indian Hercules, grew out of a Yedic 
synonym for the siiii into the central figure of a iicw^ 
legendary circle, the divine embodiment of ever so many 
heroes renowmed in song or fable. Hindu poetry is full 
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of his Avatars or maDifestations in the flesh. He is a 
little lish who swells and swells until he spreads fur mil- 
* lions of leagues in one golden blaze over the ocean. In 
the shape of a boar five hundred miles high he plunges 
his mighty tusks into the waste of waters, and brings up 
the solid earth from its briny bed. In the memorable 
Churning of the Ocean, Yishnu as Narayan recruits the 
fainting strength of Gods and Titans employed in wresting 
from the deep the lost Ambrosia of the Immortals.* 
Again, in man's form with a lion’s head, he comes like 
another Ilriareus to restore the Indian Jove to his lost 
throne, and defeat the giants who have conquered the 
earth. Anon, as Raiiia, the princely hero of the Ilamayan 
oldest and sweetest of Indian epics, he fights and slays 
the giant Ri'ivan, who had earned off to the isle of Lanka 
his beloved Sita, the faithful partner of his long exile from 
homo and throne. As luishna, the warrior king of 

* The Amriia, or Drink of Immortality— ansvi ering to the Greek 
Ambrosia — had been lost in the great flood, which, according to Hindu 
legend, ovcispiead the earth in the days of Mann — himself and the 
seven Hishis, or saget?, floating on the waters in their ship of refuge, 
until, guided by the fish Vishnu, it rested on the highest peak of 
Himalaya. AVhen the waters subsided, Brahma, at V ishnu’s suggestion, 
proi>osed to cliuin the ocean until it yielded up the lost Amrit. How 
the Siirs and Asiirs, the gods and the deinonsj tearing up the lull 
Mandar, wound about it the hundred-Iieaded Shesha, tlie serpent king, 
for a ehurning-ropc ; how, standing on Vishnu’s tortoise, they lowered 
the huge mass into the sea, whirling it round and round, with Vishnu’s 
Help, until treasure after treasure rose out of the troubled foam, from 
the horses of the Sun and the bow of Siva, to Lakshmi, the Indian 
Venus; how Siva betimes drank up the deadly poison tliat streamed 
from the mouth of the fainting Shesha ; and how at last two maidens 
float up from the seething billows, the one bearing the heavenly Amrit, 
the other a flask of wine, which the heedless Asurs drink off, to their 
own confusion ; — all this Mr. W. Watcrfield has well told in one of the 
most spirited of his “ Indian Ballads.” Of this wonderful story, which 
illustrates the mingled gnindeur, wildness, sportive fancy, and tender 
grace of the best Hindu poetry, the original Sanskrit contains several 
versions, one of which, as given in the Mdhdbhai'at, has been cleverly 
versified by Mr. II. II, Griffith, in his ** Specimens of Old Indian 
Pcetry,” 


O 
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Dwjiraka in Gujarat, lie is the foremost fjgurc in nuiiiv 
an Iiidiiin ta]c3 of love, war, or bold adventure. ITis last 
adv(^nt under the form of Ibiddha, tlie founder of a rival 
erecd, seenns to attest cither ihc readiness of Brahman 
teachers to reverence old trutlis preached uiid(3r m'W dis- 
guises, or else their politic dcsini to stand well with the 
j>co])lo at larg(i admitting new gods into the old Pan- 
theon ; even as the deifying of the dark-skinned Krishna 
may point to the gradual fusion of old jiopuiar h'gends 
witlj those of pc'culiarJy Aryan hirth.’*^ 

If Yisiinii owned and still owns millions of worshippers 
distrihuted among divers seeds, Siva, tlui Bestroying 
Priuciphi, evolved from the Yedic Budra, god of tire and 
storms, grow into the foremost riAal, if not for a, time the 
supplant er of his elder and more' gracious brother-god. 
In some parts of India, tcmidcs that onc(' bore the shiekl 
and club of Yislimi have since been dedicated to the 
eight-armed hearer of the how and crescaujt, whoso neck- 
lace is threaded with human skulls, Avhose waist is girdletl 
with serpents, jxround Avhosc shoulders hangs a raw oh’- 
phant hide, and wdiosc tliird eye, placi^d in tlie middle of 
his forehead, betokens the sharpn(‘ss of his mental vision. 
If Yisliiiu may be taken to embody the genial human sid(' 
of the great World-Spirit called Brahma, the Avoi-ship of 
Siva cxpress{‘d the sterner, wilder attributes of the same 
unseen mysterious Fountain of all life aiul death. Stoical 
or ascetic natur(‘S found in the grave and gloomy rites 
that mark his worship that kind of sjurituiil comfoJ*t 
Avhicli oilu'rs drew from the Avorship of the milder good. 
Chief among Siva’s votaries are the Pu’alimans of Bengal, 
but it is in Southern India, Avhero the pious Sankara 
Acharya preached and travelled iiino hundred years ago, 
that the sects Avhich honour Siva have made most way 

The y tula vas, or children of Ya'dii, were the brclhrcn of Krishna, 
and the apparent forefatliers of the modem Jaty, n ho abound in Ppper 
India. 
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among tlic people. Of those not the least numorous 
aro the Liiigayats who worship Siva under the form of 
the Lingam, the male cmbloiu of Nature’s reproductive 
powers. 

Siva-worship in its turn seems to have begotten new 
and strange outgrowths in the shape of tlie fierce goddess 
Durga and the elephant-headed god (ranesha. The former, 
lierself in ])art evolved from the earlier I’arvati, Siva’s 
(jneen, ]u’('sently rea])pears in the jet sterner guise of 
Kali, at wlujse blood-stained altars tlu‘ roblau* tribes of 
India pay their spiK*ial homage, and wdiose favour ^\as 
besought by the murdering brotherhood of the Thugs. 
Sita, the faithful wife of Kama, l)ocomes merged in Sri or 
1/akshrai, the beautifid and bounteous goddess-queen of 
Vishnu. Siirva, the sun-god, Kartikeya, god of war, Yama, 
the Indian Pluto, Saraswati, goddess of learning, fill each 
a certain piace in tlie later Hindu raiitheon. In the 
natural course of things, new legends, (*.reeds, practices, 
sprang np to displace or absorb the old. Besides the 
deities common to all Aryan Hindus, each place or district 
followed its own rites and bowed down to its own local gods 
or demons, maiij' of them borrowed from indigenous, or at 
h'ast non-Aryan sources. In short, thd popular worship 
took its colour and its gi’osser traits from all the changing 
circumstances, moral and physical, wdiicdi have helped to 
shape the destinies of the Indian peoples. 

Chief among the later off- shoots of mod(irn Hinduism was 
the religious sect founded by the pious Kshatriya Nanak 
Hhah, in the fifteenth century of our era. From time to time 
there arose in this or that part of India some earnest 
thinker, who strove to purify and regemu’ate the popular 
worship of his day. Buddha liimsolf was not the first by 
many of those who assayed in India the kind of mission 
discharged towards their own countrymen by the Jewish 
prophets and the great religious teachers of Christian 
Europe. Of like stamp was Sankara Acharya, a native of 
c2 
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Malabar, who in the eighth or ninth century of our era 
proclaimed anew the supreme bliss of perfect cemmunion, 
through penitonce, prayer, and self-saciihce, between the 
human soul and the great unseen Spirit whence all things 
visible have their birth. Such, too, were the leading 
reformers of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies — llanianand, the St. Francis, and Vallabha Swainin, 
the Epicurus of India; Dddu, the cotton -cleaner of 
who taught tliat faith and a pure heart w^ere hotter than 
fasting and sacrifice ; Kabir, who denounced the idol-wor- 
ship and the corrupt doctrines of his day ; and Tukaram, 
the Maratha poet, who preached a new gospel of love 
towards God and man, of child-like faith in all God’s 
works and ways. 

Kabir, himself the disciple of Eumanand, seems to have 
been held in ccpml honour by Hindus and Mohammadans. 
His follower Nanak, founder of the Hindu sect of Sikhs 
which afterwards became the ruling race in the Panjab, 
proclaimed the religious brotherhood of tlio Hindu and 
the Mussulman in words wdiich reflect the desire of bene- 
volent minds in all ages: “He only is a good Hindu who 
is just and a good Mohammadan whose life is pure.” His 
teaching was specially levelled against Eraliman tyranny 
and the mixture of forms and superstitions which passed 
with the multitude for true religion. A succession of 
Giirus or High Priests handed on his ttsiching and swelled 
the numbers of the new sect. In tiic iMohammadans, 
however, who then ruled India, the Sikhs found stem 
oppressors instead of powerful allies. Aftm* nearly a 
century of persecution they took up arms against the foe 
under the warlike Guru Govind, and after a long course of 
var^'ing fortune, the peaceful followers of Nanak wielded 
military rule from the Indus to the Jamna, and held under 
a yoke of iron the crushed Mohammadans of the Panjab. 

A still later revolt from the popular creed was set on 
foot in the present century by the enlightened Hindu 
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Rajah, Rammohan Rai. He proclaimed a pure Theism 
jbunded on the religions teaching of the Vedas, and en- 
riclicd with borrowings from the Christianity of the West. 
His mantle fell on the worthy shoulders of Hwarkaiiath 
Thakur, and the Jh'ahma Stondj, or Church of Brahma, 
became the title of a sect which now owns several thou- 
sand followers. Some years later a fresh departure from 
the old faith was taken by the young Brahmist leader, 
Kesbab Cliander Sen, whose followers have disowned the 
last ties of social and religious habit that still bind the 
Brahmists of the older school to their unreformed country- 
men- 



CHAPTER III. 


EAIiLY HISTOKY OP INDIA, 

Of the early history of the Aryan Hindus very little is 
known for certain.^* In the time of the older Vedas, 
somewhere about the fourteenth ccutuiy before Christ, 
they had already j^^ainod a lirni footing in the broad plains 
that stretch from the Indus to the Oang(\s. Coming from 
the r(‘gions Ix'vond the Hindu Klmsh, the classic Cau- 
casus, they must liavo taken scyeral centuries to win their 
way so far eastw’ard ; and a list of their old kings, as 
(piotcd hy Arviau, the (Ireek liistorian, would seem to trace 
their ('arly history as far hack as the year BOOO n.c. Of 
the people whom they conquered or pushed before them 

* The word Aryan, from Aiya, Sanskiit for nohh*,” is now ni-ed to 
denote the Caucasian, Japhetu;, or liido-Enropcan races of men, ^\hose 
lauj^uapes, cnstoin^^, and bodily traits may all be referred to one com- 
mon type. Erorn some central ijoint in Upper Asia, one Aiyan race 
after another a jipears to have wandered, either westwai d into Europe, 
or southward into Eeisia and Hindustan. The Celtic races ma»le then- 
way into Greece, Italy, Sjiaiii, France, and Britain; the Goths, or 
Teutons, into Germany, Rcjindhiavia, and England; while the Slaves 
peopled Bussia, Poland, and parts of the Austiian Empire. Pei'hia was 
peo])led by a Zend-speaking branch of the same Aryan family, and 
India became the heiitage of the Sanskrit-speaking Hindus. None of 
these races can claim to be the parent of the rest ; it is not even ccitaiu 
which of them was tlie eldest brother; hut the fact of their common 
brothel hood, of their common distinction from tlio Semitic, Mongolic, 
and other types of men, has been clearly established by tlic researches 
of modern science. In the word,s of Dr. Max Miiller, The terms for 
God. for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, for dog and cow, for 
wail and tf'ars, for axe and tree, identical in all the ludo-European 
idioms, are like the watchwords of soldiers.” — “Chips from a German 
Woikshop,” vol. i. p. 64. 
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\vc only know that they spoke a difterent language and 
belonged to a ditrerent, perhaps an older, to all appear- 
ance a h.'ss civilised race. These latter, the Dasyiis of 
Aryan song, may once have covered the whole of ancient 
India ; and their descendants, to the number of eleven or 
twelve niillions, make up the various tribes of Ilhils, 
(ronds, Saiithals, Kols, Mairs, IMinas, Mangs, Kukis, and 
so forth, whi(di still cleave to tlioir ancestral hills and 
forests, or I'oam in quest of a livelihood from place to 
place. Dark-skinned, short, ugly -featured, with high 
cheek-bones and scanty beards, tlu‘se rude, scattered 
?('innjmts of some aboriginal race dilfcr not more widely 
in oiitvard shape and language than in tastes, habits, and 
ways of thinking, from the ttdl, light-skinned, full-bearded, 
comcly-h'uinrcd, subtle-brained Hindus of pure Arya?i 
descent. They cat all kinds of food, are partial to stroiif^ 
drinks, know nothing of caste-rulcs, wear very little cloth- 
ing, have no wi’itteii language, no system of regular tillage, 
w(U’ship strange sprites and demons, and lead on the 
vhole a wild, sequestered, unprogressi\e life. Some tribes, 
howcvc'r, have learned from contact with their civilised 
neighbours to move slowly forward in the same direc- 
tion. 

In tlu' course of time the civilised conquerors of II])per 
India carj’icd their anus and settlements across the gr(‘at 
Vindhyan range, which walls olf the Dakhan, or Southiu'u 
India, from the plains and deserts of the north. Mean- 
while the conquered country had hvvn parcelled out into 
several kingdoms, such as the Panjab, Gujarat, Kanauj, 
Tirhut, Magadha, aud Gaur or Bengal. It is hopeless trying 
to pierce the night of poetic fable which suiTounds the 
history of those far-otf days. The story of the great war 
’oetween the Pandus and the Kurus, the Solar and the 
Lunar races, as told in the Mahabharat, the Indian Iliad, 
has probably as much or as little in it of the historic 
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element as Homer’s story of the Siege of Troy.* Not 
loss bailing for historic purposes are the events recorded 
in the yet older llamayan, the iEncid or the Odyssey of 
Aryan India. Kama, the hero of Valmiki’s graceful epic, 
and rightful heir by birth to the throne of Ayodhva or 
Audh, is doomed b}^ a step-motlior’s wiles to wander in 
lonely forests towards the south. His faitliful wife Sita 
shares and cheers his exile, until Havan, the demon king 
of Lanka, or Ceylon, bears her olF through the skies to his 
own palace. Thither, with the help of an anm" of 
monkeys, who probably stand for the wild races of 
Southern India, the beu-eaved husband follows up the 
ravishcr. A terrible figlit ends in the death of Kavan, 
and the return of Bita to her husband’s arms after she 
has proved her purity by passing unhurt through the 
ordeal of fire. Kama, happy and triumphant, reappears 
in his late father’s capital, to enjoy the kingly heritage 
which his faithful brother Bharat had so long held in trust 
for the rightful lord.f 

What traces of historic truth may be gleaned from this 
fine old Sanskrit epic arc slight and often uncertain. Kama 
himself remains a heroic shadow, evolved, like Homer’s 
Achilles, from some dim poetic legend of the sun. The 
story of his wanderings and his southward march to Cey- 
lon, if it has any historic meaning, may point to the pro- 

* This war, memorable for a great battle, fought for eighteen days, 
near Dehli, in which all the tribes of Northern India are described as 
taking part, is supposed to have occurred about 1300 B.O. The poem 
itself was probably composed by Vyasa in the second century before 
Christ, partly, no doubt, from materials of a much older date. The 
Md^hiibharat — ^literally, the mighty Bharat — contains, in eighteen books, 
a series of legends concerning the .-idventures of the children of Tandu 
and Kuru, descended from Bharat the Great, who reigned at Hastinapur. 

f The date of the KiCmayan is very uncertain; but from internal 
evidence it would seem to have been composed ten or eleven centuries 
before Christ. (See Griffith’s “Ramayan.” Triibner <fe Co.) Both 
these national epics are still widely read, or chanted, througliout 
Hindustan. 
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gross of Aryan settlement in tlio regions south of the 
Narbaclha. At the time \vlicn Valmiki wrote his poem, his 
Sanskrit-speaking countrymen must have alrcach^ gained 
some kind of footing in that part of tlic groat peninsula. 
If any trust can he ])]aced in Hindu genealogies, a Pan- 
dyan dynasty of nortlicrn birth ruled part of Southern 
India in the ninth century before Christ, and a Chohi 
dynasty, of like origin, sprang up a few centuries later in 
the modern Carnatic. Ere long Malabar also fell under 
the sway of Aryan kings ; and ])(‘fore tln^ Christian ora all 
India had been colonised or compicred by Sanskrit-speak- 
ing Hindus. 

They, or their Indian kinsfolk, bad even carried their 
arms and settlements into the islands of Java* and Ih'ili, 
and may perhaps, undcu* Buddliist princes, havii already 
become masters of Ceylon, although tlie conqn(‘st of that 
island by a prince of the great (iiipta lino dates bjick only 
to the fifth century of our era. 

Long before that time, in the first century n.c., another 
race of conquerors had overrun Haurashtra, the modern 
Katiawar. In the country once ruled by Krishna and his 
Jat successors, the Sabs, an Aryan tribe from Persia, 
founded a dynasty which, about four ctmturics later, gave 
way to the prowess of the Gupta kings. These latter 
seem for a time to have wielded over the greater part of 
India a leadership akin to that which Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes successively claimed over the rest of Greece, and 
which the Jlrctwaldas of the Saxon Heptarchy wielded 
over their fellow-princes. The strongest of the Indian 
rulers for the time being vrould win for himself the title of 
Maharajah Adiraj — Ijord Paramount of the Old Empire — 
and that title his successor was free to keep, if he could. 
It was held from time to time by six of the Gupta princes, 
whose sway at one period extended from Katiawar to 

* Java seems to have derived its name from tlie Yrfvanas ; the Javaix 
of Scripture, the Ionian Greeks of history. 
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Ceylon. In the middle of the first century before Christ 
it was hold apparently by Yikram-Aditya, a prince of the 
Andhra dynasty, whose sway extended from Magadha, tlio 
(irewhile seat of King Asoka’s power, through Central India 
to the modern Haidarabad in the Bakhan. Descended from 
a powerful Bajput tribe, whom legend traces back to one 
of four Agnikul brothers — “Sons of Fire” — evolved by 
Brahman spells from the sacrificial fires of Mount Abu in 
(lujarat, in order to go forth and rescue India from the 
curse of Buddhism, King Vikraui held his court at Ujain'*' 
in Malwa, and became the Ilaruu al Bashid of Indian 
story. His great victory over the Shakas — the classic 
Sacic — who had swooped down upon the plains of Upper 
India from the highlands of Kamaon, signalised the ejirly 
years of a long and glorious resign. In him, after ages 
cherished the memory of an upright king and a steady 
patron of art and learning. Later Hindu fabulists wore 
never weary of weaving legends in praise of India’s god- 
like grandson, who “ brought the whole earth under the 
shadow of one umbrella,” whose court was adorned with 
the foremost poets and wisest thinkers of his day, and the 
beginning of whoso reign has served to mark a new era in 
Hindu chronology. I" Among those who had the largest 
share of Yikrands bounty were the “Nino Gems of Science*’; 
one of whom, the poet Kalidasa, still charms the hearts of 
his living countrymen with the lionied tenderness of his 
“ IMessenger Cloud,” and the thick-clustering fancies of 
his dramatic masterpiece, “ Hakuntala.” 

In theii victorious march southward the Aryan Hindus 
appear to have encountered a people almost as civilised as 
themselves, but speaking a language yet nearer to that 

* Ujain, one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, now bclon|;ti 
to Hiiidia, the sovereign of Gwalior. The ruins of the old city lie 
about a mile to the north of its modern iiaraesake. 

t The Sambat era, as established by Yikram, dates from 50 B c,, and 
is still the recognised era of the Hindu calendar. 
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ju’iiMtcval tongue of which even Sanskrit was only a later 
ollshoot. These earlier settlers may have built the crom- 
lechs and dolmens, and carved the funeral urns, of whicii 
so many traces arc found in tlio regions south ot the 
Narbadha, where some form of Tamil is still the j)rc vail- 
ing tongue. New invaders in their turn pressed from time 
to time on the lirst Aryan settlements in Northern India. 
Kashmir, the anci(Mit. seat of a Kurn dynasty, was overrun 
l)y Scythian t)’ibes, who a])poar to have mingled their 
own snalic-w'orship with the Buddhism already imported 
tliither. • I^atcr still a Tartar dynasty ruled in their stead, 
aiul bequeathed to its own successors some noble monu- 
ments of architectural skill. Other tribes, whether of 
Scythian or Tartar origin, left their mark upon the country 
watered by the (binges and the Brahmaputra, and even 
made their way dow’u the sea-board of Orissa. Tradition 
likewise tolls of the Yavans, whoso name marks their 
Ionic or Greek (‘\iraction, as founding settlements in 
Kashmir and Shidh, and finally, in our own era, ruling 
Orissa for a century and a half. 

Amid all such events, however, the candid historian 
must still grope his way w’ith niucly care and many mis- 
givings, content to r(‘scue a few waifs of seeming fact from 
the darkness that everyw^here broods around him. To 
trace events in their proper sequence becomes a hopeless 
task when the in'ents themselves are shrouded in deceitful 
twilight, or lost in a tangle of decayed traditions. How 
much arc we to believe, for instance, of that old story, 
which represents the Assyrian queen Hemiramis as leading 
her myriads of horse and foot over the Indus, with thousands 
of camels disgniso<l as elephants, wdiose panic-filght before 
the real elephants hurled against them by King Stahrobates 

* The term Scythmn has often been niisein]>loyed as a synonym for 
Tartar or Tibetan, In point of fact the true feicythian belonged to a 
pure Aryan stock ; perhaps to that branch of it, the Gotliic, which 
furnished the forefathers of Saxon England. 
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caused the invadin^ liosts to scatter in disastrous rout ? 
The story itself, however unknown to the travelled Hero- 
dotus, and incredible in the sbapci traced out by the pons 
of Ctesias and .Diodorus, need not be scouted as abso- 
lutely untriu'-. Nor is there anything wildly improbable 
ill the story of a mindi more successful inroad, accoin- 
plished in the tenth century before Christ by the troops of 
the l^lgyptian Ihimscs II. 

There is surer ground p(udisi]is for believing in a, partial 
coiupicst of India by the troops of the Persian ])arins 
Hystaspes, a near successor to the throne of Cyrus the 
Great. Fired by glowing talcs of the rich and po- 
pulous countries which his admiral Scylax had passed 
through on his memorable voyage down the Indus, that 
monarch carried his arms across the same river, as hir as 
the great desert which divides Sindh from Eajputana. 
From his now compiests, which may liavo included the 
valley of the Satlaj, Darius seems to have drawn a richer 
tribute than from any of his other provinces. 

About two centuries later a yet more famous conqueror 
stood upon the banks of the river, whence India has de- 
rived its name. Master of Persia on the defeat and sub- 
sequent death of Darius, the last king of bis line, Alexander 
the Great of Macedon pushed his way steadily oinvards 
through Balkli and Afghanistan, over the mountains of the 
Hindu Khush, through the rugged gorges of the Khaibar, 
until his war-worn legions reached tlio Indus flowing in 
swift stream, not far from Atak. Dotweeii the Indus and 
the dhilam — the classic Hydaspes — he met only with 
friends, one of whom, Taxiles or Takshailas, appears to 
liave offered his own aid against his powerful neighbour, 
.Porus or Purn, whose sway (;xiended from tlio Jhilam to 
Hastinapiir on the Ganges, The youthful conqueror of 
Greece, Persia, and Babylon, caught with his usual eager- 
ness at a bait so tempting. Two hostile armies soon faced 
each other on the banks of the swollen Hydaspes, at a spot 
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Bince memorable for the passage of the troops with which 
General Gilbert followed up Lord Gough’s crowning victory 
over the Sikhs at Gujariit. On the left bank of tho river, 
just below whci’o it branches into several streams, Porus 
had arrayed his host, the flower of the wan’ior-tribes ot 
Upper India. Alexander's strategy, however, served him 
well. Under cover of a dark, stormy night he carried a 
choice body of troops over the several branches of the 
main stream, and with the lirst streaks of morning bore 
swiftly down upon his opponent’s flank and rear. Porus 
discovered the movement too late ; but the courage with 
which he maintained a hopeless struggle, after half his 
troops had loft the field, won for him the forbearance of a 
conqueror in wliosc ambition there was nothing mean. 
Treating the captive monarch, as Porus himself had asked 
to bo treated, “ like a king,” Aloxaiubu' took him into friend- 
ship, restored him to his throne, and even enlarged his 
frontiers with new conquests. 

After founding two cities on tho scene of his late suc- 
cesses, tho conqueror led most of his troops across the 
Chenab and the llavi. On the left bank of the Beyas, or 
Hydrdotes, ho encountered a large but ill- disciplined force 
gathered together, it scorns, from the, neighbouring bills. 
This ho routed with heavy slaughter, in spite of a brave 
defence. Pushing on to the Satlaj- the classic ITypbasis 
— bo would have carried bis veterans even to Palibothra, 
tho far-famed capital of Magadha, the Gunge tic kingdom 
tlien ruled l)y a Takshak^ prince of tho Nanda dynasty, 
which had flourished there for nearly four huntlred years. 
But the men wlio had follow'cd him so far in quest of the 
world’s easternmost hounds at length refused to go f;ii 
inch further. Daunted by their attitude, or moved by 
their just complaints, Alexander unwillingly prepared to 
retrace his steps. Leaving Porus, it is said, in command 

* The word “ Takshak ” seems to imply the settlement of a Daco- 
Bcythian people in the valley of the Ganges, 
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of seven nations and two thousand cities, he led liis tired 
soldiers hack to tlic Jhilam. At the point where it receivtis 
the waters of the (Uienab, not far from Miiltan, he himself 
with part of his army embarked for a voyage down that 
river to its junction with tlie Indus, and thence down tlie 
Indus to tlui s<'ii, wliilst his lieuti'iiants, liepluestion and 
Craterus, marched along either bank to tlu^ appointcal 
meeting-place. A journey of sev(‘ral montlis, imperilled by 
the attacks of hostile tribes, and nieinorabhi for the storm- 
ing of ti stronghold defond(ul by llie IMalli, the peo])l(‘ of 
Multan, la-ought the Ashole army to tlie sea-coast. Jlin-ii 
Alexamhir once more divided his forces. AVhile one >Ning, 
under Nearchus, sailed along tin* shores of the Indian 
(;cean and the Ik'vsian (lulf to the mouth of the Euphrates, 
ho himself, with the other, marched along tlie coast amid 
tin* dreary sandhills of the Gedrosian desert, known to 
later times as Ikduchistau. After his safe return to Suea, 
the great Mac(‘donian still cherisht'd the hope of one day 
planting his standard on tlni banks of the Ganges, of 
bringing the farthest marts of India into close commercial 
fellowship with the valley of the Euj)hrates and his new 
Egyptian capital on the Mediterranean. But tlie fever 
which slew him at Babylon, three years aftcTwards, in the 
thirty-third year of his age, cut short his career of con- 
(jinsst, and put off for many centuries the fiillilment of his 
schemt's for the worldly advancement of the human race. 

Ills work, however, was not dcstiiuid to be all in vain. 
The voyage of Nt'.archus, itself in those days a feat of bold 
hoamanship, prepared the way for new voyages of dis. 
covery, vrhicli finally laid the whole coast of Western 
India open to Greek adventurers from the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. If Alexander’s empire fell to pieces on 
his death, the ablest of his generals founded Greek dynas- 
ties which long held sway over its component provinces. 
If Babylon gave place to Helcucia on tlio Tigris, as the 
great mart of trade with the countries eastward of Meso- 
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potamia, Alexandria, under tlie Ptolemies grew apace into 
the first conimeroial capital of the civilised world, the 
connnon rescu’voir fur the trade of three continents. Greek 
art inspired some of the noblest, if not the earliest, efforts 
of Indian architects and sculptors, as traceable in the great 
Iluddhist domes A\hosc ruined masses still meet the eye, 
liere and there, on the road from Kabul through the Pan- 
jab to the banks of the Kistna. Greek coins discovered 
in Afghan, ]^tnjji])i, and Turkman cities, rccal the days 
when Gi tei; ydeucida; and their successors reigned over a 
Pactrian kingdom, stretching at one time from Labor to 
Sanuirkhand. 

AVheii the first Seleucus had laid firm hold on the eastern 
pro\inces of Alexander's emjure, he turned his arms against 
Chandrngupta — the Haudracottus of Greek historians — 
who had annexed the kingdom of Magadlia to the country 
erewhile ruled by Porus and Taxiles. But the aide Greek 
soon found good reason to make peace with the powerful 
Sudra monarch, who remained master of all Alexander’s 
compicsls eastward of the Indus, in return for a yearly tri- 
bute of fifiy ek'pliants, and a marriage alliance with his 
late foe. A Gn-ek envoy, Megasthenes, lived for many 
years at his court in Palibothra/’' and bore memorable 
vilness to the peace, order, well-doing, and high cnlighten- 
mcjif, that prevailed thronghont the realm. His son, 
iMitra- Gupta, renewed the treaties with Seleucus, and after 
a reign of twenty-five years handed on the sceptre of the 
i\Iauryan line to his like-minded heir Asdka, the extent of 
•whoso sway is marked by the stone jnllars engraved in 
Pali, the spoken Sanskrit of his day, which have been 
traced from Orissa even to Kabul. During his long reign 
of tbirty-soven years this wise and beneficent ruler made 
justice easy of access to the poorest of his subjects, and 

* "I’hc site of this great city, ten miles long by two broad, with its 
sixty .07 1 towers, and moat thirty cubits deep, has been placed 

by diil'ciciit writers at Allahabad, Patna, Pajmahal and Bhugalpur, 
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outdid even bis grandfather in the success of his efforts to 
encourage trade, learning, and every civilised art. The 
first Indian monarch who openly embraced Buddhism, ho 
may liavo presided also at tlie birth of that new architec- 
ture whicli tells its own tale of Greek example, mouiding 
the handiwork of the earliest native .architects in stone.^ 

Thirty years after the death of Asoka, which happened 
about 220 u.o., the great Mauryaii dynasty gave place to 
that of the Sanga princes, who displayed their zeal for the 
faith of Buddha by building massive topes ” and hewing 
out majestic c.avc-tcmples in many parts of their bro.ad 
realm. These, in their turn, were succeeded about a 
century later by the Andhra line, of whose greatest prince, 
Vikram, wo have alrcuuly spoken. Under its wide sway 
the greater part of India seems to have flourished for 
nearly five hundred years. It may have been a king of 
this line, perhaps Vikram himself, whom Strabo has de- 
scribed as sending an embassy to Ca3sar Augustus at 
Antioch, a few years alter Actium had made Julius’ nephew 
master of nearly all the civilised world. Another embassy 
to the same potentate appears to have been sent about the 
same time by a certain “King Pandion,” a prince, no 
doubt, of tlie old Pandyan dynasty whose reign of two 
tliousand years over part of Southern India ceased only 
with the Mohammadan Comiuest. 

It was about a century later that some ripples from the 
wave of a new religious movement, whose birthplace was 
Judfca, first broke upon the farthest shores of Southern 
India. Tradition, at any rate, points with some sliow of 

♦According to Mr. James Furgusson (“Tree and Serpent Worship”)* 
the great Jiiiddhist “tope” at Sanchi in Malwa is the oldest known 
specimen of puie stone architecture in Hindustan, and is one of many 
built by Asdka in honour of Sulcya Miini. General Cuimingliam, how- 
ever, would assign it a much earlier date. Be that as it may, its gate- 
ways \vere evidently built at a time when stone was beginning to 
supersede wood for building purposes j and its sculptures show clear 
traces of Greek influence. 
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lilvelihood to Mailapiir, or Mount St. Thomas, near Madras, 
as the last resting-place of India’s first Christian teacher, 
St. Thomas the Apostlo."*' In the second centoy of oiir 
-era Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, sent forth the eloquent 
Pantienus to visit and instruct the native Christians of 
Malabar, whose desire for further knowledge of the new 
Gospel some Egyptian sailors had brought to his ears. 
Two centuries later we find John, Metropolitan of Persia, 
claiming authority over the Christhin churches in Southern 
India. In the sixth century a Christian bishop, consecrated 
in Persia, governs his Indian flock from Kalianpur, near 
Mangalor, and Christian villages arc discovered even in 
Ceylon. In the latter part of the eighth century we see 
the Christians of Malabar living in peace and comfort 
under a king of the Chera dynasty, and driving a busy 
trade with Persia and Egypt. 

About a century and a half later, two Syrian priests 
from Babylon reach Southern India on a mission from 
their Persian Metropolitan, and make new converts in the 
country ruled by the friendly Ilajah of Travancore. For 
some part of the tenth century a Christian rajah seems to 
have reigned in Malabar. In the course of years the 
churches of Southern India mixed up with their own sim- 
Y)le doctrines some of the ideas and usages that prevailed 
among their neighbours, or were imported by missionarios 
from the Latin Church. In the last year of the sixteenth 
century the .long struggle of the native Christians against 
the claims of the high-handed and unscrupulous Menezes, 
the Portuguese Archbishop of Goa, ends in the temporary 

The tradition in que?tioii was already old in the time of St. Jerome, 
who in the fourth, century A.l)., speaks of tlic Divine Word as beinj? 
eveiywhcre present, “ with Thomas in India, with Peter at Rome, d:c,” 
Long before then, in the second century of our era, happened the 
mission of Pantsenus to the Christians of Malabar, as described by 
Clemens Alexandrinus. A useful sketch of the early Chrivstian Church 
of Malabar may be found in Rev. J. Lobley’s “ The Church and 
Churches in Southern India,” chap, iv. 
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triumph of the Roman rule. Fifty years later one -half of 
Rome’s new subjects threw off the yoke they had never 
loved, and renewed their old allegiance to the Patriarch of 
Antioch. To this day the Church of St. Thomas, however 
shattered and defaced by time and human error, still owns 
many thousand worshippers who, whether in doctrine or 
discipline, have never bowed the knee to Rome. 

Lot us return for a moment to the Indo -Macedonian 
kingdom of Bactria. Among the kings of the dynasty 
which, about 25G n.c., succeeded that of the Scleucidas, a 
prominent place is due to Demetrius, who reconquered the 
western provinces of the Panjab ; to his successor Eucra- 
tidcs, who carried his arms still further eastward ; and to 
Menander, whose sway extended over the Panjab and Sindh. 
In the beginning of the first century before Christ, the 
(xrock rule in Bactria and the adjacent provinces gives 
place to a succession of dynasties, Scythian, Parthian, 
Turkish, and Hindu, of all which some traces have been 
bequeathed to us in the coins discovered and deciphered 
by modern research. Each change of dynasty is marked 
by a change in the language of the legends borne upon the 
coins. Greek gives place to Sanskrit, wdiich is followed in 
its turn by later forms of Aryan, Turanian, or Semitic 
speech. From some of these faithful witnesses to the past 
wo learn that as late as the eighth century of our era 
Indian princes still reigned over the country westward of 
the Indus, from Sindh up to Kabul.* 


* See IV'ofcssor Wilson’s “ Ariana ; Prinsep’s “ Historical Results/^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CIVILISATION OF ARYAN INDIA. 

During the long period of which we have thus far spoken, 
Aryan India seems to have filled a commanding, if not the 
very highest place among the civilised races of that old 
time. In almost every field of mental, social, and political 
life, the early Hindus long kept ahead of their Western 
kinsfolk. Ceiitiinos before Pericles ruled or Plato wrote, 
their village communities had proved their extraordinary 
fitness for the work of governing themRclvcs. In the 
sphere of idiilosophy they rose to heights of speculation 
liardly matehod by the most daring subtleties of Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Berkeley, or Kant. Their moral and religious 
theories involved some of the highest truths conceivable by 
human wisdom. As subtle thinkers and keen logicians 
they liavo never hecui surpassed. Their oldest poem, the 
llamayan, teems with tender and holy thoughts, glows all 
over with examples of every virtue, is crowded with pic- 
tures of fatherly and fraternal love, of filial submission, of 
wifely purity, faithfulness, self- surrender, of manly tender- 
ness, courage, firmness, long-suflering, of sexual love free 
from all earthlicr taint, of domestic harmony, social well- 
being, of unaffected pleasure in the beautiful things of 
earth and air and human hixndiwork. Their earliest 
writings, whether in verse or iirose, reveal the great pro- 
gress made by a large -brained, supple-witted race in the 
arts that dignify, adorn, and sweeten life. 

In astronomy the Hindus of the Rig-Veda had already 
learned to mark out the moon’s path through the constci- 
D 2 
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lations, to divide the zodiac into twelve signs or stations 
answering to the months and seasons of the year, to mea- 
sure time by weeks, months, and solar years, to follow the 
movements of the planets, and to fix with some precision 
the date of each recurring equinox and solstice. A few 
centuries later their wise men had begun to calculate 
eclipses, to mark the precession of the equinoxes, to mea- 
sure the orbits of the moon and planets ; and sought, not 
quite in vain, to account for the apparent rising and setting 
of the sun. Still later, in the sixth century of our ora, 
Aryabhata was perhaps the first in India who taught the 
spinning of the earth around its own axis, and who hit 
upon the true theory of solar and lunar eclipses."^ He has 
boon called, indeed, the founder of mathematical and astro- 
nomical science in India ; and certain it is, that whatever 
help lie may have derived from older Greek researches in 
those fields, his own discoveries and improvements more 
than repaid the debt. 

In the twelfth century of our era Bhaskar-Acharya of 
tJjjain had forestalled by five hundred years the analytical 
methods of Newton and Leibnitz. Long before his day, 
centuries even before Aryabhata, the Hindus had begun to 
work out many of the higher problems in algebra. In 
arithmetic they invented decimals, and the letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet supplied the numerals which modern 
Europe derived directly from Arabia. Their medical 
writings prove their early proficiency in the art of healing. 
They seem to have been clever surgeons, shrewd in de- 
tecting the sources and symptoms of disease, alive to the 
saving virtues of proper diet. They knew the value of 
human dissection,! and the medicinal uses of mercury 
and other minerals. Inoculation for small-pox seems to 
liavo been known to them from a very early age. Their 

He was born near Patna about a.d. A7G. 

t The practice of dissection was greatly hampered, of course, by the 
strength of religious prejudice. 
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chemical knowledge was far from despicable. Greek 
and Arabic physicians borrowed freely from the medical 
Bcieuco of India; and the Khalifs of Bagdad, especially 
the far-famed Hariin al Bashid, set no little store by the 
Hindu physicians who visited or held posts in their 
court.* 

From the days of Manu’s Code, ancient India possessed 
a noteworthy system of law which, after weathering the 
Mohaminadan Conquest, still guides and bounds the latest 
efforts of Anglo-Indian lawuiiakcrs. In the study of gram- 
mar, or word-lore in its highest and widest sense, the 
Jlindus were deepl}^ versed as far back as the sixth or 
seventh C(‘ntury before Christ. Their grammar, like their 
astronomy, may have sprung from the depth of their 
religious instincts. If the need of fixing the exact time 
for a given sacriffco first made them astronomers, the 
duty of understanding what they ])ruycd or chanted led 
them, it seems, to study the meanings, origins, and 
arrangement of words. Their oldest known lexicon, a 
vrork even now of acknowledged value, must have been 
written more than two thousand years ago. Their early 
literature, viewed as art-work, ranks second only to that 
of ancient Greece. The one bears to the other the same 
kind of relation which some great Hindu temple bears to 
the Parthenon. An old Sanskrit play, poem, or romance, 
if it lacks the severe symmetry, the classic grace of Ilomer 
or Sophocles, recalls the teeming luxuriance of an Eastern 
landscape, filled with the wwd sheen of a tropical moon. 
At once the wildest of dreamers and the most subtle of 
thinkers, the old Hindus produced groat poets, philoso- 
phers, fabulists, story-tellers, but not ono historian of 
even the smallest mark. “Sweet Sakuntala” was the 
delight of Geimany’s greatest poet. The “ Hitopadesa, or 
Fables of Pilpay,” have during the last twelve centuries 


♦ Mrs. Manning s “ Ancient and Mediaeval India,” vol. i. chap. 18. 
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been translated into almost every civilised tongue.* The 
epics of Valmiki, Vyasa, and Kalidasa; the dramatic, 
lyrical, and pastoral poems of KiUidasa, Bhavabbuti, Jaya- 
dova ; the collection of prose stories preserved from an 
iinmcmorial past, all attest the range and fruitfulness of 
the Hindu imagination, and abound with passages unsur- 
passed for beauty by any vTitings in the world. Only for 
the Muse of History does Aryan India provide no pedestal. 
Roaming childlike in a marvellous dreamland, gazing with 
rapt eye into the essence and the mystery of things, or 
clothing with ideal graces the scenes and characters of its 
poiirtraying, the Hindu mind seems to have always 
spurned the .cold rules of historic inquiry, to have treated 
past dates and events as mere aids to the weaving of 
poetic fancies, or religious fables. Indian clironology, 
such as it is, deals with myriads and even millions of years ; 
^^hile the kings and heroes of Indian story live to an ago 
far beyond that of any recorded in the Jewish Scriptures, 
Hindu plays were often accompanied by music of a 
sweet and plaintive kind, and the pathetic airs of Bengal 
have been likened by Sir William Jones to the wild but 
charming nudodies of the Scotch Highlanders. In the 
sister arts of sculpture and architecture the old Hindus 
attained a pitch of excellence to which the ruined topes of 
Sanchi in Malwa and Amravati on the Kistna, the cave 
temples of Karli, Ajanta, Ellora, and Elephanta, tlie 
pagodas of Tanjor and Mahiibalipur, bear memorable 
witness, t The carven pillars and gateways of Sanchi 
* A still oklpi* version of the Hitopadesa was found by Professor 
Wilson in the Puiwhatantra^ov “Five Sections,” winch coincides in the 
main with the work ascribed to PUpay or Bidpai. 

t The old Buddhist topes, of ^rcat but still undefined antiquity, 
were almost solid domes of brick or stone and plaster, rising out of a 
low basement, and crowned by a pillared Thtt orrehc-box, over which 
stood the mystic “umbrella.” The tope, which, served as a burial- 
vault, a rclic-shiine, or a sort of temple, W'as usually sunounded by a 
rail of massive stone-woik, richly sculptured, and divided by four tall 
gateways. (Fergusson’s “Tree and Serj^ent Worship.”) 
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come midway between the art of Greece and Egypt ; and 
the friezes of Amravati, a few centuries younger, have the 
rich variety and flowing life-like grace that mark the 
sculptures of media} val Europe. In the rock-hewn halls 
and temples of the same or of somewhat later times, the 
massive pillars are often relieved with tasteful fretwork, 
and the broad flat roofs panelled out wuth carved and 
coloured scrolls, as graceful as those that adorn the Eaths 
of Titus, and tlic best houses in Pompeii. The Yiharas, 
or convents of Ajanta, near Bombay, contain fresco paint- 
ings of high merit, whose age may be reckoned at four- 
teen hundred years. Grandeur of form, combined with 
no small beauty of detail, distinguishes many of the old 
temples in Southern India. The Great Pagoda of Tan- 
jor, dating from the tenth century of our era, tapers 
upw'ard through story after story to a heiglit of two hun- 
dred feet. The wondrous temple of Ilalibedu, or Halla- 
beed, in ]\raist)r, built by a Brahman architect for a Jain 
king, is carved all over with designs of such exquisite 
beauty that they still form models for the carved sandal- 
wood of that province.* Orissa, famed for the worship 
of Jagannatli, and rich in architectural remains, can 
boast of a temple at Buvaneswar eleven or twelve cen- 
turies old, unsurpassed for lofty and solid grandeur. In 
Kajputaiia the temples of BarolK and Chitor claim special 
notice for the delicate fulness and classic grace of their 
sculptured details. The massive ruins of pillared temples 
in Kashmir carry us back to the first centuries of our 
era, and seem to attest the influence of Greek upon 
Indian art. India, in short, abounds in architectural 
remains of exceeding beauty and great age, in the shape 
of temples, palaces, tanks, colonnades, bridges, castles, 
and fortified towns, many of which in the beginning of 

* Bowring’s “Eastern Experiences”; Fergusson's “History of Ar- 
chitecture,’^ 
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the fifth century charmed the gaze of the Chinese travel- 
ler Fa Hian. 

In works of engineering skill, Southern India appears 
to have excelled from the earliest times. The tanks and 
reservoirs, which every wdiere feed the country with water 
gathered from a thousand streams and from skies laden 
with tropical moisture, are often of vast size, with stone- 
faced embankments fifty feet wide, and sluices admirably 
fitted for their work. In old days, when iron was plen- 
tiful, India won the name she has not yet lost for skill in 
the making of fine steel. The best of the Damascus 
blades have been traced to the workshops of Western 
India. For skilful or artistic workmanship in gold, silver, 
and other metals, in ivory, earthenware, muslins, woollens, 
brocades, and precious stones, the artisans of India were 
renowned ages before our English forefathers landed in 
Dritaiu. From the earliest recorded dates the Hindus 
appear to have boon active merchants, neat-handed work- 
men, and patient fiirmers. It is probable that the gold of 
Ophir,* it is certain that the spicery borne by Arab 
traders to Egypt in the time of Joseph came from Indian 
marts. The pepper of modern trade is still called by its 
old Indian name. It was out of Indian ivory that Phidias 
carved his statues of Minerva and the Olympian Jove.l 
Indigo, as its name denotes, was an old Indian product, 
known to Europe in the time of Pliny, if not before. 
From the same country came the sugar, which, introduced 
into Europe by Greek merchants, betrays its Indian origin 
in the name it still bears throughout the civilised world. J 

* According to Max MulIer, Opliir was the same as J^falabar. 

t From the Sanskrit id/ia came the Latin eO?ir and oiir ttwry. The 
cjieek elephas may be another form of the same word. India mittit 
ebur,” “ Quicqiiid gemmanira prodiga mittit India ; ” “ Prmbefc odor- 
atas quia discolor India messes,” are among the references that croj) 
lip in the Latin poetry of the Augustan age. 

X Our word “sugar,” German zmker, Greek mccharon^ evidently 
came from the Sanskrit and Persian “ shakhar,” 
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In the first century of our era rich streams of merchan- 
dise flowed from many a port of Western India to feed 
the growing luxury of Imperial Rome. Long before theuy 
as wo know from Mann’s Code, Indian bankers issued 
their bills of exchange, and merchants insured their ven- 
tures by land and sea. Their character for enterprise, 
honesty, and shrewdness, stood high in the days of Marco 
Polo, who visited Southern India a few years before its 
great wealth in gold and jewels tempted the first inroads 
of Muhammadan conquerors. Then, as now, the fish- 
charmers on the Coromandel coast levied a handsome 
profit from the pearl-divers, whose safety they pretended 
by their magical arts to secure. Already Arab pirates 
were preying on the sea-borne trade of the country, and 
all direct intercourse between India and Europe had long 
since come to an end. Jhit a busy trade had sprung uj) 
with China and Japan, while the cotton, indigo, hides, 
agates, and fine muslins of Gujarat, the popper, ginger, 
and peacocks of Quilon, the diamonds of Golconda, the 
“wovon-air” muslins of Masulipatam, tlie pearls of Tan- 
jor, still made their way through Eg^^pt and Mesopotamia 
to the West. 

The practice of Satti or widow -burning, which Marcv> 
Pol ) found in full swing, appears to have been unknown 
in the days of Alexander. It was certainly unknown to 
the Hindus of the Vcdic period. As far back as the reign 
of Chandragupta, the country was covered with thriving 
villages, relieved here and there by royal cities of vast 
circuit and stately adornment. Palibothra, the capital of 
that monarch’s realm, is said to have been ten miles long 
and two broad, with sixty gates, and more than five hun- 
dred towers along its outer wall. According to the author 
of the Ram a van, the ancient city of Ayodhya, near 
the modern Faizabad, had a length of twenty-four and a 
depth of throe miles. Broad roads, some of them lined 
v/ith canals, ran past noble squares, smiling gardens, well- 
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built houses, stately temples, and palaces alive with 
splendid pageantry. Chariots, wagons, elephants, horses, 
streamed to and fro, bearing choice merchandise, “ gay 
sleek peo})le” in quest of pleasure, envoys from distant 
kings, or “ bands of heroes skilled in every warlike 
w^Ciapon.” Everywhere busy artisans plied their calling, 
holy men chanted the Vedas, damsels danced and min- 
strels sang their verses to the music of tabret and lute. 
The poorest man in the city earned for his day’s labour a 
piece of gold. The women, says the poet, were fair to 
sec, graceful, modest, of a charming wit ; and each man 
was the lo3’al husband of one \vife. Such are the leading 
strokes of a picture which, howe\er coloured by the poet’s 
fancy, may yet bo taken for something like a fair present- 
ment of Hindu life and manners thirt^^ centuries ago.* 


* The “ Ilamj£yan,” translated into English verse by II. T, H. Griffith, 
M.A. Book I. cantos 5 and 6, 



BOOK II. 

THE MOHAMIMADAN PEEIOD. 

CHAPTEE I. 

EARLY MOIUMMADAN CONQUESTS, A.D. GC4 128S. 

For severs il luiiidrcMl years of our ersi no new invader 
seems to have gjiinod a linn footing oii Indian ground. In 
die middle of the sixth century, indeed, during the reign 
of Chosroos, or Nusliirvan the Just, the gi'catest Persian 
king of the Sassanid line, \\ho fought successfully against 
Justinian himself, the Persian arms were carried for a 
while into the Knjput territory of Surat. But Goha, the 
son of the Uaj[)ijt queen, appears in due time to hav(; 
regained his lost ijiheritance, and from his marriage with 
the granddaughter of the Persian king sprang a lino of 
princes whose descendants still rule in Edaipur. 

A hundred years later, when the Arab followers of 
Mahomet had ali-(‘ady overrun Persia, conquered Egypt, 
Syria, ]\rcs(q)oiamia, and planted the standard of tlio 
crescent in a few years after Mahomet’s death on the 
hanks of the Oxus, they proceeded to turn Ihoir arms 
against the countries watered by the Indus.* In the 

* “ There is no God but Allah, and Mahomet ia his Apostle.” Such 
was the substance of the doctrine preached to liis countrymen by 
Mahomet, the whilom hermit of Mount Hira, the high*born son of Abd- 
allah, an Arab chief of the great Koreish tribe at Mecca, Born about 
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year GG4, the forlj-second after the Prophet’s flight to 
Medina, an Arab army marched from Basrah, on the Tigris, 
into Sindh, while another, in quest of proselytes and 
plunder, set out for Kabul. The conquest of ancient 
Ihictria seems to have been completed in fifty years, but 
Aryan India proved a harder morsel to swallow. Little, 
save the plunder of a few towns, was gained in this first 
iiiroad by the soldiers of Khalif Moawiyah. A more suc- 
cessful attack on Sindh was conducted in 711 by Mohammad 
Kii^sim, who, in requital of some wTong said to have been 
sustained by the crew of an Arab mcrchant-sliip, sailed 
up the Indus as far as Alor, the capital of the Sindian 
Bajah, slaying him and his bravest Rajputs in their last 
hopeless sally from the hard-pressed town, and storming 
scleral other cities by the way. Dahir’s brave queen, pre- 
ferring death to dishonour, perished in the flames of her own 
palace ; but one of her daughters lived, it seems, to grace 
the liaram of an Arab Klialif, and to avengi', as the story 

570 A.D.. iljilioiDct— or more currortly ]\[uh{iminad — began in Iii.4 
fovLietli year to declare himself a messenger sent by God to turn bin 
oonntrjnnen back from their idol-worship to the true faith as handed 
down by Abraham, Moses, and Jesus Christ. Belief and thorough 
trust in one righteous God, who rewards each man hereafter according 
to his deserts, formed the groundwork of a new religion which, as 
developed in the Koran, became the one fountain of moral, social, and 
civil law to many millions of Mahomet’s followers in every age. Ke- 
viled, perseegted, threatened with death by his fellow-citizens, the 
prophet of Islam in (122 lied with a few score kinsmen and disciples to 
Medina, Mhere the growing numbers .and strength of his converts ere 
long temi>ted him to draw the sword, at first in self-defence, presently 
for the wide extension of his spiritual sway. Before his death in 6.S2, 
all Arabia had submitted to his rule, and the Byzantine emperor, Hera- 
chus, had been threatened with an attack on his eastern provinces. 
Twelve years afterwairds I’ersia was conquered by the generals of 
Khalif Omar, the second of Mahomet’s successors, whose sway already 
included Syria and Egypt. A few years later Bactria shared the same 
fate, and the Mohammadan arms and faith were carried to the Indus 
Early in the next century Spain itself succumbed to the Arab invader. 
Jn every case the conquered people hod to choose between “ the Koran, 
tribute, or the sword,” 
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fifocs, her fiither’s fall, by causing the disgrace or death of 
his conqueror, Kasim, who had meanwhile been carrying 
his master’s arms and religion into the neighbouring king- 
dom of Gujarat. Perhaps, however, his defeat by the 
Ilajput chivalry of Chitor, in Mewar, had more connection 
than Arab chroniclers might care to own with his dis- 
appearance from the scene of his first successes. Certain 
it is that by the middle of the eighth century not a trace 
of Arab rule was to be found in Western India. 

Once more, in A.n. B12, the countrymen of Mahomet, 
under Mahmud, governor of Khorasjin, a son or kinsman 
of the great Hariin al Rashid, crossed swords with the 
Rajput warriors of Chitor. But Kamran, great-grandson 
of him who had routed Kasim, summoned to his aid the 
princes of Northern India, and once more the old Hindu 
prowess drove back the Mohammadan invader beyond the 
Indus and the Sulaiman Hills. Thenceforth for more than 
a century and a half the peace of India remained unbroken 
by enemies from without, and the Hindus might claim the 
honour of having been the first to roll back that tide of 
conquest which liad hitherto marked the progress of Islam. 

Their day of sufiering, however, was to come at last ; 
but not from the Arab masters of Baghdad. About the 
year 913 Ismael Samani, a Turk of that race which has 
since ruled or roved from Constantinople to Pekin, 
founded at Bokliara a dynasty which for the noxt hundred 
and twenty years held sway over Khorasan and other out- 
lying i)rovinces once ruled by the Khalifs of Baghdad. 
The fifth prince of this Samanid lino had a Turkish 
slave named Alptagin, who won his way to the govern- 
ment of Kandahar in Afghanistan. On the death of his 

* The Turks of modern parlance are a mere branch of that Turanian 
j-ace, which has given its name to Eastern and Western Turkistan, and 
furnished, in the forms of Attila, Chingiz Khan, and Timur, some of 
the greatest conquerors and most terrible scourges of mediaeval Europe 
and Asia. 
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iDaster, Abd-al-Malik, in 961, Alptagin voted against tlio 
son’s claim to succeed his father. Suspected of intrigues 
against the new king, ho retired to Ghazni, defeated the 
troops sent out against him, and finally carved out for 
himself an Afghan kingdom, which fell in 976 to his 
favourite slave and son-in-law, Sabaktagin. 

At this time the country on the left bank of the Indus 
was ruled by a Hindu sovereign, whose capital was Labor. 
In order to forestall the real or assumed designs of his 
I’urkish ncighimur. King Jaipal marched a largo army 
across the Indus to Laghman, on the road from Peshawar 
to Kabul. The hostile armies were face to face, when a 
sudden storm spread such dismay among his superstitious 
troops, that the Hindu monarch was driven to purchase a 
safe retreat by the surrender of fifty el(;j)hants and the 
promised pajunent of a large sum of money. 

On his return to Labor, howx'ver, Jaipal refused to pay 
the price of his salvation, and }nit the Mohammadan 
envoys into prison. It was an evil hour for India when 
he preferred the crooked counsels of his priests to those 
of the high-minded warriors who urged him not to break 
his kingly word. 

After disposing of his other enemies, the angry Tartar 
once more hastened towards the Indus, seeking vengeance 
for the insult ofiered him through his ambassadors. Once 
more the hostile armies confronted each other at liaghman. 
On Jaipal’ s side were arra3’ed the flower of the Hindu 
chivalry, their numbers swollen by contingents from 
Hehli, Ajm'ir, Kalinga, and Kanauj. The abler general, 
however, won the day. An obstinate fight ended in the 
utter rout of Jaipal’s warriors, the plunder of their vast 
camp, and the subjugation of the Peshawar valley. 

Thus began that new career of Mohammadan conquest, 
which led in due time to the subjection of all India under 
the Moghals. Mahmud of Ghazni, Sabaktagin’s son and 
successor, was not long in gratifying alike his ambition and 
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his religious zeal by a series of inroads amongst the rich 
idolaters of Hindustan. In November, 1001, liis fiery 
Turks and Afghans once more overthrow with heavy 
slaughter the myriads of horse and foot that barred his 
progress through the Peshawar valley. Their aged leader, 
the luckless Jaipal, himself a juisoner at the close of that 
fatal day, was ere long set free on condition of paying his 
conqueror an annual tribute. Put pride or reverence foi* 
the customs of his forefathers impelled the Kajah to court 
an early death in the flames of his own funeral pile ; and 
his son Anandpal mounted the tottering throne of Kashmir 
and Labor. 

One of his feudatories, the Rajah of Bhatnir,*’' on the 
northern edge of what is now the Bikanir Desert, refused 
to pay his share of the promised tribute. Mahmud turned 
upon him with his wonted energy ; but Bijai Rai and his 
bold Rajputs fought with the desperate courage of their 
race, and not till after many repulses did the Iconoclast 
Sultan of Ghazni succeed in driving them into their last 
stronghold. At length the Rajah slew himself in his 
despair, and his forfeit realm was annexed to the do- 
minions of the conqueror. For the latter, fresh work had 
meanwhile been cut out by the rebel governor of Multan, 
whi^h had passed some time before under the Moham- 
madan yoke. This business settled and a Tartar inroad 
from Kashgar promptly repelled, Mahmud once more set 
out to punish the Rajah of Labor for help given to the 
Bui tan’s foes. 

Again a great Hindu army, gathered from all parts of 
Upper India, and equipped with the aid of money raised 
on the gold and jewels of patriotic Hindu women, crossed 
the Indus and spread out in magnificent array over the 

* It was once the chief city of Bhatiana, or the land of the Bhatis, 
an old Baj put tribe, traces of whose former civilisation are still found 
in the many ruined towns and villages scattered over the sandy wastes 
once watered })y the Gagar and the Chitang, 
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broad plain that stretches up to the Khaibar. For forty 
days the armies faced each other. At length the Hindus 
advanced to the attack, or, as some sajs to meet a feint 
attack on the part of Mahmud, whoso skilful soldiership 
made up for his inferior numbers. For a time fortune 
smiled on Anandpal. His strong contingent of wild high- 
landers from Kashmir soon drove the Turkish archers 
back to their entrenchments ; the main line of Hindus 
swept forw’ard as sure of victory over the hated Moslem, 
when suddenly the elephant ridden by Anandpal himself 
took fright at the arrows and burning naphtha-balls, and 
fled. Other elephants followed his example. Quick to 
prolit by the consequent disorder, Mahmud hurled his 
Tartar horsemen in masses upon the foe. That day their 
i^words drank deep of blood, if it bo true that twenty 
thousand of Anandpal's soldiers perished on the field. 

The plunder of Nagarkot and its richly- endowed temples 
sufliced the conqueror for that present. Three years later, 
liow'ever, he swooped down upon the yet holier shrines of 
Thanesar, in Sirhind, only sixty miles from Dehli itself. 
IJefore the Hindu princes could rally to its defence, Mah- 
mud was on his way home, laden with untold wealth in 
gold and jew'cls, while two hundred thousand captives, say 
the Arab chroniclers, were sold as slaves among the people 
of Ghazni. Still thirsting for fresh plunder, the Moslem 
iiordes, in the name of their Prophet, swept down the 
damna as far as Mattra, in the year 1017, and carried off 
the gold and silver idols from a hundred shrines, besides 
levying rich tribute from Kanauj and other cities in their 
w^ay. 

Mahmud’s heavy hand next fell upon Anandpal, who 
seems to have leagued with other princes in punishing the 
Knjah of Kanauj for making terms wdth the invader. La- 
bor, at any rate, was sacked in 1021, and its unfortunate 
monarch fled to Ajmir. Two years later Gwalior opened 
its gates to the formidable Sultan. But the best remem- 
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bered, if not the greatest, of Mahmud’s Indian campaigns 
was that of 1024, which issued in the capture of Somnath, 
on the coast of Gujarat, one of the holiest and wealthiest 
shrines in all India. Endowed with the revenue of two 
thousand villages, and blest with the ministrations of as 
many Brahmans, to say nothing of the hundreds of bar- 
bers, minstrels, and dancing-girls, who waited on the pre- 
siding god, this far-bxmed temple-stronghold was for three 
days besi(‘ged in vain. At length, in one last despairing 
onset, led by Mjihmud himself, the besiegers stormed the 
place, slaying thousands of its defenders, and dealing 
havoc among the holy things. One huge idol the priests 
entreated and would have bribed their compicrors to spare. 
But Mahmud, who gloried in the name of idol-breaker, 
struck the figure with his mace ; the blows of his followers 
shattered it in pieces ; and jewels of untold value rolled 
out in glittering heaps upon the floor.* Laden with these 
unforeseen spoils and the sandal- wood gates of Somnath, 
the plunder-loving Sultan marched home a year later 
through the dreary deserts of Sindh, where thousands of 
his followers perished by the way. (rujarat itself, like 
most of the provinces overrun by Mahmud, was left under 
the sway of a tributary prince. 

In the year 1030, soon after Persiti had fallen under 
the yoke of Ghazni, death put an end to the terrible 
Sultan s career. For a century and a half his dynasty 
held its ground with varying fortunes in the country 
beyond the Indus. Li India, however, it never gained 
any permanent footing eastward of Labor. Mahmud’s 
expeditions, indeed, had been little else than enormous raids, 
and his successors were too busy in fighting foes nearer 
home to keep in order their Hindu tributaries between the 
Satlaj and the Ganges. Before the middle of the eleventh 
century the king of Dehli threw off the Moslem yoke, 

* Thornton denies the truth of this story about the jewels, as haviiig' 
been unknown to the earlier chroniclera. 
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other princes rallied to his side, and but for the desperate 
defence of its starving garrison, Labor itself would have 
been i‘cscued from the grasp of its new masters. In the 
middle of the twelfth century that city became the last 
refuge of the Ghaznevid Sultans, when the rest of their 
possessions had been torn from them by the Saljukian 
Turks and tludr own kinsmen, the Afghan princes of Ghor. 

Tliii’ty years later the descendants of Sabaktagin ceased 
to r<ugn in the Panjab also. In the year 1180, Shahab-ud> 
din of Ghor, better known to history as Mohammad Ghori^ 
<‘rowncd his former successes against Khusru Malik, the 
Ghaznevid Sultan of Labor, by seizing his capital and 
]>earing the Sultan himself a prisemer to Ghor, where 
Mohammad’s elder brother then held his court. Master 
of the Panjab from Peshawar to Multan, Mohammad pre- 
sently led his warriors across the Hathij to moot the allied 
Hindu hosts of Dehli and Ajniir on the banks of the 
sacred Baraswati. A great battle, fought near Thanesar, 
ended in the rout of the invaders ; and Mohammad, after 
a hot pursuit, was glad to place the Indus between hi» 
shattered forces and the foe. Two years later, in 1193, 
the beaten prince, burning for revenge, threw out fresh 
swarms of horsemen over the fair fields of Sirhind. 
Prithiraj, King of Dehli, his former foe, awaited him on 
the old battle-field, at the head of an immense array of 
horse and foot, marshalled under the foremost princes 
of Hindustan. The night before the battle wduch was to 
decide the fate of so many ancient kingdoms was spent by 
the Hindus in careless merriment, by the Turks in quiet 
]>reparations for attack. Before dawn Mohammad had 
<*rosscd the Baraswati and w’cll-nigh taken his opponents 
unawares. Btill, with ranks hastily foraied. they withstood 
ior a time his most determined onsets. At length he 
ordered a retreat. The Hindus, in the eagerness of their 
pursuit, fell into disorder. Tw'clvo thousand Turkish 
horsemen, led by Mohammad himself, thundered down 
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into their broken ranks. Tho best and bravest of their 
leaders were slain or captured, and tho shattered remnants 
of that proud army lied from a field reeking with tlu; 
blood of their dead and dying countrymen. 

On that fatal day Aryan India lost far more than thou- 
sands of precious lives and the accumulated treasures oi 
a vast camp. From this second battle of Narayan dates 
tho true beginning of India’s long subjection to Moham- 
madan rule. After staining his victory with tho slaughter 
of his royal captive, Prithiraj, and of many thousand 
Hindus whom the storming of Ajmir threw into his 
clutches, the resolute Ghorian made over his new con- 
quests to his ablest general, Kutab-ud-din, who speedily 
carried his arms as far south as Koel, the modern Aligarh, 
and fixed the seat of his government in Dchli itself. Next 
year Mohammad, with a fresh army, returned from Gliazni 
to overthrow tho immemorial kingdom of Kanauj and 
destroy or defile tho temples of idolatrous Hindus at 
Baniiras. On this occasion the Rhators of Kanauj, one ol’ 
the oldest Rajput tribes, sought honourable exile among 
tlio rocks and sandhills of Marwar, where they founded 
the still-existent kingdom and dynasty of Jodpur, 

Year by year the Mohammadan arms were carried l>y 
Mohammad or his generals, with almost unvarying success, 
now westward of the Jamna to Gwalior, Chitor, and even 
Gujarat, anon down tho valley of the Lower Ganges into 
the heart of Bengal. If the Rajput princes of Upper 
India fought long and manfully against their doom, it toolv 
Kutab-ud- din’s soldiers but one year to bring the rich 
plains and populous cities of Bengal under the Moslem 
yoke. Nadiya, tho Hindu capital, was given over to 
plunder, and the seat of tho now government fixed at 
Gaur, on a branch of the Lower Ganges, a city whose 
vast circuit of verdure -covered ruins still reveals some 
noteworthy traces of Mohammadan genius in tho domain 
of architecture. Ruthless in destroying the idols and pil- 
£ 2 
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liigiDg the holy i^Iaces of the Hindus, the Mussulman con- 
querors of India in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
adorned tlieir cities with mosques, palaces, tombs, and 
other l)nildings, conspicuous for bold outlines, square 
masses, and severe simplicity of detail. To the polished 
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masterpieces of a later da3% whose glories blossomed in 
the graceful grandcuir of Bijapiir, Ahmadabad, Jaunpur, 
Fathipur Sikri, and bore ripest fruit in the buildings 
reared at Agra and Hehli by Shdhjahan, this old Pathan 
architecture boro much the same relation that the towers 
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of Exeter Cathedral bear to those of Canterbury, or the 
nave of Gloucester to the chapel of Henry VIE. at West- 
miustcr."' 

On the murder of Mohammad Ghori in 1205 by some 
Panjabi hill-men, avIio thus requited him for his cruid 
treaimcTit of tludr countrymen, Mohammad’s faithful vice- 
roy, Kiitab-ud-din, was invested b}^ the dead king’s suc- 
cessor with the sovereignty of Hindustan. The crown 
wdiicli he assumed at Lalior in 1200 he lived to wx*ar but 
four years. His slave and son-in-huv, Altamsh, wdiom the 
nobles of the new kingdom cliosc for their next ruler, had 
a stormy reign of tw'cnty-hvc 3 X‘ars, during which he 
repelled an invasion from Ghazni, wTcsted Sindh from a 
Mussulman rival, conquered Malwa., up to that time ruled 
by a prince of the great Vikram’s line, captured the strong 
fort of Gwalior, and re-established his sway over the re- 
bellious governors of llengal. Of all the old Hindu king- 
doms in Northern India there remained scarceW one out- 
side the Mohamnuulan rule. A few princes were allowed 
still to reign on condition of paying tribute ; but far Ukj 
greater part of the country was governed directly by rulci's 
(d’ the conquering race. 

It was in this reign that the Great Khan of Tartaiy, 

* The Tnonuraents of early Pathan art in or near Delili include tin 
Kutab Mmar, one of the loftiest and most striking pillais in the world. 
The pointed arch first takes its ]*l<ice m Tatlian buildings of the thir- 
teenth centmy. At Bijujiiir, in Sattaia, the great dome of Mohammad 
Adil Shah’s mausoletirii, built in the tirst years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, deserves special notice. The Jama Masjid of Ahmad.ihad, built 
by Ahmad Shah in the fifteenth century, with its fifteen domes upheld 
by 2G0 pillars, and the delicate lattice-work of its stone scieens, may 
rank among the most beautiful of Eastern mosques. At Ahmadabad 
and Jauni»ur the influence of Hindu on ]^[ohamma(Jan art is clearly 
traceable. The great mosque at Eathipur Sikri, twenty miles south- 
west of Agra, with its glorious gateways, vast quadrangle, and majestic 
cloisters, attests from the lull on which it stands the piety and the 
splendid taste of the great Akbar, who also built at Hehli, in honour of 
his father lluma 3 'iin, a marble monument second only as a work of art 
to its younger rival, the Taj at Agra. 
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Chingiz Khan, the scourge of Asia, swept with his countless 
hordes of Mongol horsemen, like a lava-flood, over the 
vast regions between the Caspian and the Pacific, over- 
throwing the Turkish monarchy of Kharizm, and chasing 
the son of its Sultan, wdio had also reigned in Kabul, 
beyond the Indus. Had Altamsh listened to the prayer of 
the fugitive prince, India also might have been involved in 
tlie general ruin. But Jalal-ud-din had to floe elsewhither, 
and the terrible Tartar contented himself with a flying 
raid through Sindh. Three centuries more Inid to elapse 
licforc a conqueror of the race of Chingiz founded a new 
cinpirc in niiidustan. 

On the death of Altamsh in 1280 his sceptre passed 
into the hands of a son, who was speedily set aside by his 
manly-hearted sister Itizia, wdiose only tault, says the his- 
torian Ferislita, lay in her being a wmman. Jler vigorous 
but troubled reign of three years collapsed in a rising 
among her nobles, who I'cscnted the favours she bestowed 
on her Abyssinian slave. Carried olf a prisoner to Ba- 
ihinda, she ^Yon the heart of her captor, became his wife, 
and, with hia help, took the field against her rebellious 
brother Bairam. Fortune, how'over, again dt‘scrtcd her 
ai-ma, and her second imprisonment wms speedily follo’wcd 
by her violent death. 

In the six following years two princes of the house of 
Altamsh successively exchanged the throne of Dchli for 
ijuprisonmeut and death at the hand of their restless or 
insulted nobles. Mahmud, a younger sou of Altamsh, 
was then called to the throne, which he hold for tAventv 
years, dying peacefully in his bed after a scries of success- 
ful struggles with the Hindu warriors of llajputana, Bun- 
dalkhand, and other revolted or independent states. His 
nephew, Slier Khan, even succeeded in driving the 
IMoghal invaders out of Ghazni and reannexing it to the 
throne of Dehli. His successor, Balban, a Turkish slave 
wdioso merits had wmn him the hand of a daughter of 
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Aliamsli and raised him to the post of Wazir, or x>Time 
minister, under Mahmud, stepped ’without ditiiculty, but 
not ’without bloodshed, into the latter's place. Having in 
true Turkish fashion got rid of his foremost rivals, ho 
ruled the country for twenty years with a strong but by 
no means heavy hand, (xcept wlien he had to put down a 
revolt in llengal or to enforce his edicts against wine and 
0])eu prolligacy. His death, at a ripe old age, was 
liastened by grief for tlie loss of his favourite son ]\roham- 
uiad, who fell in tluj Hush of victory over his Moghal 
foes. His s))lendid court, fdled with poets, ai'tists, philo- 
sopluM’s from inany lands, and nd'ugee princes from tlie 
re.dms overrun hy Chingiz and his succcssxors, furnished a 
<*()ngenial theme for the pons of fervid histoi'ians. It is 
wortliy of ri'inark, lunvovei*, that the ])rinco who thus 
ojX'iied his doors to high-horn or accomplished strangers, 
had litthi mercy to si)are for the subject Hindus. Not one 
of that race, vro are told, Avas allowed hy him to rise in 
the service of the State. 



CHAPTER n. 


TriE Kllir.JI DYNASTY OF DEHLI, A.D. 1288 — 1321. 

Two 3’cars after Ralban’s (loath, Jalal-ud-din Firoz, a chief 
of the Kljilji iriho that dwelt in the Afghan mountains, 
founded a new d^^uasty in the blood of BalbaiTs worthless 
grandson, Kai-kobad. In the fifth ^^car of his reign a 
JMussulman army, led by his nephew Ala-ud-din, began 
tliat scries of invasions which was to end in the conquest 
of HoiitlKun India. Ijadcn wdth the untold plunder of 
Deogarh, the modern Raulatabad, a famous hill-fort be- 
longing to the Yadava kings of Maharashtra, the victorious 
n(‘phcw returned home to X’iot, to compass in the most 
treacherous manner, the death of his confiding old uncle 
in the seventh ^a^ar of his reign. This murder having 
been presently followed up b}" that of the king’s two sons, 
Ala-ud-din mounted the vacant throne. His reign of 
twenh" years was opened by the reconquest of Gujarat and 
lh(i capture of its Rajput queen, who lived to adorn the 
compicror’s harara. Next ^^ear his own strength and the 
courage of his troops were yet more severely tried in 
r('pelling the inroads of a vast body of Moghal horsemen, 
who 8wex)t Northern India up to the very gates of his 
capital, A great battle in the plains near the Satlaj 
issued in the rout of the invaders, but the victory was 
dearl)^ won bj^ the death of the Pathan monarclTs ablest 
general. A second inroad took place in 1308, while half 
of Ala-ud- din’s army was engaged in a fresh invasion of 
Southern India, and ho himself was about to lead thither 
another army flushed with the recent plunder of Chitor in 
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Rajputdna.* The sudden retreat of the Moghals from 
the land they had wasted to their heart’s content, was 
followed by their reappearance in 1305 and 1806. Once 
more the choicest warriors of Islam advanced, says their 
historian,! ‘Mike clouds and rain” against the infidel 
Tartars, and falling on them “ like a raging storm ” drove 
them with tremendous slaughter across the Indus. 
‘‘ Countless infidels were dispatched to hell,” and many 
thousands were taken prisoners. With a cruelty not alto- 
gether unprovoked, the merciless Sultan ordered that his 
male captives should all be slain and beaten up into 
mortar for the Fort at Dohli. A bastion or pillar was 
likewise formed out of their heads. 

Free from further alarms on his Western border, the 
energetic Sultan sent his gcni'-ral, Kafiir, a promoted slaves 
to enforce payment of the tribute due from the Ihijah cd’ 
Deogarh. Yielding to necessity, the Rajah sued for easy 
and obtained libera.l terms. Three years afterwards the 
same general subdued the kingdom of Warangiil, to the 
south of the Godavari, not very fir from the modern 
Haidarabad. In besieging the walled town of AVarangul 
the Mussulmans idled their “Western catapults” with 
such effect that the earthen walls were pounded into 
dust ” by the incessant shower of heavy stones. When 
the besiegers had stormed the outer works of the city,!, 
its defenders lost heart and sued for terms. Little was 
granted them except their lives. Under fierce threats of 

* Daring these centuries of troul>lo the Hindu princes, if tl)oy failed 
to avcit disaster, knew at least how to die. Hopeless of resisLuicc, the 
Queen of Chi tor witli the noblest of her ladies perished in the flames 
of their own kindling, while the Rajah and his faithful followers were 
finding the death they souglit on the weapons of tlie foe. A similar 
issue had marked the siege of Rhantambhor in 1291). 

t Mi'r Khusru, author of the Tan'kli-i-Aliti, which narrates the 
history of Ala-ud-din down to a.d. 1310. See Sir H. Elliot’s “ History 
of India as told by its own Historians,” vol, iii. 

X According to another historian, Barni, the besiegers took the out- 
works by escalade. 
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a general massacre, the unfortunate Eajah had to make all 
liis treasures over to the conqueror, who returned to Dehii 
Ifuhm with the gatluirod \vca1th of a kingdom which for 
centuries had tluiven peacefully under its Hindu lords. 
A hundred elcpliaiits, sov(‘n thousand horses, and treasure 
enough to load a thousand camels, were the visible tokens 
(d’ Kafur’s success. His new conquest remained under 
the rule of ils Itajali, Tiaddar J)(‘0, on condition of his 
pa)ing a yt'arly Irilmto to the Sultan.^’ 

The followijjg year saw' Maabar, the modern Carnati<', 
overrun by the same commaiuhu', wlio left his footmarks 
<!Vcryvv'hero in ])limdercd cities, ruined temples, and idols 
brolorti into j>ieccs or carried off as part of the prize. On 
his marcli soiitli-oasiward across tlie highlands of Maisor, 
he sa('.ked the city of T)\var-Samudra, and defaced tho 
l)eautirul temple which a king of the Belhil lino had just 
ia'ared in liouonr of Siva. I' After bearing his standard to 
Madiirn, if not to Capo Comorin, and building a mosqne 
tit some placii on the sea-coast opposite Ceylon, Ktifiir 
)’eturued to l)ehli in Hdll witli a booty tbc like of wdiicb 
bis countrymen there bad never before sotm. According 
to tlie native chroniclers, it included six hundred tind 
tw'clvo elepluints, ninety-six tliousand vkdis of gold,J 
several boxes of pearls and jewels, and twenty tliousand 
liorses. To eaeb of his higher olliccrs the Sultan dis- 
tributed tho gold in shares, ranging from half a viaii to 
four mans. 

Once more, in 1)H2, Ktifur invaded the Htikban, to 
punish tho refractory Prince of Heogarb, ri^ceivo tribute 
from AVarangiil, and send homo fresh spoils from con- 
quered counti'ies. Meanw'hilc liis master, Ala-ud-din, 

* Kafur’s army appears to have been reinforced by large numbers of 
Haratha horse and foot furnished by tho Rajah of Di ogarh. 

t Supposed to he the great temple of llalibcd in Maisor, a marvel 
of florid decoration. 

X A man or maund equals about 80 lbs. w'cight English. 
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•vYreaked a fearful vengeance on the ‘‘new Mussulmans,” 
or converted Moghals, who had been taken into his ser- 
vice or allowed to settle on his lands. Suddenly reduced 
by his orders to poverty and forced idleness, some of 
them plotted to seize, if not to slay, the ruler who was 
accused of grinding down his subjects with fines and 
lieavy burdens, and enforcing with cruel penalties the 
prohibitions of the Koran against wine and other strong 
drinks. In nnaiting this new danger, Ala-ud-din gave full 
swing to his own bloodthirsty nature ; twenty thousand 
Moglials, most of whom knew nothing of the plot, being 
by Ills orders slaughtered in one day. 

Tbroiiglioiit his reign, Ala-ud-din seems to have be- 
trayed in turn the most opposite workings of a strong but 
ill-l)al!iTK‘ed niiture. A cruel tyrant, ho yet gave hood at 
times to the counsels of his more outs])oken advisers, and 
made some attempts to administ(*r a rude sort of justicfi 
among his pcc^plc. From a life of the grossest debauchery 
he could pass for some years into one of outward temper- 
ance and self-denial. Illiterate himself, he encouraged 
the presence of learned men at his court, and even deigned 
for their sak'c to master the rudiments of the Persian lan- 
guage.^ Utterly ruthless towards friends' or foes who 
might liavc stirred up liis bile against them, he wmiild 
sometimes listen with good humour, cr at least with 
patience, to advice olfored liim under the faitli of his 
kingly w^ord. If he plotted the death of one of his bravest 
ofiic.ers, lie never tired of licaping favours on another who, 
all the while, w^as planning how to wrest the sceptre from 
his heirs. Finos, confiscations, and plunder went far to 
fill his treasury; but ho chocked the license of his nobles, 
tried to put down bribery and extortion among his revenue 
collectors, and punished with summary sternness every 

* Barni, however, says that he “ never associated with men of 
learning.” 
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shopkeeper who was caught dealing in false weights or 
measures against the poor.* 

In order to keep down the turbulence of his nobles, the 
exactions of his public servants, and to enforce obedience 
to his many stern decrees, Ala-ud-din maintained an army 
of spies and informers, who reported regularly whatever 
they might sec or hear, even in the most private places. 
So great was the dread of them that many a noble dared 
liardly speak aloud in his owm palace. A special edict, 
moreover, forbade the nobles and great men from giving 
feasts, holding meetings, marrying or giving in marriage 
without the Sultan’s leave, or admitting strange guests 
into their houses. No Avonder that feasting and lios- 
])itality fell into disuse, that the sarais^ or public resting- 
places, wore cleared of plotters, and that treason for a 
time became too perilous a game even for the boldest to 
play at, Avhen his trustiest-seeming comrade miglit prove 
to be his direst foe. 

Among other classes rebellion was to bo disarmed by 
other means, such as hcaA’y imposts, arbitrary tines, and 
sweeping resumptions of freehold estates. To the mass 
of tlic Sultan’s subjects money became a thing unknown, 
and the people, says Barni, “ were all so absorbed in 
obtaining the means of living, that the name of rebellion 
Avas ncAHir mentioned.” For the millions of Hindus who 
had passed under the Moliammadan yoke this Avas indeed 
a time of bitter suffering. Like the Jcavs in Europe at 
that very date, they Avere tlccced and harried at ever}’’ 
tarn. From the or poll-tax, to the rack-rent le\ded 

on the land in the shape of half the gross produce, no 
effort Avas spared to reduce them to a common poverty. 

* According to Uarni, bo)S were fieqnently seiil into the fMicar to 
test the honesty of the siiopkeepera. If one of these gave short 
weight, the inspector went to liis shop, “took from it what was de- 
ficient, and afterwards cut from his haunches an equal w^eight of flesh, 
which was thrown down before his eyes.” — Sir H. Elliot's “ History of 
India,” vol. iii. p. 106. 
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The poorest Hindu was taxed for the goat that gave him 
milk ; his neighbour for the bullock that ploughed his bit 
of land. To ride their own horses and wear fine clothing 
were luxuries reserved for very few of the subject race. 
Threats and blows enforced the tax-gatherer’s merciless 
demands. No Hindu, says the historian,'*' “could hold 
up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold or silver 
or of any superfluity was to be seen.” So hard became 
the struggle to live that the wives of Hindu landowners 
were often fain to servo for hire in the houses of the 
Mussulmans. 

Nor did their troubles end here. It was the Sultan’s 
ambition to keep up a large army on a low rate of pay — 
an achievement possible only if the price of provisions 
could bo kept down. “ The second Alexander,” as he 
delighted in calling himself, proceeded to fix the market- 
prices of various grains. A good deal of the “ tribute ” 
or land-re venue was by his orders levied in kind. With 
the grain thus ix'gularly accruing he filled his granaries. 
The grain -dealers were forced to sell again at a low 
uniform rate the corn wiiicli the ro/yu/.v, or peasants, 
luid been forced to scdl them after satisfying the wants 
of the royal treasury. In times of drought and dearth 
the royal granaries threw open their stores at the market- 
rates. itegratiug was punished by heavy fines and for- 
feiture of the stock held back from sale. Any attempt to 
raise the market-prices was further checked by the punish- 
ment of the market -overseer himself. Horses, cattle, 
slaves, fruit, vegetables, grocery, shoes, needles, every- 
thing, in short, exposed for sale in the bazars or market- 
places had its value strictly regulated and kept down by 
royal command. Nothing might bo exported, wliile im- 
portation was freely encouraged. Hours were fixed for 
opening and closing shops. The monarch’s will, in short, 
became law, overriding even the precepts of the Koran 
♦ Barni “ Tar&h-i-Firoz Sh^hi." 
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whenever these might clash with his own views of right 
and cxpc(licnc 3 \ If his zeal for regulating everything Jed 
often to absurd injustice, or provoked repeated evasions of 
intolerable edicts, he appears at least to have succeeded 
in maintaining a cheap army, in keeping a tight hand on 
his unruly nobles, and in making life a sore burden to the 
mass of his Hindu subjects. 

For some years of his reign Ala-ud-din governed vigor- 
ously and with fair success. Peace and order nourished 
everywhere ; the nobl(‘S were quiet, the people outwardly 
loyal ; life and property were pretty safe on the highw^ays. 
Splendid buildings adorned his capital, and noble tanks 
stored up their water for the use of the dwrellers in large 
towns. At length, however, the worse traits of his cha- 
racter and conduct began to bear answering fruit. The 
arrogance which had formerly shown itself in schemes for 
sotting up a ne^w religion, now tempted him to exchange 
his able ministers for worthless eunuchs and slaves who 
only pandered to his love of pleasure. A dropsy, brought 
on or heightened by self-indulgence, increased the violence 
of his temper. Mistrustful of most men, he yielded him- 
self blindly into the hands of his cunning favourite — his 
partner in the foulest profligacy — Kafiir. Under this 
man’s baneful influence he ordered the death of his 
brother-in-law and the imprisonment of his two elder sons. 
His nobles at length began to plot against him. Gujarat 
broke into fierce rcbclhon. Cbitor w^as wrested from Mos- 
lem rule by the famous Rajput chief Hamir, and the son- 
in-law of Ram DOo drove the Mohammadans out of Ma- 
harashtra. On hearing of these manifold disasters, the 
death- stricken monarch is s.aid to have bitten his own flesh 
wdth rage. He died soon afterwards in the last days of 
the year 131G ; and Kafur, rightly or wrongly, ^vas widely 
credited with a direct share in his death. 

That ho meant to profit by it w-as at once made clear 
enough by his seizure of the government, under a show of 
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acting as guardian to the youngest son and pretended heir 
of the late king. The eyes of the two eldest sons were 
put out by his orders, and nothing but his own death at 
the hands of some officers of the palace-guard saved the 
family of his late master from the doom which so often 
follows a change of dynasties, or even of kindred rulers, in 
the East. 

The third son of the late king, Mobarak, had no sooner 
regained his own freedom, and mounted the throne under 
the title of Kutab-ud-din, than he loo proceeded to assure 
his hold of it by blinding his youngest brother and slaying 
the officers to whom ho owed his life and sceptre. His 
short reign of four years opened well with the release of 
many thousand political prisoners, the restoration of much 
confiscated land, and the annulling of nearly all the harsh 
laws devised by his father. The Hitidns bi*(>athod freely 
under a king who refused to tax them to the starving-point, 
and the Mussulmans once more took their pleasure without 
fear of spies and cruel tortures. While an able general 
suppressed the revolt in Gujarat, the king himself marched 
into the Dakhan, retook the stronghold of Dcogarh, and 
hunted the rebel leader, Ilarpiil, out of his last hiding- 
place to a horrible death : ho was flayed alive by order of 
the Sultan. 

Leaving his favourite Khusrii, a converted Hindu, to 
overrun the Carnatic, Kutab-ud-din returned to Dehli. 
There, amidst his wine- cups, his women, and his flatterers, 
ho gave small heed to passing aflairs, except when a plot 
discovered or a rebellion suppressed might rouse him into 
a burst of vindictive savagery. At length he too fell an 
unpitied victim to the treachery of his trusted follower 
Khusrii, who clinched his crime by slauglitering all those 
members of the royal family 'whom his master had spared. 
Only for a few months, however, did the renegade Hindu 
enjoy his blood-bought crown. Ghuzi Khan Toghlak, 
Governor of the Panjab, led his veterans against the 
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usurper. The victory of Indrapat, crowned by the seizure 
and beheading of Kliusru, opened Dchli to the conqueror, 
who was hailed by his Mussulman countrymen as their 
deliverer from the yoke of “ Hindus and Parwaris.”* 

^ These Parwaris were a body of retainers from Gujarat. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE TOGHLAK, SAIYID, AND LODI DYNASTIES, A.D. 1321 

1526. 

Not ono of tho house of KhiJji being found alive, Toghlak 
mounted tho throne of Dchli with the title of Ghiyas-ud- 
din. Under the mild rule of this son of a Turkish slave 
hy a Hindu mother tho country prospered, the Moham- 
madans breathed freely, and even tho Hindus had little 
cause to regret the change. After setting his finances in 
order and lowering the land-rents to a pitch so moderate 
that fresh fields might yearly be brought under tho plough, 
the new king proceeded to strengthen his frontiers against 
the Moglials. In 1322 his son Juna Khan was deputed 
to invade Telingana and bring the refractory ruler of Wa- 
rangiil to terms. Repulsed with heavy losses on tho first 
attack, he succeeded tho next year in capturing the city 
and bearing its Rajah prisoner to Debli. Tho name of tho 
city was changed to Sultanpur, and Mussulman officers 
were left in charge of tho conquered province. The king’s 
arms were equally successful against the Moghal invader 
on tho north-west. 

Next year the king himself marched into Laknauti, or 
Jiengal, where the son of his old master, Balban, still held 
an almost independent sway.'^' After bestowing on Karra 
Khan a royal umbrella in token of kingly rank, and reduc- 
ing to obediencG the revolted provinces of Dakha and 
Jaunpur, he returned homewards, only to be crushed to 

♦ See page 65, 
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death, by design or accident, in the pavilion which his son 
had built for his reception at Toghlakabad. 

Juna Khan, who succeeded him in 1325 under the title 
of Mohamnuid Toghlak, appears to have been one of the 
most gifted, wayward, wrong-headed, and merciless princes 
of his ago. Deeply read in Persian and Arabic lore, 
equally at homo in Greek philosophy and the physical 
sciences, a good mathematician, a renowned orator and 
letter- writer, endowed with a wonderful memory, of tem- 
perate habits, dauntless courage, invincible energy, in word 
and deed a pious kTussulman,* he bade fair to outtop the 
highest achievements of any former reign. But the curse 
of absolute power, working on a heated brain, a proud 
heart, and a iiercc, unbridled temper, turned all that teem- 
ing promise to naught ; and the wonder of his age lived to 
become its direst scourge. 

His, first measure, the payment of a heavy bribe to get 
rid of the Moghals who had invaded the Panjab, was 
rewarded with a success it hardly d (‘served. The same 
good fortune, with better reason, followed his standard 
into Southern India, nearly all of which became tho- 
roughly subjected to his rule. From Gujarat to Chitta- 
gong, from Ijahor to Madura, stretched an empire wider 
than that of Aurangzib. But Mohammad hungered after 
new conquests. Three hundred and seventy thousand 
horsemen, according to Bami, were held for a whole year 
in readiness to enter Khordsan. The cost of their main- 
tenance, however, emptied his treasury, and the troops, 
collected for the conciuest of Persia, repaid themselves on 
their way home with the plunder of their own people. 

A few years later, in 1337, the restless Sultan sought 
to replenish a drained exchequer by throwing another 

* “ No learned or scientific man, or scribe, or poet, or wit, or phy- 
sician, could have presumed,’^ says Bami, ‘‘ to argue with him about 
his own special pursuit, nor would he have been able to maintain hia 
position against the throttling arguments of the Sul can.” 
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large army somewhere across the Himalayas into Chinese 
Turkistan/-' Checked in their advance by the courage or 
the numbers of the Chinese ; wasted by hardships, dis- 
ease, and the attacks of the hill-tribes in their rear, very 
few of the hundred thousand wdio set forth on that fatal 
errand surYi\ed the perils of a yet more ruinous retreat 
through fever-breathing forests and Hooded plains. 

Meanwhile Mohammad seems to have tried all manner 
of device's for recruiting liis diminished revenues. New 
cesses on the land reduced the bulk of the r(tiiiatSy or 
peasants, to utter beggary, thousands of them leaving 
their untilled fields to roam the jungles in quest of food, 
or to lurk about the highways in hopes of plunder. 
Drought and high prices, the fruit in groat measure of 
these I'xactions, brought on a famine which raged in the 
Ganges \ alley for several years, slaying “ thousands upon 
thousands” of starving wretches, and breaking up many a 
liousoliold whose forefathers liad dwelt for centuries in the 
same villngo. Tiurge tracts of fruitful country were re- 
duced to dos('rt. Ill trying to mend matters the Sultan 
only made them worse. His scheme for circulating copper 
tokens of an artificial value in the place of gold and silver 
succeeded only in deranging the course of trade and 
enlarging the circle of popular sufferiug, without restoring 
the shattered llnanccs of the state. 

In this state of things, discontent, disorder, and rebel- 
lion grew more, and more rife. Hardly had Multan been 
reduced to obedience, when the king’s nephew rose against 
him in the Dakhari, and a Mussulman noble drove the 
king’s officers out of Bengal. With his usual energy 
Mohammad turned upon his assailants. His nephew was 
defeated, taken, and flayed alive. A popular outbrealc in 

* Barni talks of a march towards “ the mountain of Karajal,” which 
“ lies between the territories of Hind and those of China.” The cap- 
ture of this mountain was somehow to aid Mohammad in his stiU- 
cherished designs on KhorasfCn. 

F 2 
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the Doab, or country between the Jainna and the Ganges, 
was suppressed with hideous slaughter of innocent thou- 
sands. The great city of Kanauj was given over to a 
general massacre. While one of his officers was putting 
down a revolt in Labor, the king himself marched from 
Deogarh to deal witli a like disturbance in the Carnatic. 
Cholera, however, made such inroads into his camp at 
Warangiil, that ho withdrew his troops to Deogarli, him- 
self half dead from the same disease ; and presently Wa- 
rangul also threw off the imperial yoke. It is mentioned 
as a master-flight of whimsical self-conceit, that a tooth 
he had lost on his way homewards was buried with great 
pomp under a stately mausoleum at Bhir. 

It was about this time that Mohammad’s liking for 
Deogarh issued in a rash and disastrous attempt to sub- 
stitute that place for Dehli as the seat of his rule. He 
changed its name to Haulatabad. When his new capital 
had been adorned -with new buildings and strengthened 
with new lines of defence, he commanded the people of 
Dehli to leave the city, whoso growing splendour had kept 
pace with the growth of Mohammadan conquests, and to 
march with all their household goods to the honiQs he had 
chosen for them beyond the Batpura hills. The road 
tliithcr had been planted with full-grown trees ; but thou- 
sands perished from the toils of that long journey, and as 
many more filled the graveyards of Daulatabad. Ere long 
the survivors were allowed to return home, but once more, 
under pain of death, were they compelled to emigrate 
afresh. The new capital, however, was not fated to pros- 
per on the ruins of the old. Dehli was again repeopled, 
and Mohammad’s last years w^cre chiefly spent in the city 
that towers along the Jamna. 

Those years were troubled with fresh storms, and fresh 
disasters followed each other, in spite of the Sultan’s high 
abilities and of the countenance bestowed upon him by the 
nominal head of Islam, the reigning Khalif of Egypt. 
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Famine slill raged in the Doab. His well-meant cfioids to 
improve tlio revenue by bringing waste lands under tillage 
seem to have ended only ni enricliing a crew of ollicial 
harpies at the public expense. Terrible punishments 
goaded his subjects into Iresh outbreaks. The iinpro- 
vokiMl slaii^btor el' eighty “foreign Amirs,” or converted 
IVIoghal settlers, b;> lus willing tool, the governor of Malwa, 
roused their coiuitrymcn in Gujarat into a rebellion, tho 
sctiiio of Avbicb was afterwards shifted to Daulatabad. 
After wasting the former province with fire and sword, 
jMoliamiiiad hastened into tho Dakban ; hut while ])o was 
besic'ging Daulatabad, tlic news of a frt'sh rising recalled 
him into Gujarat. Hero ho was again successful; hut 
mearnviiilo tho j)akhau van slipping surely out of his 
grasp. With tho help of the go^crnor of iMalwa the in- 
surgents drove the king’s troops across tho Narbadha ; 
and their ijcw leader, llasan Gangu, became tho first king 
ot an imlei'ondcnt Dahmani line, whoso swny was to 
llourisb for the lU'xt hundred and eighty years. 

Gujaiat reduced to order and desolation, tho active 
monarch turiual Iiis arms against Sindh, whoso princes 
had gi\e]i sliolU'r t(» the tugitives from tho neighbouring 
province. Jii spite ol ill luailth ho was pushing on tov^ards 
Tail a, on the Indus, Vvhen death, hastened h}'’ a hearty 
meal ol lif-h, brought all Jiis cares, sohemes, and follies to a 
sudden close, in the twonly-sixth year of his un(j[uict reign, 
Seldom has a prince of like capacity laboured with a will 
so froward for his own undoing. Tho crewhilo master of 
Jicarly the whole Indian ])eumsula had lived to see one 
provinc,c after anv)lher fall away from his sceptre. It ^vas 
more than two centuries before an emperor of Dohli again 
hold actual sway over the Mussulman lords of Bengal, 
For nearly the same period Bijayanagar, cradled among 
rugged hills on the right bank of tho Tumhadra, remained 
the scat ol a powerful Hindu realm, at one time reaching 
southwards to Madura, The Hindu Itajahs of Teliugana 
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fixed tbeir capital for about eighty years at Waxangul, and 
when that stronghold fell into the hands of a Bahmani 
prince, they continued for another century to hold the rest 
of their dominions on the Kistna and the Godavari by 
right of their own strong arms. Kulbarga, in the valley 
of the Upper Kistna, became the chief seat of the Bah- 
mani * princes already named, whose sway extended east- 
ward from the sea to Berar, and from the Tapti southward 
to the Tumbadra. Several other provinces, such as Malwa 
and Gujarat, were either in full revolt or smarting under 
heavy punishment for past outbreaks, when Mohammad 
Toghlak breathed his last. 

His nephew and successor, Firoz Shah, made a vigorous 
but vain attempt to reconquer Bengal. By the treaties 
afterwards concluded with that province and the Dakhan, 
he accepted the issue he could no longer avert. | A sub- 
sequent expedition into Sindh resulted in the nominal sub- 
mission of the Jam of Tatta, a Ilajput of the dynasty 
which had lately succeeded the old Sumera line. With 
these exceptions and that of a temporary rising in Guja- 
rat, his reign for many years was peaceful and prosperous, 
and marked by not a few wholesome enactments. The 
savage punishments and tortures inflicted by former rulers 
were nearly all done away. J A great many small and 


* Hasan Gangii, founder of the dynasty, is said by Ferishta to have 
been an Afghan husbandman, settled near Dehli on the estate of a 
Brahman whose favour he had won by handing over to him some 
ti easure found on the estate. The Brahman seems to have had friends 
at court, to whose notice he recommended his tenant. Taking his 
patron's name, Hasan rose in the king’s service, and when he too 
became a king, he added the name of Bahmani in honour of the 
friendly Brahman. 

t The rulers of those provinces seem still to have paid tribute to 
Di'hli, but were otherwise independent sovereigns, 

X “ Amputation of hands and feet, ears and noses ; tearing out the 
eyes. j>ouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of the 
hands and feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving iron 
nails into the hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, sawing men 
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vexatious imposts were removed. The victims of his 
uncle’s cruelty he consoled with gifts or restored to their 
forfeit honours. Lands wrested from their former owners 
were given back to them or their heirs. The needy and 
the unemployed ho supplied with work. Learning was 
encouraged, vice in its worse and more open forms sternly 
repressed, and luxury discountenanced by the king’s own 
example. 

A devout Mussulman, he gave alms freely to the poor, 
built many moscpies, monasteries, and colleges, repaired 
the tombs of former sultans and nobles, and founded 
hospitals for high and low. With a grim sort of justice 
he refused to exempt the Brahmans, “the very keys of 
the chamber of idolatry,” from the hateful Jizii/a, or poll- 
tax, levied on all other Hindus. At the same time he 
remitted the tax on every Hindu who would make pro- 
fession of Islam, a stroke of policy which gained large 
numbers of converts to the dominant creed.* Gifts and 
honours farther awaited these new soldiers of Mahomet ; 
but for those who held fast to the creed of their fore- 
fathers ho had little mercy to spare. Their temples were 
destroyed, their holy books, vessels, and idols publicly 
burnt, their loaders not seldom put to death, j If the 
Christian pi-inces of that age were ecpially ruthless towards 
the heretic and the heathen, we cannot vronder at the in- 
tolerance shown by a believer in a religion which proclaimed 
the duty of converting inlidels at the sword’s point. 

His religious training, however, bore fairer fruit than 
this. The historians of his day dwell with pride on the 

asunder ; these,” says Firoz Shah hira.self, “and many similar tortures 

were practised Through God’s mercy these severities and 

terrors have been exchanged for tenderness, kindness, and mercy.” 

* bee the “ Tan'kh-i-Firoz Shahi” of Shams-i-Siraj, a contemporary of 
Firoz, and that mon.-irch’s own brief memoir of his reign, the “ Futuhat-i- 
Fu-oz Shahi ’’—both in vol. hi. of Elliot’s “History of India.” 

t In spite of his own milder edicts, Firoz Shah had at least one poor 
Brahman burnt at the stake, according to the historian Shams-i-Siriij. 
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many public works begun or carried through during tho 
reign of Firoz Toghlak. He is said, we know not how 
accurately, to havo built two hundred forts and cities, 
forty mosques, thirty colleges, a hundred hospitals, a hun- 
dred and twenty khdnlatSy or public inns and caravanserais, 
twenty palaces, five tombs, a hundred tanks for batli- 
ing, a hundred and fifty bridges, and ten monumental 
pillars. To him also was Ui)pcr India first indebted for 
water-works like those with which Southern India had 
long been blest. Besides damming fifty rivers and exca- 
vating thirty reservoirs, he carried a canal from Karm'il, on 
the Upper Jamna, through the thirsty x^lains round Haiisi 
and Hisiir, to the Kagar river, and thence onward tlirougli 
oucc fertile Bhatiana to tho Satlaj.^ 

After a reign of thirty-six years, tho good old king 
resigned his throne to his son Nasir-ud-din. But a year 
liad hardly elapsed before the now king was declared by 
ids rebellious nobles unfit to reign; and Firoz, recalled 
from his hard-won privacy, \vas glad to seek it again after 
ho had xilaced the sceptre in the hands of his grandson 
Ghyas-ud-din. A few weeks later ho himself, at tlio great 
ago of ninety, had found tho deexier x)rivacy of tho grave. 

For tho next ten years the history of the Toghlak 
dynasty is one of continual disorder, unrest, and strife. 
In little more than a year one king had been murdered by 
a rival brother, who in his turn had given place to his 
exiled uncle, Nasir-ud-din. For months more tho strife 
between uncle and nephew raged with varying fortune, 
before the twice -crowned son of Firoz Shah drove his 
nephew for the last time out of Dehli. His death in 
February, 1394, transferred the sceptre to his eldest son 
Kumayun, who, dying a few weeks later, was succeeded by 
his brother Mahmud, 

* Of this great imgation-work some two hundred miles have since 
been reopened by the English Government in India with excellent 
laoults. 
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This i)rinco’s nominal reign of ninetoon years began in 
trouble aiul closed in deep gloom. He was a mere boy 
when Mozallar Khan, the son of a converted Kajput, sot 
up an independent kingdom in Gujarat. His example was 
quickly followed by the neighbouring governors of Malwa 
and Kandesh, while his own Wazir founded another king- 
dom at diiunpur on the river Gumti, not far from Banaras. 
Del ill itself was torn by incessant broils between the fol- 
lowers of rival claimants to the throne. 

In the midst of these disorders a remote descendant of 
(Uiingiz Ivban swooped down from Samarkhand across tho 
Indus into tho fair plains of llindustan. At tho Satlaj 
this new invader, known in history as Timur or Tamer- 
lane,*' was met by his grandson, fresh from tho conquest 
of Multan. Their march towards Hehli by tho way of 
J^hatnir, Hamana, and Panipat, w’as marked by the usual 
atrocities of their ago and race. All these, however, were 
surpassed, if we may believe Timur’s own words, by the 
massacre of a hundred thousand i3i*isonors in cold blood 
on his near approach to Dehli.t Mahmud went forth to 
light his fearful adversary, but his troops were no match 
for superior numbers, prowess, and military skill. Tho 
beaten monarch lied to Gujarat, and his capital fell into 
tlie hands of a conqueror whoso deeds were continually 
clashing with Ins pledged words. His promises of quarter 
to tho pi'ople of Hchli issued in a tremendous carnival of 
blood and plunder, which lasted for five days, ho himself 
feasting all tho while in slate outside tho city, in seeming 
helples»sness to avert or stay the horrors let loose by his 
“savage Turks” within. His own account throws little 
light upon tho real origin of a disaster which ho com- 

* A corruption of Timur Lang, that is, Timiir the Lame. Timur 
himself appears to have been more or a Turk than a Mongol by birth. 

f See liis autobiography, the Malfu/ati-Timiiri, in vol. iii. of Elliot’s 
‘‘History of India.” These “infidels and idolaters” were slain on 
grounds of alleged military expedieiicy — a convenient excuse for the 
promptings of religious zeal. 
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placeutly ascribes to the will of God ; the tone of his nar- 
rative betrays small regret ; and his avowed attempt to 
seize all the Hindu refugees in the city provoked the 
tumults whicJi his turbulent soldiery were so prompt Uj 
quench in blood. 

Be that as it may, however, nearly the whole of Dehli 
was given up to plunder, its streets were piled with dead , 
and when tlie new Emperor of India, as Timur now chose? 
to call himself, set forth on his homeward march, a liost of 
captives and an enormous booty of the richest kind fol- 
lowed in his train. 

Having already, by his own account, slain some lakhs’^* 
of infidels, ho resumed his holy war at IMirat, whose cap- 
ture was attended by a general massacre. After raiding 
up the Ganges to Ilardwar, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
and skirting that mighty range as far as Jammu, north of 
Labor, ho at length recrossed the Indus to renew elsewhere 
the horrors which had dogged his steps from that river to 
the Ganges. India at any rate saw him no more. 

The exiled King of Dehli returned to his capital, but 
found little left him except the name of king over a sorry 
remnant of the empire once ruled by Mohammad Togblalv. 
For twelve years more he lived as a titled pensioner of one 
strong-handed noble after another. With his death in 
1412 the house of Toghlak ceased to reign. A tight for 
the succession ended fifteen months later in the triumph of 
Khizr Khan, a Saiyid or descendant of Mahomet, whom 
Timur had appointed Governor of the Panjab. The 
founder of the Saiyid dynasty, he still claimed to govern 
as viceroy of the Emperor Timur. After a prosperous 
reign of seven years, ho was succeeded by his son Mo- 
barak, whose uneventful reign of fourteen years was cut 
short by the assassin’s knife. 

In tlie days of his son Mohammad, Dehli was saved by 
Belol Lodi, the Afghan Governor of Multan, from firlling 

* A lakh is a hundred thousand. 
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into the hands of the independent King of Malwa. Kre 
long, however, Belol himself was laying siege to Dehli, 
but in vain. Withdrawing to his own provinces, he had 
not long to wait before Mohammad’s death and the help- 
less condition of his son Ala-ud-din, \vhose sway extended 
only a few miles round the capital, again brought him with 
fairer prospects to the front. Ala-ud-din retired on a 
pension to Budaon, and in 1450 the grandson of the en- 
nobled Afghan merchant founded a dynasty which reigned 
at Dehli for about seventy-six years. 

For half that period the throne was occupied by Belol 
himself, who is said to have been “ for those days a vir- 
tuous and mild prince, executing justice to the utmost of 
his knowledge.” lie treated his courtiers like friends, 
cared little for display, lived abstemiously, and enjoyed the 
company of learned men.* With the mingled courage and 
caution of his race, he put down one assailant after an- 
other, by fair means or foul, until nearly all the country 
between the Satlaj and the Ganges down to Bamiras had 
been re-annexed to the kingdom of Dehli. His greatest 
achievement was the reconquest of Jaunpur after a war 
w'hich, with varying fortunes and few pauses, raged for 
about twenty-six years. 

Like so many Eastern sovereigns, his son Sikandar had 
to fight for his throne, first with the champions of his 
infant nephew, afterwards with two of his brothers. Unlike 
most conquerors of his race, however, the new Sultan treated 
his fallen rivals with forgmng courtesy, sometimes even 
with brotherly affection. A just and vigorous ruler, he yet 
reserved his kindnesses for men of his own faith. Towards 
the Hindus he proved a merciless bigot, forbidding their 
rites of bathing and pilgrimage, destroying their temples, 
and building mosques in their stead. One poor Brahman, a 
probable disciple of the reformer Khabir, j* was put to death 

♦ See Dow’s “ History ol Hindostan,” vol. ii 

t See Book I. chap, iv. 
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for having dared to maintain before Muhammadan doctors 
the equal claims of all creeds, if honestly practised, to 
acccjjtancc in tlie sight of Clod. 

After a reign of t\ront 3 '- eight years, during which Bahar 
was added to his fathers dominions, Silvandar was suc- 
ceeded hy his son Ibraliim, whoso pride and tyranny drove 
his subjects into frcquoit rc\olts, qiiciiclied by him in seas 
of blood. At length one of his tribesinen, Daulat Khan 
Lodi, Governor of the Binjab, turned for aid to Kabul, 
v*dioro Ihibar, a descendant of Tiiniir/‘" after a strange 
career of perils, defeats, and victories, bad {inally fixed liis 
throne some twenty j^cars l^efore. lie was only fifteen 
when he set forth, in 1497, from Firghana, on the upper 
course of the Jaxartos (the river Syr), to conrpier Baniar- 
khand, A few months later bo leit tliai city to fight for 
the recovery of his native kingdom, which had risen in 
revolt against him. Again, in 1499, ho won his way by 
stratagem into tlie capitid of Timiir, wlilch had meanwhile 
fallen into the Ininds of a powerful Uzbek chief. Blockaded 
by the Uzbeks in Samarkhnnd, ho loft that city a second 
time to liiid Firghana also wrested from his grasp. For 
the next few years Biibar was the sport of untoward for- 
tune, successful at one moment only to be caught in 
sterner straits the next. Baffled at every turn, a wanderer 
hunted for his life, a prisoner in the bauds of his W'orst 
enemies, the brave young chieftain never lost heart. Be- 
gaining his freedom he found shelter for a time in Kunduz, 
at the court of Khusru Shah. Starting thence with an 
army chiclly recruited from Khusrii’s troops, ho marched 
on Kabul in 1504, and soon possessed himself of the 
country which liis undo had lately ruled. 

From that time fortune, if still uncertain, smiled upon 
him in the main. After extending his dominions around 
Kabul, ho crossed tlio Oxus in 1511, and for the third 

* He was sixth in descent from Timur and a remote descendant of 
Chingiz Khan. 
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timo conquered Samarkhand. Driven thence in 1514 by 
his old enemies the Uzbeks, he at length turned his 
thoughts towards India. Ilis lirst invasion of the Panjab 
took i)laco in 1519. Twice again in the next five years he 
crossed the Indus ; and in 1524 he made his way into 
Sirhind, at the invitation of the aforesaid Daulat Khan, 
But that shifty or ill-used Afghan failed to convince Biibar 
of his trustworthiness, and the latter again withdrew to 
Kabul, leaving Ala-nd-din, brother to the Sultan of Dehli,* 
in charge of the Panjab. 

The new governor, after fleeing from the liostility, was 
ere long enjoying the aid of Daulat Khan in his march 
upon Dchli. His defeat by his brother Ibrahim before the 
capital at length roused Babar, flushed with victory over 
the Uzbek invaders of Balkh, to one more decisive eflbrt 
for the empire of Hindustan. In the si)ring of 1526 some 
ten thousand Moghal horsemen, with a smaller body of 
foot and a few licld-guns,| emerged from the hills at 
Ilupur, and, taking up fresh forces on their way, at length 
found themselves on the plain of Panipat, face to face 
with Ibrahim's arm}^ reckoned by the chroniclers, more 
or less wildly, at a hundred thousand strong. On a battle- 
field since famous in Indian history, Biibar entrenched 
his small army. His guns and infantry ranged in well-knit 
lino behind their breastworks, while clouds of watchful 
horsemen covered their flanks, Biibar, with his son Hu- 
mayun, calmly awaited an attack from four times their own 
numbers. Impatient of delay, the hosts of Ibrahim thun- 
dered down upon the foe. Their strength, however, was 
spent in vain upon that bristling barrier. Baffled and 
disordered, they were suddenly beset on their flanks and 
rear by Babar’s active horsemen, whoso arrows seldom 

* Some authorities call liiin uncle, 

t Field-artillery are known to have been cniploj'ed in India as far 
back as 1365 a.d., when the spoils taken by the Bahmani king of the 
Bakhan from the Hindu hosts of Bijayanagar at the battle of Raichdr 
included 300 gun-carriages. 
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missi'.l tlicir mark, llopeatcd charges, one of them led by 
Ibrahim himself, rcHultcd only in heavier slaughter m 
,„oro confased retreat. Meanwhile liabar, issnmg from 
Id;, cnlrei.ehmont,s, led his unbroken troops steadily for- 
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ward into the heart of the hostile rauk.s. Ibrahim and five 
thousand of his best soldiers fell in one spot. Utterly dis- 
heartened by their monarch’s fall, the Pathan army, says 
the historian, “recoiled like surges from a rocky shore, 
and the torrent of flight rolled towards the banks of the 
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Jamna,”* whither the Moghals kept up the pursuit, until 
Ihibar, tired of useless bloodshed, gave the word to halt. 
Of the routed enemy lie himself reckoned! that sixteen 
thousand died upon the field, and some thousands more 
must have fallen in their subsequent flight. On that fatal 
evening of April, 152(1, tlio house of Lodi ceased to reign 
over the kingdom it had virtually recalled into being. 

* Bow's “ vol. ii. 

t See Babar’a own Memoirs, translated by Mr. Erskine. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CONTKMPOEAKY INDIAN DYNASTIES. 

At tho time when Bjibar steps upon the stage of Indian 
history, it is well to pause for a moment and glance round 
over the groat peninsula which his descendants were to 
bring for a season under their swji}". 

To begin with the cool, well-watered valley of Kashmir, 
nestled in tho heart of the north-western Himalayas. 
That country had been ruled by a long succession of 
Hindu, Buddhist, and even Tartar princes, when, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, it fell into the hands 
of Shah Mir, tho Mohammadan vizier of its late rajah, the 
last of an ancient Hindu line. Tho new king, under the 
name of Shams-ud-din, governed mildly and well for twenty- 
three years ; but one of his successors, about the close of 
the same century, proved a cruel persecutor of the pre- 
valent Hindu faith. The long reign of Sikandar’s nephew, 
Bhadi Khan, brought better times to his Hindu subjects. 
From the day of his death to the battle of Panipat was a 
period mainly of civil commotion and frequent change of 
rulers, one of whom, Mohammad, great-grandson of the 
wise and good Shadi Khan, was four times deposed during 
a nominal reign of about fifty years. On the last of these 
occasions, in 1525, he had been set aside in favour of his 
grandson by one of Babar’s generals ; but tho timely de- 
parture of the Moghal troops opened the prison doors of 
the old king, whose few remaining years were spent in 
comparative peace upon his father’s throne. 

After its conquest by Mohammad Ghori, in 1186, from 
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the Turks of Ghazni, the Panjab, or Land of Five Eivers, 
commonly shared the fortunes of the Lehli kingdom. 
Harassed in the thirteenth century by the Moghals, it was 
ruled in the first years of the fifteenth century by Khizr 
IGian, in the name of his master Timur, Hardly had the 
founder of the Baiyid dynasty won Lehli, when ho began to 
lose his hold upon the Panjab, which presently passed into 
the hands of Belol Lodi, the destined supplanter of the 
Saiyid line. From the middle of the fifteenth century to 
the time of Babar’s invasion, the Land of the Five Eivers 
formed part of the dominions ruled by the house of Lodi. 

IVIultan, like its northern neighbour, passed from one 
Mussulman conqueror to another, from the Ghaznevid 
princes to the house of Ghor, from thence to the Slave 
Kings of Lehli and their successors, down to the end of 
the fourteenth century. After Timur’s invasion, the country 
seems to have drifted away from its old allegiance, until in 
1445 it fell into the guiding hands of the Afghan, Kutab- 
ud-din Langa, whose family during the next eighty years 
governed it without a master. 

From the middle of the eighth century, when the Bumera 
Eajputs drove out the Arab invader, Sindh throve under a 
native Hindu dynasty for nearly five hundred years. 
Early in the thirteenth century the Sumera princes were 
ousted by a Mussulman named Nasir-ud-din. After his 
death Sindh became the prize of another Eajput dynasty, 
that of the Jains, who paid some kind of tribute to the 
Sultan of Lehli, and towards the end of the fourteenth 
century embraced the creed of their Lord Paramount. A 
succession of Jain princes with Mohammadan names go- 
verned the country until, in 1520, the dynasty was dis- 
placed by that of the Arghuns from IGiorasan, who 
presently became masters of Multan also. 

The old Hindu province of Gujarat or Saurashtra, ruled 
by Baliabi princes for two centuries, passed in 524 under 
the sway of a Chaura dynasty, which flourished for about 

G 
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foar hundred years, giving place in its turn to the Salonka 
or Chalukya line of Kajput princes, led off by Mulraj, the 
warlike son-in-law of the last Ballabi king. Under these 
princes, who came from the Dakhan, the land of Ehrishna 
prospered fairly on the whole for two centuries, suffering 
loss than its neighbours from Mohammadan inroads, and 
bearing on its surface many noble monuments of its rulers’ 
piety, splendour, and care for the common good. It still 
abounds in temples built by Jain architects, and the great 
reservoir of Kuran Sugar — the Sea of Kuran — constructed 
in the eleventh century, was effaced by a flood so late as 
1814 * 

In 1228, this dynasty was replaced by a line of Waghila 
chiefs, who ruled the country during the rest of that cen- 
tury, until it passed under the sway of Ala-ud-din Khilji, 
then Sultan of Dehli. A hundred years later, about 1391, 
a now kingdom was founded in Gujarat by the son of a 
ilajput convert to Islam. Sent thither from Delili to dis- 
place the mild-hearted governor Farat Khan, whoso kind- 
ness to the Hindus had roused the rancour of his own 
countrymen, Mozaffar Khan sot up as king of the province 
entrusted to him as viceroy, and marked his reign by fierce 
persecutions of the people who still clung to his ancestral 
faith. His grandson, Ahmad Shah, the builder of Alimad- 
abad, was equally renowned for his wars, his splendid 
buildings, and his fierce zeal against idolaters. The 
peninsula of Katiawar, hitherto ruled in practice by its own 
Hindu chiefs, was now brought more closely under the 
Mussulman yoke. One of his successors, Mahmud Shah, 
turned his arms Avith success against almost every neigh- 
bour, and raised his kingdom to its highest pitch of 
greatness by land and sea. An embassy from Dehli bore 
witness to his power ; and his fleets, in concert with those 

* The Jain temples of Mount Abii were built by Bhfm D^o about 
1030, and his successor Kuran built those at Girnar, as well as the 
reservoir that bore his name. 
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of tho Mamluk Sultau of Egypt, inflicted a signal check 
upon the Portuguese invaders of Western India. In the 
reign of MahmufFs descendant, Bahadur Shah, tho kings 
of Kandesb, Bcrar, and Ahmadnagar paid formal homage 
to the king of Gujarat, while Malwa, after repeated strug- 
gles, became a part of his dominions. 

Tho Mussulman kingdom of Malwa had thus lasted 
about a hundred and thirty years. That province, lying 
between (xujarat and Bundalkhand, with tho Narbadha for 
its southern boundary, had been governed by a long succes- 
sion of Hindu princes, including the far-famed Vikram- 
aditya, and, some centuries later, the Rajah Bhoj, before it 
j)assed under the Mohammadan yoke in the beginning of 
tho fourteenth century. For nearly a hundred years its 
rulers were viceroys of the kings of Delhi. At last, in 
1401, Dilaw'ar Ivhan of Ghor, a Pathan noble whom 
Firoz Toghlak had made Governor of Malwa, threw ofl' tho 
last shred of allegiance to Dehli and founded a kingdom 
whose sovereigns were always fighting with this neighbour 
or with that. One of them, Mahmud Khilji, besieged 
Dehli itself in tho days of Saiyid Mohammad, but was 
driven oif, as we saw, by tho timely prowess of Belol Lodi.'**' 
Another Mahmud fled to Gujarat from tho bondage pre- 
pared for him by his aggressive Hindu minister, Medni 
Rai. Restored to his throne by tho help of King Mozafiar, 
he was taken prisoner by the troops of Rajah Sanga of 
Chitor, in a fruitless eflbrt to drive Medni Rai out of 
Chanderi. The chivalrous Rajput forthwith set him free, 
a kindness which Mahmud afterwards requited by wantonly 
attacking his son and successor. Rattan Singh. A fitting 
Nemesis however dogged his steps, in the shape of 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, who listened the more readily 
to the Hindu’s prayer for help, in that he himself had 
cause to complain of Mahmud’s treachery to the son of his 
old ally. Mandu, tho hill-crowning capital of Malwa, was 
* Page 74, 
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stormed by the soldiers of Gujarat, Mahmud himself taken 
prisoner, and his kingdom annexed to that of Bahadur 
Bhah. 

South of Malwa and south-east of Gujarat, lay the little 
Mohammadan kingdom of Kandesli, in those days a rich, 
smiling valley, watered by the Tapti and a host of smaller 
streams, which successive princes, Hindu or Mohammadan, 
applied to the enrichment of the surrounding helds. Ruled 
for long centuries from Malwa or Deogarh, it fell under 
the sway of its first Mohammadan governor in the reign of 
Firoz Toghlak. In 1899, Malik Rajah was succeeded by 
his son, Nasir Khan, who first claimed the rank and 
honours of an independent king. His reign was marked 
by the capture of the strong hill-fortress of Asirgarh, one 
of the last remaining fastnesses of a Hindu dynasty, sprung 
from an old race of Shepherd Kings. The infernal 
treachery which issued in the seizure of a stronghold 
ruled by a friendly Hindu prince, and in the murder of 
the prince himself with all his family, was hailed by pious 
Moslems as a glorious triumph over the infidel. This 
noble deed was commemorated by the founding of Bur- 
hanpur, a city wdiich one of Nasir’s successors, Adil 
Khan, enriched wi'jh buildings and waterworks of sur- 
passing beauty or magnificent design.* Under its Mo- 
hammadan kings Kandesli continued on the whole to 
prosper, until in the last days of the sixteenth century it 
passed under the wide sw^ay of Akbar himself. 

After his revolt from Mohammad Toghlak in 1838, 
Fakr-ud-din and his successors reigned for more than twx) 
centuries over Bengal. Of the events of that period not 
much is to bo learned from the native chroniclers — a rare 
defect in the annals of any Mohammadan province. Fre- 
quent changes of dynasty happened of course in the usual 
violent way. One of the successful usurpers was Rajah 

* Burhanpur is still noted for the manufacture of rich and beautiful 
brocades, miislius, and other tissues. 
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Kans, a Hindu Zamindar, whose son became a Moham- 
madan, under the title of Jalal-ud-din. Several of the 
kings who reigned in the fifteenth century were Abyssinian 
slaves or chiefs. At the time of Babar’s advent, their rule 
had been replaced and their power utterly broken by the 
house of Ala- ud- din, whose sceptre was ere long to pass 
into the hands of Ilumayun’s conqueror, the redoubtable 
Afghan Shir Shah. 

Divided by the Great Desert from Sindh and Multan, 
and spreading eastward nearly to tho Jamua, rolls the 
broad sea of sandy rock-crested plain once called Bajas- 
than, “tho land of lungs,’' but now generally known as 
Kajputana, “ the country of the Bajputs.” Here reigned 
from century to century, hither from time to time fled 
with thousands of their followers and clansmen from 
neighbouring countries tho high-souled, pure-blooded de- 
scendants of ancient Aryan lords. Century after century, 
from the days of tho Arab Kasim to those of tho Moghal 
Babar, these proud warrior chiefs defied the attacks or dis- 
owned in all but name the yoke of successive invaders. 
Some parts of tho country were never conquered at all by 
the Pathan kings of Dehli. Others fluctuated between 
uneasy acquiescence and oft-recurring revolt. Foremost 
in bold, nor often vain resistance, were the Rajput princes 
of Mewar, whose capital, Chitor, crowned tho rugged hills 
that guarded their eastern frontier. At the end of the 
twelfth century, the Rahtdr clan of Rajputs left their early 
seats in Kanauj to wander westward across the Aravalli 
hills, and found a new kingdom in Marwar.* 

Under the feudal system which bound chiefs and fol- 
lowers together by strong ties of blood and fellowship, 
these Rajput races succeeded for the most part in main- 
taining a steady front against all assailants. A nation of 
born soldiers, who held their lands by a kind of joint 
military tenure, they mustered readily at the call of their 
* See page 51. 



clnvalrous, highbred, patriotic race;* virtues not wholly 
lost in their enfeebled, opium-eating children of the pre- 
sent day. 

* “ With them,’’ says Elphinstone (p. 76), “ the founder of a state, 
after reserving a demesne for himself, divided the rest of the country 
among his relations, according to the Hindu lavs of partition. The 
chief to whom each share was assigned owed military service and 
general obedience to the prince, but exercised unlimited authority 
within his own lands. He in his turn divided his lands on similar 
terms among his relations, and a chain of vassal-chiefs was thus estab- 
lished, to whom the civU government as well as the military force of 
the country was committed/* 
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One of the foremost Rajput princes of the days before 
Babar, was the Riina Sanga of Chitor, who in the early 
years of the sixteenth century maintained a successful 
warfare against Gujarat, and defeated in battle Mahmud, 
the Mohammadan king of Malwa. How courteously he 
treated his royal prisoner, and how meanly the courtesy 
was afterwards requited, we have already scon/’* 

After the death of Hasan Gangu, founder of the Bahmani 
kingdom in the Dakhan, his successors waged continual 
wars with the Hindu Rajahs of Telingana on the east, and 
of Bijayanagar on the south of their dominions. In 1421, 
Ahmad Shah dispossessed the former of their chief city 
Warangul, and made a savage inroad into Bijayanagar, part 
of which was added to his own broad realms. His son 
Ala-ud-din partially subdued the Ivankan, lying between 
his western frontier and the sea, and removed his capital 
from Kulbarga to the heights whore Bidar still towers in 
ruined majesty above the plain. In the reign of his grand- 
son, Nizam Shah, the Bakhan, overrun by the King of 
Malwa, was saved from imminent ruin by the timely inter- 
ference of the King of Gujarat. In 1477, Nizam’s son 
Mohammad exacted tribute from the Ihijah of Orissa, and 
carried his arms down the eastern coast as far as Kanchi, 
the modern Conjeveram. On the western coast he com- 
pleted the subjection of the Kankan, part of which had for 
about forty years defied the arms of successive Bahmani 
kings. 

The real conqueror of the Kankan, Mahmud Gawan, the 
king’s chief minister, one of the noblest men of that or any 
age, now fell a blameless victim to the plots of rivals who 
envied him his well-earned honours and commanding in- 
fluence with the king. Too late Mohammad learned the 
innocence of the minister ho had doomed to a hasty death. 
From that time the glory of the Bahmani kingdom began 
to fade away. His own death in the following year paved 
♦ Page 83, 
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the way for the dismemberment of the Dakhan under his 
child-heir. One large slice of his kingdom, from the sea 
to the Bima and Kistna rivers, passed under the rule of 
Yusuf Adil Shah, who fixed his capital at Bijapur. The 
bought slave and faithful follower of Mahmud Giiwan, he 
governed his new kingdom ably for twenty-one years, 
beating off assailants from every quarter, and attaching 
his Maratlia subjects to his rule by raising many of them 
to high civil and military posts. One of his successors, 
Ibrahim, adopted the Maratha language, instead of Persian, 
for the public accounts. The dynasty, which survived the 
reign of Babar and lasted into that of Aurangzib, was in- 
volved in frequent wars, among others with the Portuguese, 
who steadily encroached upon its seaward possessions. 

To the north of Bijapur grew up tht^ rival state of 
Ahmadnagar, founded by Nizam Hhah, who gave his 
original name of Ahmad to the city ho built for his capital. 
He also appears to have favoured his IMaratha subjects ; 
and Ins successor, Burhan Shah, for the first time recorded 
in Mohammadan history, raised a Brahman to the post of 
Peshwa, or prime minister. In spite of the Brahman's 
abilities, his master was compelled in 1580 to do homage 
to the King of Gujarat ; but the dynasty struggled on with 
varying fortune to its final overthrow by the troops of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan. 

Out of the eastern provinces of the Bahmani kingdom, 
Imiid Shah, a converted Hindu, who had risen high in the 
service of Mahmud Gawan, carved for himself the kingdom 
of Berar, which extended from the Injiidri hills to the 
Godavari, with the highland city of Gawilgarh for its 
capital. After a somewhat stormy existence of nearly 
ninety years, Berar was finally absorbed by its old rival 
Ahmadnagar. 

A longer life, oven to the days of Aurangzib, awaited 
the kingdom of Golkonda, founded in 1512 by Kutab 
Shah, a Turk whom Mahmud Gawan had appointed 
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governor of the country between the Gods'ivari and the 
Kistna. During a reign of thirty-one years he made fresh 
conquests from the Rajahs of Telingana and Bijayanagar. 
His successors enlarged their dominious at the expense of 
their Hindu neighbours in Orissa and the Carnatic, and 
one of them in 1589 founded the city of Ilaidarabad, 
which became in after years the splendid capital of the 
Nizam’s dominions.* Meanwhile, the diminished sway of 
the old Balnnaiii kings was still represented by the d3masty 
of Barid Shah, which ruled at Bidar down to the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

One of the countries with which these IMussulinan 
princes WTiged frequent war was Orissa, the Holy Tjand of 
successive Hindu creeds, and the seat for a century and 
a half of a powerful Yavan dynasty, founded apparently by 
Greek invaders from the regions water(Hl by the Ganges. 
In this land of forest-covered hills and alluvial plains, 
stretching southwards from Midnapur to Ganjam, with the 
broad Muhanadi winding through it to the Bay of Bengal, 
a race of Hanskrit-speaking Aryans seems to have settled 
some centuries before the reign of King Asoka, pushing the 
aboriginal dwellers westward into the hills.' Thither, from 
about the fifth century n.c., a succession of Yavan immi- 
grants from the north brought with them the religion of 
Buddha, and the manners of a kindred but separate Aryan 
race, whom modern scholarship would identify with the 
Ionian Greeks. The worship of the sun, at any rate, 
came in time to be supplanted by that of Buddha, and the 
prevalence of the new faith for centuries afterw^ards is 
clearly attested by the rock-hewn caves, shrines, sculptures, 
and inscriptions, which cover the country with curious 
suggestions of Greek art applied to Buddhist purposes. \ 

* It was called at first Bhagnagar, the name it still bears among the 
Hindus. His son Haidar changed the name to Haidarabad. 

f See Hunter’s “Orissa," vol. i. Mr. Hunter’s attempt to prove 
the identity of the Yavanas in Orissa with the lonians of Greek history 
and the Greek settlers in Kabul and Labor is well worth considering. 
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Certain it is, however, that a Yavan dynasty, entering 
Orissa from the sea, about 323 a.d., was expelled a hun- 
dred and fifty years later by a Hindu prince of the Kesari 
line, whoso advent paved the way for the gradual displace- 
ment of Buddhist by Brahmanic forms of worship. New 
temples everywhere arose in honour of Siva, whose worship 
in its tiu-n succumbed in many places to the milder rites of 
the more genial Yislmu, best known to the myriads who 
yearly flock from all India to the priestly paradise of 
Puri under his later name of elagannath, the Lord of 
Heaven. 

The Kcsari dynasty, which ruled Orissa for about six 
hundred and fifty years, was succeeded in its turn by the 
house of Ganga Vansa, in whose days the worship of 
Vishnu won its way into the head- quarters of the Hivaite 
priesthood at dajpur on the Baitarani. In the thirteenth 
century Hindu architecture reached its zenith, and the 
Orissa kingdom extended almost to the Godavari. In the 
middle of that century the people of Orissa hurled back a 
Pathan invasion from Bengal, and ten years later another 
inroad was followed b}' a like defeat. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century the llajah of Orissa joined his Hindu 
neighbours in a league against the Mussulman invaders of 
Southern India, but some thirty years later ho himself was 
paying tribute to a Mohammadan king. In the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the armies of Orissa wore aiding a 
Mussulman ally against the great Hindu monarch of the 
South, Krishna Baya: but in vain. In 1563, the Orissa 
prince, no longer of the Ganga Vansa line, beat back a 
formidable inroad from Bengal; but this last flickering 
eflbrt of native patriotism delayed for a few years only his 
country’s doom. In 1567 the Afghan King of Bengal 
marched through Orissa at the head of an army which 
nothing could withstand, and for some unquiet years the 
country remained in the hands of its new masters. At 
last, when Bengal itself had acknowledged the superior 
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might of Akbar, Orissa also was finally conquered by his 
great Hindu general, Todar Mall. 

Krishna Raya, the Arthur of Southern India, mounted 
the throne of Bijayariagar in the first years of the sixteenth 
century. Ever since 1347, if not much earlier, the Hindu 
kingdom of Bijayanagar had played a leading part in the 
history of Southern India. From the usual want, however, 
of native annalists, our knowledge of the country comes to 
ns in glimpses offered by the historians of the neighbouring 
Mohammadan states. The kings of the country, whoso 
seaward frontier extended from Goa to Calicut, waged 
frequent wars with the Bahmani princes, and one of them, 
in 1493, suffered a heavy defeat from the ruler of Bijapur. 
The glory and greatness of the kingdom culminated with 
Krishna Raya, whose sway extended over luiarly all 
Southern India south of tho Kistua, and whose arms were 
often successful against his Mohammadan neighbours. 

So groat at last grew tho power of Bijayanagar, that the 
kings of tho four Mohammadan states in the Dakhan 
leagued together in 1505 against Raniraj, successor to 
Krishna Raya. Their combined forces crossed the 
Ivistna, and encountered tho hosts of RaiUraJ and his 
two brothers near Talikdt, The Hindu horse charged 
boldly down upon the foe, with a fury which nothing could 
check until they came within reach of the guns brought 
forw^ard by the lung of Alimadnagar. Against theso 
Ramraj hurled the pick of his infantry, who fell in heaps 
under their deadly hail. A timely charge of Mussulman 
cavalry turned the disorder into hopeless rout. The brave 
old king himself was taken prisoner and mercilessly be- 
headed; one of his brothers died fighting; the routed 
troops were followed up with fearful slaughter ; and untold 
treasures foil into the victors’ hands. Bijayanagar was 
pi'escntly sacked and well-nigh destroyed ; and the last 
great Hindu kingdom in Southern India thenceforth ceased 
to be. 
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ciiapteh v. 

THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 

About thirty years before Babar’s victoiy at Paiiipat, one 
of the smaller Christian states in Europe began to take an 
ambitious part in the affairs of India. As early as 1415, 
the success of the Venetians and Genoese in securing a 
monopoly of the carrying trade between Europe and India 
had fired Prince Henry of Portugal with the hope of divert- 
ing some part of a trade so enviable to his own shores. It 
was not, however, till the reign of John II. that Bartho- 
leniow T)iaz fulfilled Prince Ilcuiry’s previsions by rounding, 
in 1480, the Capo of Btorms, which was afterwards to 
bear the more cheering title (ff the Capo of Good Hope. 
Eleven years later. King John’s successor, Emmanuel, 
despatched a fleet which, under the famous Vasco da 
Gama, rounded the Cape, discovered Natal, and in May of 
the following year cast anclior near the city of Calicut on 
the IMalabar coast. Courtcousl}” entertained by the Zamo- 
rin, the Hindu ruler of the province, Da Gama failed 
wholly to baflio the intrigues of the Moorish traders from 
Egypt and Arabia, who saw in these western strangers 
their likely rivals and possible supplanters. He sailed 
homewards in August, his three ships followed for some 
way in vain by a fleet of forty vessels sent out to capture 
them. 

A fleet of thirteen ships and 1,200 men under Pedro 
Cabral appeared before Calicut in the autumn of 1500, 
less one ship lost with all its crew on the voyage thither. 
The strangers were allowed to establish a factory, which 
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ihe wrathful Mohammadans carried by storm. This out- 
rage the Portuguese commander requited by setting ten 
Moorish ships on fire after their cargoes had been emptied 
into his own vessels, and cannonading the city itself. At 
Cochin, where he was kindly received, Cabral resumed the 
lading of his fleet, and took in some further cargo at 
Kananor. 

Soon after his departure homewards, the Zamorin of 
Calicut sent a powerful fleet to intercci)t the few ships 
which, under Juan de Nueva, were looking after Portu- 
guese interests at Cochin and Kanaiiur. Careless of the 
odds against him, the bold Portuguese made ready for 
action, and used his guns to such purpose that the assail- 
ants speedily sheered ofl‘. 

In 1502 a much larger fleet than Cabral’s, carrying 
several hundred soldiers on board, sailed out of the Tagus 
under Vasco da Gama, who was empowered to take full 
revenge for the previous insults ofiered to the Portuguese 
flag. 

Improving upon orders not perhaps too mild, the fiery 
Christian harried the Mussulmans wherever he met them, 
capturing a shipload of Mecca-bound pilgrims, and doom- 
ing hundreds of helpless prisoners to a cruel death in the 
flames of their own vessels. The Zamorin of Calicut 
being backward in making amends for the treatment of 
Cabral, the ruthless admiral hanged some fifty natives 
taken out of fishing-boats in the harbour, destroyed great 
part of the town by bombardment, and set sail thence for 
Cochin, where his countrymen carried on a fair trade 
under the protection of its friendly Rajah. 

In 1503 Da Gama returned to Europe. Meanwhile 
another fleet from Portugal, under Alfonso Albuquerque 
and his two brothers, arrived at Cochin in time to frustrate 
the Zamorin’s designs against his vassal, the Rajah of that 
place, who had dared to encourage the pushing strangers 
from the west. Once more defeated and compelled to sue 
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for peace, the Zamorin availed himself of Albuquerque’s 
departure to renew his attack upon Cochin, with a larger 
fleet than ever, and an army reinforced by the troops of 
his lord parainoimt, the Rajah of Bijayanagar. In a series 
of hard-fought battles against fearful odds, the brave Pa- 
checo beat back the invader with heavy loss ; and a fresh 
fleet from Portugal under Soarez followed up his comrade’s 
successes by the bombardment of Calicut, and the capture 
of all the Zamorin’s vessels in fair fight. 

Four years later, in 1607, a grand attack upon the rising 
Portuguese power in the Indian seas was concerted between 
the Venetians, the Sultan of Egypt, the Zamorin, and the 
Mussulman king of Gujarat. Don Francis Almeida, the 
first Portuguese Viceroy in India, had to meet this new 
danger as ho best could. The allied fleets boro down 
upon that of Portugal, commanded by Lorenzo, the vice- 
roy’s son. A sharp engagement near Chaul, on the 
Kankan coast, issued in the defeat of the Portuguese 
and the sinking of their flagship with nearly all on 
board, including Lorenzo himself. For this disaster 
Almeida soon took his revenge. The port of Dabal 
destroyed by the guns of his fleet, he sailed northwards 
after the retiring foe, coming up with them off Diu, 
at the outer entrance to the Gulf of Cambay. The allied 
admirals at once accepted the challenge, and after a hard 
fight, in which all the best of the Mohammadan ships were 
burnt or captured, the remainder spread all sail in timely 
escape. 

Almeida w^as erelong displaced as viceroy by Albu- 
querque, who raised the Portuguese power in the Indian 
seas to its greatest height, and won for it a noble and 
commanding seat by his final capture of Goa from the King 
of Bijapur. His conquests ranged from Ormuz in the Per- 
sian Gulf to Malacca in the Malay Peninsula. Both towns 
were strongly fortified, and the whole sea-board of Western 
India became dotted with Portuguese factories. Baffled 
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in his attempts on Aden and Calicut, he yet forced the 
Zamorin to sue for peace, crushed the Mohammadan trade 
in the Indian seas, and diverted the bulk of India’s export 
trade with the West from the Adriatic to the Tagus. In 
spite, however, of these splendid achievements, Albu- 
querque fell into disgrace at Lisbon, and the news of his 
supersession by his foe Soarez broke his heart in the last 
days of 1515. With his dying breath the great viceroy, 
whose successes had been marred by no acts of wanton 
cruelty, bequeathed his son and a small estate to his sove- 
reign’s care, and appealed to his Indian career as the 
eloquent witness to his real deserts.'’* 

Six years after his death, Diego Lopez do Siquera, suc- 
cessor to Soarez, sailed against Diu with forty ships and 
three or four thousand men. But the bold front shown 
by the Gujarati admiral cooled his courage, and not with- 
out heavy loss did his vessels make good their retreat to 
Chaul. In the following year Goa itself was besieged to 
no purpose by the IGng of Bijapur. In 1527 the fleets of 
Gujarat were nearly destroyed in an unsuccessful attack on 
the Portuguese station of Chaul, Four years later Antonio 
di Silveira, with 400 ships and 22,000 men, made one 
more eflbrt to capture Diu ; but the genius and the guns 
of Rurai Khan, chief engineer to the King of Gujarat, 
drove him out of the bay. 

In spite of their fresh repulse, the Portuguese erelong 
gained a firm foothold on the long-coveted port, by means 
of a well-timed alliance with Bahadur Shah, the enter- 
prising ruler of Gujarat. That monarch’s fears, however, 

♦ Goa, the once splendid capital of the Portuguese in India, but now- 
fallen into slow decay, lies in an island about twenty-four miles round. 
Its harbour, one of the noblest in India, is formed by an arm of the 
sea into which flows a small river. The old city still contains a number 
of fme churches, monasteries, and other buildings, the faded relics of 
former greatness. The Goa territory is about forty miles long by 
tw'enty broad, wdth a population of about 300,000, most of whom are 
Roman Catholics under a Portuguese archbishop. 
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were soon roused by the encroaching policy of his new 
friends, and his death in a chance affray between his 
attendants and the Portuguese gave rise to charges, not 
quite perhaps unfounded, of preconcerted treachery on 
both sides.* 

Meanwliilo a great fleet from Egypt, equipped by orders 
from Constantinople, and commanded by a Turkish 
admiral, bore down in September, 1537, for the Gulf of 
Cambay, with intent to drive the Portuguese out of Gu- 
jarat. But the brave Silveira, with only GOO men, prepared 
to defend to the last the new factory, which he had already 
turned into a little fortress. After eight months of immi- 
nent peril, of sufferings more and more enhanced by famine 
and disease, t the wasted garrison were gladdened by the 
approach of a fleet which the Viceroy of Goa had brought 
in the nick of time to their help. Sallying forth from their 
battered works, they drove before them the disheartened 
besiegers, and Diu was saved. 

The history of the Portuguese during that century may 
as well bo finished here. Two more futile attacks on Pin 
by Mahmud Shah of Gujarat, in 1545 and 1548, were 
followed by about twenty years of chequered warfare and 
much intrigue on land, and of supreme dominion by sea. 
No ship without a Portuguese passport could sail with per- 
fect safety over Indian waters. In many articles of trade 
the Portuguese monopoly was complete ; and of what trade 
was still open to ships of other countries, the Portuguese 
captains secured the lion’s share by enforcing the right to 
load their own vessels first. If the frequent cruelty and 
arrogance of Portuguese commanders earned them many 
foes, their alliance was often courted by neighbours who 
had learned to dread their prowess in the field, or to take 
due measure of the strength that lay unseen behind the 

* See Elphinstone’a “India,” p. 678 (Itli Edition). 

t The ladies of the garrison bore no trifling part in the defence, and 
their heroic es.ainple went far to save the place. 
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few ships and soldiers that guarded their factories. Whe- 
ther from policy or national instinct, the Portuguese never 
pushed their way lar from the sea-coast, confining them- 
selves even at Goa to a narrow strip of land between the 
sea and the Wesiern Ghats. So long as their lU‘ets ruled 
the ocean, notliing more w'as needed for the inaiutenaneo 
of their powt'r. Put the time was soon to come when 
stronger rivals pushed them from their watery throne, 
and their hold on India dwindled to a ruinous city, two 
small decaying seaports, Diu and Daman, and about 1,500 
square mif'S of ground. 

In 1570, however, the glory of Goa and the religious 
bigotry of its priesthood were at their height, when a great 
league was formed against it by the ])rinces of ihjapiir, 
Ahmad iiagar, and Galicut. ]'\)r ten nionths an immense 
army of horse and foot with IJ50 guns bosiegt'd in vain a 
city held out by its goNernor, Don Ijouis, with about 700 
soldiers, aid(‘d by 1,000 inonhs and armed slaves. Wearied 
at last of a siege in which he lost lli,0()0 men Jilono, be- 
sides thousands of ln)rse's and cattle, and hundreds of 
elephants, tlie King of llijapiir withdrew his troops from 
what seemed .a hopeless eiiteiqrisc. A like repulse w^as all 
that Nizam Shall of Alimadnagar ohtained from his twice- 
attempted attack upon Chaul ; and Chalo near Calicut w'as 
defended with equal success against the Zamorin. For 
the rest of the sixteenth century the Portuguese power in 
India remained unshaken. 

But early in the next century new rivals appeared upon 
the scene. In 1001 the Dutch, who had but lately wmn 
their independence of Spain, wrested Amboyna from the 
Portuguese, and even made an attempt upon Malacca. 
In 1612 a small English fleet defeated with heavy loss the 
Portuguese squadron which strove to bar its w^ay into the 
harbour of Surat. Another English fleet drove the Portu- 
guese, in 1622, from their flourishing settlement in the 
isle of Ormuz. Between the advances of two such rivals 

H 
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the Portuguese power in the Indian seas gradually de- 
clined, and the trade monopoly which the countrymen of 
Albuquerque had held for a century passed into other and 
stronger hands. 



BOOK IIL 

THE MOGHAL DYNASTY OF BABAR. 


CIIAPTEll I. 

LABAR AND HUmAyUN 152G-1556. 

WiTn the fall of Ibraliim, and the rout of his army at 
Panipat, dates the beginning of a new empire in Hindu- 
stan. The two great cities of Dehli and Agra speedily 
acknowledged their new master. But the task before 
Babar was still formidable. The new Emperor of India 
had yet to make his way through the broad regions lying 
to the south, east, and south-west of his new capital. Ilis 
soldiers and his nobles were equally unwilling to go fur- 
ther. Cheered at length by his brave words, or shamed 
by his earnest reproaches, most of them resolved to follow 
his standard, and in the course of a few months the old 
Mussulman provinces in the valley of the Ganges had 
nearly ail submitted to his rule. 

Westward of the Jamna, however, a mighty force was 
gathering against him, under the powerful Bana Sanga, 
the Bajput sovereign of Mewar. Followed by all the 
chivalry of Marwar and Jaipur, and strengthened by the 
troops of Mahmud, a prince of the dispossessed house of 
Lodi, the great liajah marched towards Dehli. At Sikri, ' 

* Since called Fatliipur Sikn. 

H 2 
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not far from Agra, lio assailed and defeated the van of tlio 
Moglial arm3\ Had lie onl}^ dared to order a general 
advance, tlie future of India might have been very diffe- 
rent, for a panic had seized upon the bravest of Babar’s 
troops. But the right moment was lost. Babar’s stirring 
remonstrances touched the hearts of bis otFicers. Dropping 
a few bravo words here and there as he galloped along the 
line he liad formed in order of battle, the light-hearted 
Moghal led his troops against the foe. The Bajputs 
fought with their usual courage, but nothing could with- 
stand the charge of Bahar's veterans. Baua Sanga’s 
bloody defeat left liajputana at the victor's mercy, and 
cleared the way for fresh victories over j\rahmud Lodi, 
who at length, with the shattered remnants of his army, 
retired bewond the Sun. 

Next year Babar attacked and stormed Chanderi, the 
capital of a small Hajput kingdom (‘awed by Medni Bai 
out of the lands he had wrested from the kings of Malwa. 
Once more Itajput heroism, hopeless of victory, preferred 
speedy death to the tender mercies of Mohammadan rule. 
As the Moghal troops vawe storming the city, the garrison 
slew all their women, and then rushed ujion the foe to die. 
Chanderi captured, the fiery Moghul darted across the 
Ganges into Audh, drove the Afghans before him in all 
directions, and ere long added Babur also to his sway. 
The Sultan of Bengal was glad to sue for peace on terms 
which included the surrender of North Bahar. 

By this time Biibar’s health was fast breaking under the 
heavy strain of so many and ]ii"olonged exertions. His 
end was probably hastened by anxiety for his beloved son, 
Humayun, who now lay dangerously ill at Agra, With 
pardonable superstition, the war-'worn hither, w^alking thrice 
round his son’s bed, solemnly besought Heaven to spare 
Humayun, and take himself instead. “ I have borne it 
away ! I have borne it away ! were the joyful words that 
presently escaped him. From that moment, say the his- 
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torians, the son began to recover, and the fiitber to decline. 
Bo that as it may, it was Babar’s own conviction that he 
would shortly die ; and it is certain that he met his end 
as cheerfully as he had battled through the darkest trials 
of his stormy life. After a few last words of wise and 
loving counsel to liis sons and ministers, he died at Agra, 
in December, 1530, at the age of forty-nine. 

The best picture of the great Moghal is that which he 
himself has drawn for us in his own delightful memoirs, 
replete with every charm ()f a frank, genial, yet manly 
nature, and a well-stored, iinpiiring mind. At once a poet, 
scholar, and musician, he had all the qualities wdiicli those 
words imply, mixed up with the tougher tissues that go to 
the making of the adventurous soldier and the hard-headed 
statesman. In a straightfoi*ward, lively, pictures(|uo style, 
perfectly natural, yet never coarse nor inflated, he tells or 
suggests to us everything he did, saw, or sullered ; how 
he wept for his boyish playfellow ; how fond an interest 
he took in his mother and near kindred ; how keen were 
his sympathies alike ^\ith the pleasure's and the misfortunes 
of his friends ; how lightly he bore his own reverses, riding 
a race with the only two friends who followed him, a house- 
less, half-starved wanderer, on his dreary journey from 
Samarkhand. With equal ease and lightness of touch, ho 
describes the hardships he undeiwvent, the hursts of revelry 
in which he and his companions not seldom indulged ; the 
scenery, climate, people, and products of the countries he 
passed through ; the sayings and doings of his friends ; 
his own successes, failures, and weaknesses ; the sense of 
loneliness that came over him as he ate a musk-melon 
brought from Kabul. Violent sometimes, and cruel when 
the lit was on him, he endeared himself to his friends and 
followers by many kindly actions, and treated his enemies 
on the whole with \vonderful forbearance. His high courage 
never failed him, and his buoyant spirit nothing seemed to 
pull down. Fond of wine, and given to hard drinking, he 
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eschewed both in his latter years. No small part of his 
leisure hours was bestowed on public business, and his 
active habits were equally conspicuous in the camp, the 
council -room, and tlie hunting-field. In his last journey 
of 100 miles from Kalpi to Agra, in spite of failing health, 
he rode the distance in two days, and swam twice across 
the Ganges. Not content with tlie regular business of the 
state, his mind was always full of schemes for the public 
wcllhro, from the l)uilding of reservoirs and aqueducts to 
tlie introduction of new trade-products from abroad. No 
wonder that the memory of a king so lovable and so richly 
endowed should bo cherished ]'>y the Mohanmiadans of 
India l)C 3 "ond that of all other xuinccs, save Akbar, of the 
same great line. 

Ilumayun, heir to his father’s Indian tlirono, seems to 
have inherited something of liis father’s chequered for- 
tunes. Much against his own will, he weakened his empire 
by handing Kabul and the Panjiib over to his brother, 
Kamriin. To another of his brethren ho assigned the 
province of Sambal or Eohilkhand, wiiile a third -was ap- 
pointed Governor of Mewat, in Kajputana. The first two 
years of his reign were employed in quelling revolts in 
Bundalkliand, Jaunpur, and Bahar. Then began a quarrel 
with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, wlio had given shelter to 
Hunniyun’s brother-in-law’, and furnished the uncle of the 
last Pathan Idng of Dehli with the means of waging war 
against the new dynasty. Defeated at Mandisor, and 
driven from jdace to place, the once powerful king of 
Gujarat found shelter at Diu, in the farthest corner of his 
realm. 

Ilumayun’s success w\as crowned by his daring capture 
of Cliampanor, seated on a lofty rock, up whose steep side 
he and 300 of his chosen followers clomb with the help of 
steel spikes. Leaving his brother, Mirza Askari, in charge 
of his new conquests, Humayun marched back to Agra, in 
order to deal with a new rebellion got up by SMr Klmn, 
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an Afghan noble, who had already made himself master of 
Bahar, and begun tlie conquest of IkngaL The strong 
fort of Chunar on the Ganges taken after a stout defence, 
the Moghal monarch pushed on to Gaur, the capital of 
Bengal. Here, however, his troops were sadly thinned by 
sickness, consequent on the heavy rains and Hoods of an 
Indian monsoon.^' In spite of the weather, his Afghan 
foe made his way up to Jaunpur, and threatened to cut 
off Huma^’un’s retreat. Leaving garrisons in his new 
conquests, Humayun at length began his homeward 
march. 

Once more, however, Shir Khan’s skilful strategy 
turned his resources to their best account. After defeat- 
ing a strong Moghal force at jMonghir, he suddenly fell 
about daybreak on Ilumayun’s army encamped near 
Baxar, on tlie road to Banaras, routed it with hea\y 
slaughter, and drove its leader, with the shattered remnant 
of his host, in wild flight across the Ganges. Humayun 
himself barely ee3caped drowning, his empress wais taken 
prisoner, and the bulk of his best troops perished by the 
sw'ord or in the river. 

A like disiistcr befell him in the following year not far 
from Kanauj, where with fresh troops recruited from 
Kabul and Labor he was again surprised by the same 
bold and crafty assailant. From this last crushing blow it 
took him many years to recover. Under the name of 
8hir Shah the victorious Afghan seated himself on the 
throne of Dchli, which he and his successors lield for 
about sixteen years. While Humayun, with a few faithful 
followers, was roaming perilously from place to place, from 
province to province, in vain quest of help, now from his 
brother Kiimran at Labor, anon from the rulers of Marwar 
and Sindh, Shir Shah was bringing province after province 
in Upper India under his sway, driving Kamran out of the 

♦ The rainy season in Bengal lasts from June to the end of Sep- 
tember. 
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Panjab, overrunning Kajputana, and wresting Chitor from 
the discomfited Ptojah of Mewar. 

Ills death before Kalinjar in the hour of victory trans- 
ferred the cianvn to his second son Belim Bhah, who, sup- 
planting his feeble elder brother, reigned in peace for 
about nine years, and, like his able fiither, did much for the 
int(irnal improvement of his dominions.’’^* He was suc- 
ceeded ill by his brother Mohammad Bhah, who 

secured his power by the murder of his child nephew, and 
lost half his dominions through successful revolts in the 
course of his three years’ reign. 

]^y this time fortune, tired of persecuting the eldest son 
of Babar, opened the way for his triumphant return to 
India and his father’s throne. The first five years of 
Humayun’s exile had been a time of perilous adventures, 
cruel hardships, and hairbreadth escapes. Driven from 
Labor by his brother’s self-seeking policy, he had fled to 
Sindh for the aid ho was not to find there. Crossing the 
desert to Jodpiir with his household and a few followers, 
many of whom died of thirst and weariness by the way, ho 
fared no better than before at the hands of a Hindu llajah, 
who had more reason to hate than help him. Thrown 
once more upon the dreary desert, with enemies behind 
him and beforis each day’s march bringing its own hard- 
ships, each halt a fresh fight for water with the unfriendly 
villagers, he lost all hope wdien the horsemen of Marwar, 
led by tlie son of their Bajah, closed in upon his small 
band. But Bnjput chivalry still spared the helpless. 
Iloproaching Ilumayun for entering the Bajpiit country 
without leave, and for slaying the cattle Avhich the Hindus 
held sacred, the son of the Bajah supplied the fugitives 
with food and water, and bade them depart in peace. A 
few more days of wandering in the sandy desert brought 
Ilimniyim's diminished band to AmerkOt on the borders of 

* The stern-looking Pathanfort of Selimgarh at Dehli still bears hhi 
name, and w ivs probably built in liis reign. 
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Sindh, where they found rest and a kindly welcome from 
its Hindu eliicftain, liana Parsad. Here it was that 
Humayun’s beloved Hamida f^ave birth, in October, 1542, 
to the son, who afterwards became the glory of India 
under the IMogbals. 

AVith the help of his new friend, Ilumayun marched 
into Sindh, and was making his way there against his old 
enemy, Huseii Arghun, when liana Parsad, tired by some 
real or fancied allroiit, left the camp with all his followers ; 
and Ilumayun compounded with adverse fortune by re- 
tiring in 154.1 towards Kandahar. Into that city liis wife 
and child were admitted by his brother, Mirza Askari ; 
but Ilumayun himself gained no rest from wandering until 
he found an asylum at Herat, then held by the Shah of 
Persia, who treated him on the whole with great, though 
fitful muniticence, and agreed to aid him in wresting 
Kabul from his brother Kamraii, on condition of his em- 
bracing tlio Shia tenets of Islam, and ceding Kandahar to 
liis Persian ally. 

These terms accepted, the royal exile set fo]’tb on bis 
appointed task with a few hundred of his own adherents, 
aided by 14,000 JVrsian horse. In the autumn of 1515 
Kandahar surrendered ; hut with the treachery of his race 
Humayun took the first tempting occasion to turn out the 
Persian garrison and replace them by his own troops. 
Kabul, wliich ho took at the beginning of that winter and 
lost again during his absence in Badakshiin, wais recap- 
tured in the spring of the 3’car 1547. 

His hold upon the country was still, how^ever, uncertain. 
A rcconcilifition betwmen the four sons of Ihibar wuis ere 
long stultified by a fresh revolt on Kamriin’s part ; fresh 
misnaps awaiited the much-enduring Humayun ; and not 
till 1551 did he find himself once more master of Kabul 
and the surrounding country. Chased from one shelter to 
another, Kamran was at length betrayed into the hands of 
his long-suffering brother, who commuted with the loss of 
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his eyes tho death- sentence awarded by the Moghal officers 
of state.'*' 

Huniayim’s thoughts still turned to tho scene of his 
early gi’catiicss and his fatlier^s renown. Tlie new Pathan 
empire was already breaking up, but years of peril had 
taught him caution. Superstition, however, came to the 
aid of liis natural restlessness ; encouraging omens bade 
him venture on tlie path to which many friends and many 
circumstances Avero already inviting him. At length, in 
December, 15*54, ho marched from Xabul, made his way 
to Labor, inflicted a crushing defeat on Sikandar Shah at 
Sirhind,1 and once more entered the gates of Dehli in July, 
1555, after an absence of nearly sixteen years. 

He was not, however, to enjoy his new-found throne for 
long. About six months afterwards, ho was going down 
tho stairs outside the terrace of his library, when the cry 
to prayer reached him from tho nearest min.aret. After 
praying like a good Mussulman on tho spot, he was rising 
with tho help of his staff, 'when it slipped on tho smooth 
marble of the stops, and the king fell headlong over tho 
low parapet. On the 25th January, four days after his 
fall, tho bravo but unlucky son of Babar breathed his last, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age, after a career at least as 
stormy as his hither’s, set off by many of his father’s 
noblest and most endearing, as well as some of his weaker 
traits. 

* The “Memoirs” quoted by Elplimatono, book vii. chap. 4, say 
nothing of the j.revL 0 us sentence, but would lead us to regard the 
blinding of Kami an as an act of needless cruelty on Hum4iyun’s part. 
That, however, seems to be an unfair view of Humayun’s character, 

f Young Akbar, then but twelve yeara old, was in the thickest of 
t)ic fight, Bikandar was a nephew of the great Bhir bhah. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

JALAL-UD-mX AKIUIl, 155G — iGOi). 

The throne to which Akhar biiccocdcd in his fourteenth 
year was very different from that wliicii lie handed down 
to his successors. Enemies, open or secret, were plotting 
or rising against him on every side. He laid hardly sent 
Sikandar Shah once more flying to tlio mountains, and 
despatched some of his troops to the hel]) ot his ministers 
in Kabul, when ILhmi, the Hindu general »'ho still fought 
for Mohammad Shah, the last king of Shir Shah's line, 
advancing from Bengal, captured Agra, occupied I)ehli, 
and encamped on the fatal field of Panipat. It was a 
trying moment for the new dynasty when Akbar’s general, 
Bchram Khan, resolved, with the young king’s willing 
sanction, to stake the hopes ot the Mogbals on the issue 
of a battle against tremendous odds. On the morning of 
the t'llth November, 155G, the light began which ended in 
the utter rout of Ileinu’s army and the capture of its 
bravo leader, badly wounded. Urged by Bchram KJian 
to win the title of “ Ghazi ” — Champion of the Faith — 
by slaying the captive with his own sword, the generous 
Akhar refused to strike a wounded foe, and the fatal 
stroke was dealt by Bchram himself. 

A campaign in the Panjab ended in the final surrender 
of Sikandar Shah, who retired to Bengal, where tlie 
Pathans still held their ground. For the next three years 
the government of Dehli was wielded by the able but too 
imperious Behram, some of whoso actions galled the pride 
and imperilled the authority of his young master. At 
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length, in le^OO, Akbar by a sudden effort took the reins 
of state into his own hands, and the unseated minister pre> 
sciiitly went into rebellion, in hopes of carving out a sepa- 
rate kingdom for himself. Foiled, however, by Akbar’s 
promptitude, ho had to throw himself on Iiis sovereign’s 
mercy. His prayers for pardon wore heard by a prince 
who forgot his late offences in remembrance of his former 
groat deeds, liaising the suppliant with liis own hand, 
Akbar placed him by his side, and bade him choose 
between high office at court or elsewhere and an honour- 
able retreat to Mecca. Hchram chose the latter, but was 
stabbed on his way through Gujarat by an Afghan whose 
father ho had slain in battle. 

For many yeai’S to come Akbar’ s throne was anything 
but a bed of roses. He laid still to reconquer the greater 
part of India, to control his unruly nobles, to win the 
goodwill or break tlic power of formidable Hindu and 
Mohammadan princes, to restore order and well-being 
throughout his dominions, to lay anew, in short, the foun- 
dations of a great and lasting empire. His own country- 
men were more sirangei-s in the land, eompanjd with the 
Pathans, wlio had been taking root there for three centuries 
past, and who, Kke the Norman settlers in Ireland, had 
lost many of their distinctive features by close and con- 
tinual contact with surrounding races. It Avas Akbar’ s 
chief glory that he saw clearly Avhat he had to do as a 
Aviso ruler of a distracted country, and did it steadily Avith 
all his might. Through all the AAairfaro of his long reign 
ho acted on the principle of treating his enemies as though 
they might become his friends, and this far-seeing policy 
Avas justified by almost unvarying success. His liighost 
aim AAais to unite all classes, creeds, and races in India 
under one mild equitable rule ; and his aebievements in 
that direction have been rivalled by very few princes in 
any ago or country. 

In the first four years of his reign, Akbar extended his 
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conquests over Ajmir, Gwalior, Audli, and Jaunpur. In 
15G1 Malwa was wrested from the Afghans by Abdullah 
Khan, an Uzbek leader, who afterwards sought to keep 
the province for himself. Akbar was not long in march- 
ing against the rtibel, who fled to Gujarat. The tuibulcnco 
of commanders who tried to retain the government, or, at 
least, the plunder of the provinces they helped to win, 
w^ould have reducctl their young sovereign to a mere 
puppet, but for his bedduess in dealing with so common a 
danger to the ]\rohammadan power. Zeman Khan, the 
conqueror of Jaunpur, had once alr('ady succumbed to 
Akbar’s ri'soluto bearing ; but now he joined with tlie dis- 
aflected Uzbek lords in Malwa in leading a formidable 
revolt, which Akbar, with hands full of other annoyances, 
could not for scv(‘ral years succeed in quelling. While 
the emperor was cliasing his disloyal brother iJakim out 
of the Panjah, tlie l^zhek rebels pushed their way into 
Audli and Allahabad. Put Akbar’s daring strategy served 
him W'ell on this as (ui many anoUu'r occ.asion. l>y a 
swift and suddoji march, with only 2,000 men he swooped 
down upon the iH'bel camp across the Ganges, slew or 
captured sc\(!ral of their leadi-rs, and drove the scared 
troops before him in wild disorder. They nevtT rallied 
again, and thus a revolt which had made head against his 
best generals, was quelled at last by the brilliant energy of 
Akbar himself. 

His arms were next turned against Chitor, whose Eajali, 
a son of the great liana Sanga, retired into the hills, 
leaving behind him a picked garrison of 8,000 men. The 
siege of the fortress-city was carried on with patient skill by 
means of regular zigzags and well-laid mines. But the 
defence w^as equally stubborn, and not till their brave and 
skilful loader, Jai Mai, had fallen by a Avell-aimed shot from 
Akbar’s own bow did the garrison lose heart. Then, with 
the usual wild courage of their race, they slew their women, 
and rushed out to meet their own fate from the Mussulmans 
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who had already mounted the breaches. They perished 
nearly to a man, and the fall of their famous stronghold sent 
a shiver of dismay through all Rajasthan* Udi Singh him- 
self remained untouched in his native wilds ; hut the hill-forts 
of Rantambdr and Ivalinjar ere long fell to Akhar’s arms, 
several of the foremost Rajput princes tendered their alle- 
giance to the new i^o’wer, and a few of them afterwards 
rendered it loyal service as soldiers, statesmen, or governors 
of important provinces. Princesses of the purest Rajput 
blood had already begun to enter the Imperial household 
as wives of Akbar, his sons, and kinsmen.'*' It is still the 
boast of the Ranas of Udaipur — the city founded by the 
son of Udi Singh some years after the capture of Chitor 
— that the ladies of their house alone have never stooped 
to intermarry w’ith the kings of Dehli. 

Akbar’ s merciful treatment of the Hindus boro good 
fruit in his subsequent warfare against his cousins and 
their allies in Gujarat. In 1572 the last king of that 
country had made him a formal tender of his crown, and 
Akbar at once proceeded to make himself master of his 
now kingdom. In one of his rapid marches ho found him- 
self -with only 15G men in front of 1,000 of the enemy. 
Rut his little band included the Rajah of Jaipur and his 
nephew Man Singh, and their steadfast courage not only 
saved his life, but enabled him also to beat oil* and scatter 
liis assailants. One of his rebel cousins was afterwards 
routed by Rajali Rai Singh of Marwar. 

Hardly had Akbar returned to Agra from the conquest 
of Gujarat, wdieu his cousin Mirza Huseu once more defied 
]jim to the issue of battle. With a force of about 3,000 
])ickcd men the prompt IVIoghal marched more than 450 
miles in nine days, and suddenly confronted the insurgent 
troops near Alimadabad. In a succession of bold charges 

* Akbar bad married two queens from tbe houses of Jaipur and 
yfarwar, and a princess of Jaipur was already married to his eldest 
son. 
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he swept through and through the astonished foe ; a suc- 
cessful sally from the city crowned his own efforts, and the 
siege of Alimadabad was raised. Peace restored to the 
country, he again returned to Agx'a, the capital of his 
choice. 

Two years afterwards he had entered upon the harder 
work of reconquering Bengal and the rest of Bahar from 
the Pathans, whose ruler, Baud Khan, had never paid his 
promised tribute to the Moghals. Before Akbar’s steady 
advance Baud retired into Orissa, where ho held his 
ground for a time against Akbar’s generals, including the 
renowned Todar Mai, his Hindu Minister of Finance. 
Driven at length into a corner, ho made peace on condi- 
tion of retaining Orissa for himself. In a few months, 
however, ho w'as again tempted to try his fortune with 
Akbar ; but his defeat and death in a pitched battle with 
the Moghal troops ensured the overthrow of the Afghan 
power in Bengal and Bahar. It was not, however, until 
three years later that these new conquests were brought 
into perfect order, after Todar Mai .and his successor had 
put down a formidable rising among Akbar’s own troops ; 
and not till 1592 was the Afghan power, in Orissa finally 
broken by IVIaii Bingh. 

IMeanwhile Akbar himself had had to deal with his rest- 
less brother Mirza Hakim, who in 1581 invaded the 
Panjab from Kabul, and drove the governor, IMan Singh, 
into Labor. After chasing him back to Kabul, and thence 
into the mountains, Akbar, with his usual nobleness, for- 
gave his brother's offences, and left him in charge of 
Kabul until his death. This generous policy, however, 
was not always equally successful. At this very time the 
late king of Gujarat, Mozaflar Shah, on whom Akbar had 
bestowed a jagir, or feudal estate, started a new insur- 
rection in his former kingdom. Briven out of the inland 
provinces, Mozaflar still held his ground in Katiawar for a 
few years longer, until in 1593 ho was given up to the 
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Imperial commanders, and slew himself on his way to tho 
Emperor’s court. 

Master of Kabul, Akbar ere long set himself to conquer 
Kashmir. Tlie invading army made its way in 1587 to 
Srinagar, the capital ; and the king, on making his sub- 
mission, was compoiisatod with a noble jagir in Bahiir. 
Meanwhile Akbar’s generals were engaged in a vain 
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attempt to subdue the lawless mountaineers of Swat and 
the Ivhaibar. In 158(5 the Moghal troops got hopelessly 
entangled among the rugged hills and gorges of Swat ; the 
Rajah BirBal’s division perished nearly to a man under the 
swords of the daring Yusufzais ; and his colleague Zain 
Khan was driven back with heavy loss to Atak, where 
Akbar had lately built the fort that still overlooks tho 
Indus. Fresh troops sent into tho mountains under Todar 
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Mai and Man Singh made some impression upon the foo 
by cutting off supplies and establishing a chain of strong 
posts in commanding positions. But the Yusufzais were 
never thoroughly subdued, and the legacy of trouble which 
Akbar bequeathed to his successors has not yet been ex- 
hausted even under the British rule. 

It was about this time that Kandahar and Sindh wero 
annexed to Akbar’s dominions ; * the one conquest com- 
pleting the range of his old hereditary possessions, the 
other leaving him undisputed master of all India north- 
ward of the Narbadlia, save perhaps the tract of country 
still held against him by the Bana of Udaij)iir. 

Akbar’s hopes were now turned to the Bakhan, whither 
a way for his arms seemed to open itself in the offer made 
him by one of the rival claimants to the throne of Ahmad- 
nagar. His troops marched upon the capital, but the 
bravo woman Chand Bibi, who held it for her child-nephew, 
maintained a defence so stout and heroic, that, after more 
than one attempt to storm the city. Prince Monid was fain 
to let her alone on condition of being allowed to occupy 
Bcrar. 

A few months later war was renewed. Clnmd Bibi had 
fallen into the power of her own minister, ‘who forced her, 
in spite of the late treaty, to enter into a league with the 
other princes of the Bakhau, Early in the iiext year 
Prince Morad encountered the allies at Sonpat on the 
Oodiivari. A furious battle, which lasted two days, led to 
no more tangi])le issue than a j)rotractcd quarrel between 
the Moglial prince and his colleagues in command. At 
length Akbar himself resolved to interfere in person. 
Leaving the Panjab, where he had long been staying, he 
reached the Narbadha in 1599, and sent an army to renew 
the siege of Ahmadnagar. In spite of the murder of the 
brave Clnind Bibi by the agents of a hostile faction, in the 

* In hirt war a"ainst Akbar the chief of Sindh employed Portuguese 
Roldicrs and native Sipahisj dressed as Europeans, 

I 
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midst of her efforts to treat for peace, the Moghals soon 
stormed the place with heavy slaughter ; the young king 
was sent prisoner to Gwalior, and the final conquest of 
the whole kingdom might have been forestalled by many 
years had Akbar’s return homeward not been hastened by 
unforeseen events. As it was, however, ho stayed in the 
Dakhan long enough to complete the conquest of Khandesh, 
to betroth one of his sons to a princess of llijiipur, and to 
cripple beyond recovery the power of the Alimadnagar 
kingdom. 

The cause of his sudden return to Hindustan was the 
revolt of his eldest son Selim, who, hfft in charge of the 
home government, took advantage of his father’s absence 
to seize upon Audh and Jkahar, plunder the treasury at 
Allahabad, and proclaim himself a king. Cruel, violent, 
and revengeful, he had already, at thirty years of age, 
impaired his great mental powers and heightened his worst 
traits by hard drinking and excess of opium. Akbar, in 
terms of fatherly loving-kindness, cntreatcal him to forego 
his unfilial projects, and all would be forgiven. In the 
very midst of their negotiations Selim was plotting tlio 
death of Abul Fazl, one of Akbar’s most trusted friends 
and olficers, and the chief historian of his reign. In 
happy ignorance of his son’s share in the murder of so 
dear a friend, Akbar renewed his ofiers of reconciliation, 
and Selim, returning to a show of duty, took up his abode 
at Allahabad. 

Fresh quarrels, the fruit of fresh excesses on Selim’s 
j)art, were hardly appeased wdicn Akbar, who had already 
lost his son Morad from illness, had to mourn the death 
of his third son, Prince Danial, from chronic drunkenness. 
All these things preyed upon his own failing health, and 
his dying hours were farther embittered by the intrigues 
of opposing factions at bis court. Plans wore fi^rmed for 
setting the unpopular Selim aside in favour of his eldest 
son Khusru, the child of bis Kajput wife. Akbar’s in- 
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flaence, however, asserted itself in the jaws of death. The 
plot came to nothing ; and in the presence of his weeping 
son and reconciled nobles, the d^’ing king murmured his 
last injunctions to peace, goodwill, and loyal discliargc of 
duties on the part of each and all there assembled. En- 
ti'eating the forgiveness of any whom he might have 
oflendcd, and commending to his son’s care his own friends 
and the ladies of his household, Babar’s glorious grandson 
ere long passed away amidst the prayers of Jiis chief 
Mullah, on the last day of his sixty-third year, in the fifty- 
second year of a reign which began two years before and 
ended two years after that of our own Elizabeth. 

He died in outward seeming a better IMussulman than ho 
had lived. His early devotion to the faith of Islam had 
long since yielded to a spirit of philosophical inquiry and 
large-hearted tolerance for all kinds of worship, as ex- 
pressions of human yearning towards a common God. 
The same generous instinct which shrank from slaying the 
captive Ilc'mu afterwards led him, in the teeth of th(i 
prevailing bigotry, to show equal courtesy to men of every 
creed, and to encourage Christian priests and Braliman 
pandits in holding fre(5 discussion with the leanunl doctors 
of Islam. The Christians lie treated with marked respect, 
paying reverence even to images of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary, and allowing his sou Monid to study the Christian 
Gospels. His innate piety, guided a powerful intellect, 
a tender heart, aiid a romantic sense of justice, taught him 
to see good in forms of worship the most diverse, and to 
eschew the persecuting habits so dear to well-moaning 
zealots of every creed. In his hands the sword of Mahomet 
became a sceptre of upright and merciful dealing willi 
all whom circumstances placed under his power. 

In accordance with his love of evenhandod justice, ho 
annulhM all legal sanctions even for practices ordered by 
the Koran. No man was any longer forced bylaw to fast, 
attend public worship, go on pilgrimage, or abstain from 
i2 
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wine and unclean meats ; and the rite of circumcision was 
put off till the age of twelve, in order that the young 
believer might bo free in a measure to choose his religion 
for himself. In the same spirit he forbade the burning of 
Hindu widows against their will, the marriage of Hindu 
children before a fit age, and the Hindu practice of trial 
by ordeal.* The latest efforts of English legislation in 
India w*erc forestalled by a decree allowing Hindu widows 
to ]narry again. All taxes on pilgrims, temples, religious 
rites, and the hateful Jiziya or poll-tax so long exacted 
from the conquered Hindus were done away, and a stop 
w^as put to the cruel old Mohammadan practice of selling 
into slavery all prisoners taken in war. The more zealous 
Mussulmans shrugged their shoulders at these lapses from 
orthodox usage ; but the reforming emperor held his own 
way, and their anger seldom broke into open remonstrance 
against changes decreed by “ God’s Ixlialif,” with the 
virtual assent of doctors learned in Mohammadan law.f 

In substituting a new era dating from his own accession 
for that of the Hijra, ho may have been impelled by the 
same kind of vanity which led him to enforce the un- 
Mohamniadan practice of prostration before the king. 
Ilis extreme intolerance of the beards worn by all good 
Mussulmans appears to lack even the excuse of public 
policy, claimed for the w'ar which Tzar Peter afterwards 
waged against the beards of Muscovite orthodoxy. But in 
the former instance it is only fair to credit him wdth the 
good results of a change, which at least included tlie more 
scientific method of reckoning by solar instead of lunar 
months and years. 

Improving on the example of the Bijiipur kings, Akbar 

* On one occasion, liearinp: that the Hajah of Jodpiir was forcing his 
son’s widow to do Satij he rode off to the spot to prevent the intended 
sacndco. 

t Akbar took care to obtain the legal opinion of his chief lawyers, 
that as head of the Church he had a right to govern it according to his 
o\wi judgment, (Elphinstonc’s India,” book is. chap. 3.) 
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gave liigh employment to Hindus of mark or promise. 
The Kajah Man Singh became one of his foremost generals 
and most trusty governors. Bir Bal perished as we saw 
among the hills of Swat. Bliag^van Das of Jaipur, Akbar’s 
brother-in-law, took a leading part in the conquest of 
Kashmir ; while Hajah Todar INIal eclipsed his own renown 
as a successful soldier by his civil government of Bengal 
and the great financial reforms which, as Akbar’s prime 
minister, ho succeeded in carrying through.* Under men 
like those, thousands of Hindus fought in the Imperial 
ranks, or found a wide field for their talents in every 
branch of the civil service, except the judicial, which was 
still reserved for Mohammadans alone. In all suits, how- 
ever, between Hindus, justice was dealt out by the IMoham- 
madan judges in strict accordance with Hindu law. 

At once among the bravest and most merciful of men, 
Akbar never took the field himself without chaining victory 
to his standard, nor ever stained his arms with needless 
cruelties. But the need for his presence over, ho left his 
commanders to follow up his own successes ; and enjoining 
them to deal humanely with the conquered, betook him- 
self with unfeigned pleasure to works of* peace, especially 
to the great work of establishing order and good govern- 
ment throughout the fifteen provinces of his empire. 

For this end he found a fitting helpmate in Todar Mai, 
whoso scheme for settling the land-revenue seems in the 
main to have developed the reforming policy of Humayun’s 
conqueror. Shir Shah. The land was divided into three 
classes, whose degrees of fruitfulness were measured by 
one uniform standard. For each bigah — equal to about 
two-thirds of an acre — the average yield of its class was 
taken, and of the common average one- third was set apart 
for the government claim. The money value of that third 
was reckoned upon an average of prices for nineteen years 
back, and the husbandman was free to pay the State’s 
* Todar Mai was a Hindu from Lahdr. 
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share either in money or in kind. These assessments, at 
first made yearly, were afterwards revised only once in ton 
years, on an average of pajnncnts for the previous ten. 
All matters bearing on these settlements were duly entered 
from time to time in the village registers. No existing 
tenures were altered or ignored. Great care was taken to 
respect the rights and redress the grievances of every 
husbandman. For revenue purposes the country was 
parcelled out into districts of a certain value, each placed 
under its own collector. A great many vexatious fees and 
taxes were removed, and the system of farming the re- 
vonne was done away. The net result of those measures 
was to lighten tlu‘ land of many burdens without much 
reducing its llscal value to the State, ileforms like these, 
however imperfect, wont far to secure the lni])piness of the 
people, and served as the foundation on which our own 
countrymen were afterwards to build. 

In reforms of police and public justice the great emperor 
showed himself e(|ually zealous, in his own dos])otic fashion, 
for his people’s good. Criminals were punished without 
needless cruelty in certain pi'cscrihod ways ; torture was 
wholly forbidden ; and in ordinary cases no one could ho 
judicially ])ut to death until his sentence had been con- 
firmed by Akhar liimself. llis troops wc]*c regularly paid 
in cash, their e(|uipment carefully supervised, and false 
returns of men and horses checked by musters taken be- 
fore each issue of pay. Each of the officers appointed by 
the king had to keep so many men, horse, foot, match- 
lock-men, and archers, ready for service at need. The army 
thus maintained, however fit for its purpose, was still a 
more collect ion of chance levies, compared with the stand- 
ing armies of modern Europe. 

* Elphiiistone's Iiuiia,” book ix. chap. 3. Colonel Meadows Taylor 
(“Manual of Indian Ilistory”) points to the close resemblance between 
Akbar’s revenue-settlement and the recent surrey and assessment of 
Bombay. 
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With a soldier’s eye for defensive purposes, Akbar built 
the river-fortresses of Atak on tlio Indus, Agra on the 
Jamna, and Allahabad at the meeting of the Jamna with 
the Ganges. In all branches of pul)lic business, his hand 
was visible, sweeping away old abuses, retrenching need- 
less outlay, and devoting part of his great revenues ''' to 
works of public usefulness or aesthetic grandeur. His piety 
reared near Dehli a noble tomb to the memory of his 
father Ilumayun. His splendid taste in architecture slione 
out in the mighty gatewaj^s, broad quadrangles, and white 
marble domes of Fatliipdr Sikri, whose ruined glories still 
fix the traveller’s wondering gaze, f Nor did ho fail to 
repair and extend the system of canals raid waterworks 
begun two centuries earlier by Firdz U’oghlak. To a 
Mir-ab, or Chief of the Waters, he entrusted the supreme 
control of all such works, including the collection of water- 
rents and the even distribution of water to those who 
needed it, whether rich or poor. Witli kindly thought 
for his people’s comfort, he ordered the planting of trees, 
** both for shade and blossom,” along both sides of the 
canal first cut by Firoz between Kariuil and llissar. J 
Of this great and wise monarch little more remains bore 
to tell. His tall but well-knit frame, mighty chest, and 
long sinewy arms, seem to hint somotbing of tiiat great 
bodily strength whicli delighted in walks of forty and in 
rides sometimes of a hundred miles a- day. His eyes 
were full and dark, his skin of a ruddy ]>rown. He was 
equally at homo in the battlc-liold, in the jungle Imniing 
tigers or tracking wild elephants, in the palace weighing or 
refuting the arguments of rival priests or sages, in the 
council-room discussing points of statecraft with ministers 

* He is said to have drawn from India a revenue of tlihty millions 
sterling, more than half of which came directly from the land. See 
Thomas’s “ Revenue Resoui'ces of the Moghal Empire.’’ 

t Its magnificent ruins cover miles of ground on the road from Agra 
to Jaipiir. 

J Kaye’s “ Administration of the East India Company,” p. 2D. 
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like Abul Fazl and Todar Mai. Fond in his youth of 
wine and good living, in his after years he kept both those 
likings under stern control. Amidst the splendour of his 
public progresses and receptions, he astonished strangers 
from the West by his unstudied courtesies and simple 
tastes. He slept, wo are told, but three hours a-day, 
spent hours together on public business, and took a keen 
interest in mechanical arts, especially in the casting of 
guns and the manufacture of other weapons. A steady 
friend, a generous foe,* a forgiving father, a ruler merciful, 
upright, shrewd to select the littest agents for his work, 
Akbar has left behind him one of the brightest names in 
the history of any country, a name whoso lustre remains 
undimmed alike by the llattcrics of indiscreet friends and 
the abuse of unsparing foes.* 


* One of these indiscreet friends was Abul Fazl himself, whose 
“ Akbarni£mah " is one long panegyric. The most valuable record of 
Akbar’s home government is the Am-i-Akbari, or Code of Regulations, 
drawn up by Abul Fazl under his sovereign’s direct supervision. 
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jailCngir, 1G05 — 1G27. 

The now emperor, Selim, under tbo sounding title of 
Jahangir, “ Conqueror of the AVorld,” snceeodcd peace- 
fully at the age of thirty- seven to his father’s throne, 
llis earlier measures went far to allay the fears engendered 
by his past shortcomings. His father’s old olliccrs wore 
retained in their posts ; some vexatious duties and bar- 
barous practices which Akbar had left untouched were 
swept away ; himself a notorious drunkard, ho strictly 
forbade the use of wine and regulated that of opium. 
The Mohammadan creed reappeared upon the coinage, 
and the forms and ritual of the old religion resumed their 
place in the outward life of the imperial household. 

The old nature of the man, however, soon revealed 
itself. In the spring of IGOG, a few months after the 
emperor’s accession, his son Khusru broke into rebellion, 
but a month afterwards found himself a prisoner in his 
father’s hands at Labor. Seven hundred of his followers 
were forthwith impaled alive on a double line of stakes 
outside one of the city gates.'*' Along this ghastly avenue 
the wretched prince was borne upon an elephant, and com- 
pelled each day to witness the frightful agonies of the 
victims to his own ambition and his father’s fierce revenge, 
so long as one of them remained aHve. Ho himself was 
carried to Kabul, where the discovery of a plot for his re- 
lease again hardened his father’s heart just as the emperor 
had begun to relax the closeness of his son’s confinement. 

* Elphinstone, quoting Jahangir's Memoirs, gives that number, 
which Dow reduces to three hundred. 
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The next fe\Y years were marked by the efforts of the 
imperial commanders to subdue the Kiina of Udaipur, and 
to complete the compiest of the Dukhan, then ruled iii 
fact hy Malik Amhar, tlio great Abyssinian noble, who, 
for twenty years after the murder of the brave Chand 
Snltaiia, upheld the sinking fortunes of the liouse of 
Nizam Shah. Very little ]»rogrcss did the ]\Ioghal arms 
make against the llajput highlanders of Mewar, until the 
emperor’s third son. Prince Khurram, ere long to be 
known as Shah Jahan, took the luild in person, and 
proved liis gcucralship by compelling the Piana of Udaipur 
to sue for peace. Mindful of his grandfather’s policy, 
Shah Jahan raised from tlie ground his suppliant foe, 
placed him by his own side, and treated him with all 
kingly conrl(‘sy. The heir to the glorious memories of 
liana Sanga, the ruler of a kingdom independent for many 
centuries, now became the vassal of the great Mughal ; 
hut the country which Akbar had conquered from the 
kings of IMewar w’as restored to that vaHsaFs keeping, and 
his son was raisc'd to one of the chief posts of honour at 
Jahangir’s couit. 

Two years after his successes in Ptajputana, Shah 
Jahau was sent to retrieve the mishaps of former com- 
manders in the war against Malik Amhar. Abandoned by 
his ally, the king of Pijapur, the great Abyssinian was 
soon forced to surrender the provinces he had won back 
from the Moghals. Within four years, however, Shah 
Jahan was again marcliing towards the Narhadha to drive 
Malik Ambar’s Afghans and Marathas hack to their ap- 
pointed boundaries. In spite of his skilful soldiership, 
the champion of Ahmadnagar was brought to battle and 
again beaten by his former conqueror, who granted him 
the peace he asked for at a heavy price in territory and 
rupees.’^ 

♦ One of Malik Ambar's chief followers was Shahjf, father of Sirajf, 
founder of the Maratha power. 
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In the midst of these successes trouble was lying in 
wait for the victor himself at the hands of his stepmother 
Nur-Jahaii. Some time before liis own accession Jahan- 
gir had seen and loved the beautiful daughter of a Persian 
gentleman, who, after many inisfoituiies, had taken servie (3 
in Akhar's court. But her hand was already plighted to 
one of Akhar’s nobles, the brave Shir Afgan, vho led her 
away witli him to his manor in IhirdwaJi. Still bent on 
winning her for himself, Jahangir, soon aftiu* he came to 
the throne, would have bribed her husband into giving up 
his treasure. On Shir Afgan’s refusal, high words seem 
to have passed between him and Jahangir’s agent, the 
Viceroy of Bengal. Tlie latter fell under Shii* Afgan’s 
dagger, anti the murderer in his turn was slain by llio 
Viceroy’s followers. Nur-Jahan, removed to Dehli, still 
turned a deaf ear to Jahangir’s addresses. At last, how- 
ever, she yielded to his prayers or her own ambition, ainl 
in 1(311 the maniage was celebrated with unusual pomp. 

From that tijiie Nur-Jahan wieldtul over her husbiind 
an empire whicli ended only with his life. He caused her 
name to ho inscribed on the coinage ; in all matters which 
attracted her notice her will became law. Her father was 
made pi’imo minister; her brother was raised to an im- 
portant post. Her taste enhanced the niagnificencc, h<'r 
good management kept down llie expenses of the Emperor’s 
court, Ilis vicious tendencies were so far held in check 
by her sweet influence, that ho seldom gave way to savage 
outbursts, and never allowed himself to get drunk before 
the evening. 

To Shah Jahan, the ablest and ])est beloved of his sons, 
the husband of her own niece, the Emperor’s acknowledged 
heir, she had hitherto given her powerful support. But 
the death of lier father, followed by tlnit of Prince Khusru, 
the marriage of her own daughter to the Emperor’s fourth 
Bon, Prince Shahridr, and the serious illness of the 
Emperor himself in 1621, all conspired to turn the am- 
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bitious woman’s heart against the object of her former 
liking. The report of her altered feelings, of her intrigues 
in favour of her new son-in-law, reached the ears of Shah 
Jahaii, who had just been ordered to retake Kandahar 
from its Persian conquerors. Ilis manifest unwillingness 
to leave India on such an errand at a time so critical, 
brouglit him into conllict with his deluded father. A year 
passed away in fruitless interchange of messages between 
Jahangir at Labor and his mistrustful son at Mandu, then 
the capital of Gujarat. At last the quarrel blazed out 
into open war, which told disastrously against Shah Jahan. 
Driven out of the Dakhan by superior numbers, he sud- 
denly turned northwfirds, led his troops boldly through 
Orissa into Bengal, and early in 1G21 defeated the 
Governor of that province at llajmahal. 

For a short time ho became master of Bengal and 
Bahiir. But the Imperial leaders followed him up ; his 
own troops began to melt away, he himself fell sick, and 
at length, in spite of the help afibrded him in the Dakhan 
by Malik Ambar, the hard-pressed Shah Jahan was fain to 
accept the terms — surrender of his last strongholds, and 
of his two sons as hostages — on which alone his father 
would grant him peace and forgiveness. 

By this time, however, a new quarrel of Nur-Jahan’s 
provoking was about to involve the Emperor in now 
difficulties. Molnibat Khan, the Afghan general whom 
the Empress had emidoyed to aid her against Shah Jahan, 
had aroused her jealousy by his late successes in the field 
and his growing influence at Court. False charges were 
brought against him, and by the Emperor’s orders a cruel 
outrage was inflicted on his son-in-law.'^ Mohabat soon 
took his revenge. As the Emperor was marching towards 
Kabul, Mohabat, who had been ordered to accompany 

* A young nobleman, who had married Mohdbat’s daughter without 
the Emperor’s leave, was stripped naked and flogged with thorns in 
Jahdngir’s presence. 
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him, broke one morning into the tent where ho lay sleep- 
ing off his last night’s carouse. Jahangir awoke to find 
himself a j^risoner, cut off from his troops on the other 
side of the Jhilam by a strong body of Kajputs, who 
guarded the bridge of boats. Dallied in a daring attempt 
to rescue her captive husband, Kur-Jahan resolved to 
share his confinement in the hope of ere long finding a 
way to set him free. 

That hope was soon to he fulfilled. During a review of 
the Imperial troops at Kabul, a hod}^ of her own followers 
managed to strike in between the Emperor and his guards, 
and to bear the former away into the midst of assured 
friends. Mohabat Khan was pardoned on condition of 
restoring the Empress’s brother, Asof Khnn, to freedom, 
and promising to go in chase of her enemy Slnih Jaluin. 
The fortunes of that prince, a fugitive in Sindh, whom ill- 
hcalth alone prevented from fleeing to Persia, had reached 
their lowest ebb, when the death of his brother Parv'iz was 
followed by new disagreements between his father and 
Mohabat Khan. The prince and his late pursuer joined 
forces in the Dakhan, and prepared to march towards 
Agra, when the death of Jahangir freed liis son from 
further annoyances, and brought Nur-Jahnn's power and 
plottings to a timely end. Thenceforth, until her own 
death in 1C4G, Jahangir’s widow took no part in public 
affairs, devoting her life and the bulk of lier magnificent 
pension to the memory of her uxorious husband. 

It was during the last two reigns that our countrymen 
first made their way to the court of the Great Moghal. In 
1607 Captain Hawkins had been sent out by the East 
India Company wfitli a view to obtain some footing for 
English trade in Indian ports. Some twenty years earlier 
two English travellers, Ralph Fitch and John Newbery, 
had found themselves, after many hardships and narrow 
escapes by land and sea, safe at last in Akbar’s own city 
of Fathipur Sikri. Little, however, came of this journey 
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Avhose quaint and interesting details are recorded in Hak- 
luyt’s Voyages,* save fresh encouragement to that spirit of 
English enterprise which the voyages and achievements of 
Drake, Hawkins, llaleigh, and other of Elizabeth’s captains, 
had just called into active play. Captain Lancaster’s first 
voyage in 1501, if it added little to our knowledge of India 
itself, whetted the greed or the curiosity of Englishmen at 
home. In December, 1000, the Earl of Cumberland and 
215 knights, aldermen, and merchants were enrolled by 
royal charter into a company of merchants trading to tho 
East Indies, and invested among ether privileges with the 
numopoly of our l^lastern trade for the next fifteen years. 
Their modest capital of .€75,000 was at once laid out in 
live vessels freighted with goods and ])n]lion, and placed 
under the command of Captain Lancaster, who in due 
time brought home a goodly cargo from Sumatra and 
Java, enriched with the spoils of a largo vessel captured 
from the Portuguese. Ercsli fleets wore afterwards dcs- 
])at('hcd under IHiddleton, Keeling, and other captains, 
who refilled their vessels, by fair means or foul, with equal 
scorn for the feelings of native traders and tho exclusive 
claims of their Portuguese rivals. 

In company with Keeling went Captain Hawkins, who, 
after many adventures and much resistance from the Por- 
tuguese and their friends at Surat, mot with a gracious 
welcome at Agra, in KKJJ, from Jahangir himself. For a 
time all went hopefully with tho English stranger. He 
was promised a handsome salary while he stayed at court ; 
an Armenian maiden was sought out and gi\Tn him for 
wife ; his pleadings on behalf of the new coinpiiny were 
hoard with scorning apj)roval ; and ieav(i ^Yas granted him 
under tho Emperor’s seal to establish a factory at Surat. 

* Ilichartl Hakluyt, Archtleacon of Westminster, first published in 
lf>S2 a small collection of Voyages and Discoveries, afterwards much 
enlarged in 1581) — IfiOO. He became the first historiographer to the 
old East India Company, founded in ICU'h 
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At last, however, his prospects began to change for the 
worse. The intrigues of his enemies at Surat and of 
Portuguese agents at Agra prevailed against him ; his 
salary \vas left unpaid ; his interviews with the Emperor 
grew loss frequent; and at length, in November, 1011, 
Hawkins set out on his homeward journey with the main 
object of his mission unfulfilled. 

A few months afterwards, however, Captain Best reco- 
vered the ground which Hawkins had won and lost. AVith 
his four ships he inflicted a signal defeat on a Portuguese 
squadron, which sought to keep English traders out of 
Surat. His victory taught the Imperial officers to respect 
those whom they had hitherto despised. In IGIB Jahan- 
gir confirmed by formal treaty the privileges first bestowed 
on Hawkins ; and from that time Hunit became the chief 
seat of English trade in AVestern India. 

The footing thus gained by the East India Company 
was quickly followed iij) by the dcRpat(‘li of another 
embassy to the Moglial Couit. In the last days of 1615 
Sir Thomas lioe presented his letters front King James I. 
to Jahangir, ^vho received him with marked distinction at 
Ajmir, and treated him for two years as an honoured and 
even familiar guest. AVith very few exceptions, the great 
men and courtiers followed the Emperor’s example. Their 
good-will indeed could not always be socurc'd without 
heavy bribes ; nor did Shah Jalnin himself* look kindly 
on the new-comers who sympathised with his brother 
Khusru, and shared, however innocently, in the drunken 
revellings at his father’s court. In the end, however. Sir 
Thomas overcame all obstacles by dint of unwearied 
patience and cool address; and lie returned to Surat 
armed with fresh powers on behalf of the Company, whose 

* Koe describes him as a tyrant and a who never smiled, nor 

paid court to any one in particular ; “ flattered by some, envied by 
others, loved by none;” but the picture must be taken with largo 
allowance for outward appcai'ances and the force of personal prejudice. 
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ri.'jhts of trading were thenceforth extended to the whole 
of India. 

It was one thing to secure these rights on paper, but 
quite another to enforce them against jealous rivfils from 
the West, and unwilling servants of the Moghal. Little by 
little, however, the Company enlarged their outlay and 
found new markets for their trade. A few years of joint 
action between the ].)utch and English companies in the 
eastern seas closed abruptly in 1G23 with the torture and 
execution of twelve Englishmen at Amboyna, '* on an 
utterly false charge of conspiring to seize the Dutch fort. 
Driven from the spice-bearing Moluccas, the English 
turned their attention more and more to India itself, where, 
]»csidcs their growing trade with Surat, they liad already 
gained a footing on the IMalabar coast. In 1G25, their 
first settlement on the eastern or Coromandel coast was 
founded at Armegaum, a little to the south of Ycllor. 
Within three years the new factory was armed with twelve 
guns and manned by a small body of factors and soldiers. 
Thither was removed the trade which some years earlier 
had llowed to Masulipatam. Ere long, however, the trade 
of Armegaum proved so un 2 )rofitablo, that in 1G39 Mr. 
Day got leave from a native chief to build a new factory at 
]\Tadras 2 ^atain, the germ of Fort 8t. George and the popu- 
lous city of ]\radras. But we must not further anticipate 
f]ie events which have to be recorded in the following 
fdiapters. 

Onoof the larj^est of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, in the Eastern 
Arcliipc’iigo. 
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SHAH JATIAN, 1G28 — 1G58. 

On the cloiilli of Jahangir, his son Hliiih Jahan hastened 
to Agra, Avlicro with the help of Xur- Julian’s brother, Asof 
Khan, he quietly mounted his father’s throne. Freed 
from present anxieties by the capture and death of Shah- 
riar,^*' the new emperor gave the reins to bis taste for 
splendid pageantry and architectural grandeur. In the 
midst of festivals costing millions of rupiics, and of magni- 
ficent plans for rebuilding and adorning Dehli, he was sud- 
denly called upon to put down a formidable revolt headed 
by Khan Jahan Lodi, one of his great lords and former 
opponents, who claimed descent from the Pathan kings of 
Dehli. Mistrustful of the emperor’s feelings towards him- 
self, ho suddenly broke away from Agra with his household 
and armed retainers, beat back the pursuing troops at the 
Chambal, and, plunging into the wilds of iUindalkhand 
and Gondwana, made his way into the Dakliau, where he 
counted on bringing many an old friend to his side, if not 
on raising the whole of Southern India against the 
Moghal. From the King of Alimadnagar, who had just 
lost his able minister, Malik Ainbar, he met with a warm 
welcome; but the Kings of Bijiipur and Golkonda held 
aloof ; and the IMaratha chieftain, Shahji, soon saw reason 
to abandon his former friend, and enter into the service of 
Shah Jahan. Defeated, hunted from place to place, and 
baffled in every attempt to make a stand, Khan Jahan fell 

* Not only Shahriar, but the sons of Prince Danial also, were put 
to death by Shah Jahan’s orders. 

K 
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at last fighting bravely near Kaliiijar, at the head of a few 
of his rcmainiTig followers. 

After his death the war which he had kindled in the 
Dakhan blazed up afresh. The King of I'ijapiir at length 
took part wdth his neighbour of Ahniadnagar. On the 
murder of the latter by his minister, Fattah Khan, the son 
of Malik Ambar, his people made peace with the emptu’or, 
wlio turned his arms against Kijapur. For several yinirs 
the king of that country defied the elTorts of such able 
eon inlanders as Asof Khan and Mohab:.t Khan. Ahmad- 
nagar, under its new master, Shahji, again joined the 
eonliict on the side of Oljapiir ; and not till 1036 did Adil 
Shtili of Jhjapur give up th(^ doubtful game, on condition 
of paying a yearly tribute to Shah Jahan in return for a 
large slice of the Ahmadnagar state. Next year Bhahji 
also made peace, and thenceforth Ahmadnagar ceased iu 
be an indepiuident kingdom. 

Meanwhile', in 1632, the Jk)rtuguese w'cre finally driven 
out of llughli, near Calcutta, by order of Shah dalum, ^vho 
had not foi-gotten the refusal of the Portuguese governor 
to aid him in his hour of need against his father’s troops. 
After an existence of nearly a centuiy, the fort at Hughli 
was stormed by the Moghuls, a thousand of the garrison 
were put to the sword, besides several thousands taken 
prisoners, and only three out of three hundred ships in the 
river made their escape. Thenceforth the Portuguese 
jiowcr in Bengal was crushed for ever. 

In 1637, Kandahar, the old appanage of the House of 
Pu'ihar, was surrendered to the Moghals by its governor, 
Ali Mardan Khan. Ten years later, however, it fell again 
into Persian hands, and the bravest efforts of Shah Jahan’s 
officers and men failed, after three sieges, in winning it 
back. Meanwhile, Ali Mardan had tried the mettle of his 
troops, including 14,000 Rajputs, in conquering Balkh for 
Shah Jahan. After two years, however, of harassing war- 
fare with the Uzbeks from beyond the Oxus, Shah Jahan 
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*was glad to make over Hs new conquest to its former 
master. 

For two years after the fjiilure of the last attempt on 
Kandahar, the empire enjoyed unbroken peace. Shah 
Jahan employed that interval in extending to the Dakhan 
the revenue system shaped out by Todar Mai. Emulous 
of Akbar’s great example, his grandson governed well and 
justly according to Eastern ideas, treating his subjects. 



THK T\.I-MA7IAI. AT 


says Tavernier, as a father would treat his children, and 
choosing for his ministers men like Saad Ullah Khan, 
ablest and most upright of Indian viziers. In spite of 
his lavish outlay on the court, on public shows, and tho 
embellishment of great cities, he seems to have raised 
with ease a revenue of more than fifty millions, and lio 
left as much as twenty-four millions behind him in his 
treasury. His people, on the whole, were prosperous and 

K 2 
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contented. The noblest streets in modern Dehlh the 
fortified palace with its marble halls and wide courts, and 
the Jama Masjid, or Great Mosque of that city, attest the 
splendour of his taste in building ; while the exquisite 
Taj Mahal at Agra, with its taper minarets, soft-swelling 
marble dome, delicate trellis-work, and flowing mosaics, 
has few, if any, rivals in the world for stately grace and 
symmetry of form, chaste brilliance of general effect, and 
finished beauty of rich but telling decoration. Reared in 
memory of his empress, Mumtaz-Mahal, it has since served 
to delight a long succession of strangers from the West.'*' 
A yet costlier, if less noble, monument of decorative art 
was the far-famed peacock-throne at Dehli, adorned with 
a mass of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and other gems, 
after the fashion of a peacock’s tail. 

Meanwhile, however, the ambition of Aurangzib, one of 
the emperor’s sons, and the intrigues of Mir Jumla, vizier 
to the King of Ctolkonda, rekindled the flames of war in 
the Dakhan, with results that proved ruinous in the long- 
run to the Moghal empire. Appointed viceroy of tho 
Dakhan after his failure at Kandahar in 1G5B, Aurangzib 
took up Mir Jumla’s quarrel with his master, and per- 
suaded tho emperor to let him work his will on the king 
of Golkonda. Haidanibad w'as sacked by the viceroy’s 
troops, and Abdullah Kutab Shah, driven into a corner, 
accepted the hard terms imposed by Aurangzib. 

At this moment died irahmud Adil Shah, the aged King 
of Rijapdr, whose capital he had adorned with some of 
tho noblest buildings to he seen in India. His death 
became the pretext for now aggressions on the part of 
Aurangzib, who claimed for tho emperor tho right of 
naming an heir to the vacant throne. A Moglial army 
made a sudden inroad into Bijapur. Marking his pro- 

* Seen hj moonlight, filling up one end of the cypress avenue leading 
from the outer gate to the marble terrace whereon it stands, tho Taj 
gleams like a vision of fairyland. 
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gross with lire and sword, Aurangzib at length besieged 
the city of Bijapur itself. The young king, whose troops 
were chiefly away in the Carnatic, was ready to accept 
such terms as his enemy might choose to force upon him, 
when news of the emperor’s serious illness reached the 
camp of Aurangzib. Concluding a hasty peace with his 
lately despairing fc^e, that crafty prince made ready to 
take all advantage of an illness which at any moment 
might end in death. 

Then began a figlit for empire between the four sons of 
Shah Jahaii. Dara Slieko, the eldest, who had for some 
time shared his father’s power and duties, was now in his 
forty-second 3 ’car — a frank, free-handed, open-hearted 
prince, of undoubted tsdent, marred by an overbearing 
temper and an utter want of common prudence. In reli- 
gion a froc-thiiikcr of Akbar’s school, ho lacked one main 
source of the influence wdcldod by his abler, warier, more 
scheming, and far more bigoted brother, Aiirangzih. Be- 
tween these two came Prince Shnja, \iceroy of Bengal, 
whoso talents were neutralised by his love of wine and 
pleasure. Aurangzib’s younger brother, IMorad, viceroy 
of Gujarat, wuvs brave and gencroixs, but dull-witted, glut- 
tonous, and a drunkard. In him, however, the third of 
his father’s sons found a convcniciit tool for the carrying 
out of his own plans. Leaving Dura and Shuja to xvaste 
their strength against each other, Aurangz'il) soon taught 
the credulous Morad to look upon him as a Arm upholdei’ 
of Morad’s claim to their father’s throne. They ageed to 
join forces against the free-thinking Dara and his Hindu 
lieutenant, Jeswant Singh. 

In Ajxril, 1658, Shuja, defeated by Soliman, the son of 
Dara, withdrew from his fruitless struggle into Bengal. 
Meanw’hile Diira himself marched to his own defeat at the 
hands of Aurangzib. Falling back from Ujain to Agra, 
the beaten prince, impatient of his father’s counsels, and 
trusting to his own superior numbers, staked his own and 
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his father’s fortunes on a battle fought near Agra in the 
month of June. The day was nearly his own, when a 
panic seized his troops, and Aurangzib, pressing forward, 
drove them in wild flight from the field he had well-nigh 
lost. Pushing his advantage, he marched on to Agra, took 
his aged father prisoner, and, throwing ofl’ the mask he 
had hitherto worn, placed Morad also under close arrest. 
On reaching Dehli in August, he caused himself to be 
proclaimed emperor in the room of Shah Jahan. The 
deposed monarch lived for eight years longer, but his 
splendid reign of thirty years ceased -witli the entrance 
into Dehli of his undiitifiil son. 

During these years the English made further progress 
in their Indian trade. Jn 1034 Shah Jaban gtive the East 
India Com]»aDy leave to trade with Bmigal, and the first 
factory in that province was set up at Piph, near the 
mouth of the Jlughli river. Thvo years afterwards a suc- 
cessful cure wrought on the emperor's daughter by ]\Ir. 
Boughton, ou(^ of the Company’s surgeons, was rewarded, 
at his own recpiest, by new concessions to his employers, 
ill rc'tiirn for a like service rendered liy that g(aitlenian to 
the household of Prince Shuja, his countrymen wero 
allowed to erect new factories at ilughli and Balasor. 

Meanwhile a rival company, favoured, for his own pur- 
posi‘S, by Cniarlcs I., attempted for about twenty years to 
trade on their own account in the Eastern seas. At length, 
however, the influence of the older body ])reva,ilod with 
Cromwell’s councillors, and the two companies became one. 
Surat and IVIadras formed two presidencies ; the former 
having control over the settlements in the I'^i'rsian Cmlf 
and Western India, while the latter held sway over the 
flictorics in Bengal and along the Coromandel coast. 
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AmiANGZJD, 1G58 — 1707. 

Under tlio title of Alarngir, Lord of the World, the new 
Era]>oror bo^an his rei^oi. In th(i midst of his relentless 
]nirsuit of his brother Lara, lie was called a-way to eii- 
coimter Shuja, who had once more taken the field with a 
well-appointed army, and had ah'eady reached Rauaras on 
his march up tow^ards A^^ra. The two brotlasrs enconntere<l 
each other at Kajw^a, a few marches to the iiortli-wi'st of 
Allahabad. In spite of a suddim attack iijxm his rear by 
his old opponent Rajah Joswaiit Hingh, the Kmix'ror bravely 
held his ground, until by a mixture of cool courage, able 
generalship, and good fortune, the imminent defeat was 
turned into a crushing Yictory. Allahabad surrendered to 
the conqueror, and Bhuja, hotly pressi'd by JMir dnmla, 
fell back into tlie heart of Rengal. I’ln; rainy scsison 
compelled a pause in the pursuit : but by the year’s end 
Bhiija had been driven across the Ih-ahmapulra. A few 
months later he ih'd with a few' followers into the Arakan 
liills, where all trace of him and his family \ery soon dis- 
appeared.''' 

Meanwhile Dara, abandoned by Jeswant Singh, whom 
Ids crafty brother had at hmgth bought over to his own 
side, led Ids recruited forces to a strong position near 
Ajinir. Once more a hard-fought Inittlo endial in Ids 
defeat at the liands of his abler and more determined 
brother. Ahmadabad shut its gates on the princely 

* It is supposed that they lost their lives throuj^b plotting against 
tlie Rajah of Arakan, (Elphinstone’s “India,” book ix, chap, 1.) 
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fugitive ; his \vile died of fatigue and siiiTonug on the 
way to Kaudahiii- ; and cro long Dara himself, with one of 
his sous, was basely betrayed into the hands of his ruthless 
brother by a man whom he had once befriended, the cliief 
of Jim in Eastern Sindh. Led in chains, on a sorry 
elephant, through the streets of that .l>ehli whose heart 
still yearned towards its recent master, the ill-starred cap- 
tive was liurried to trial on the convenient charge of 
apostasy from the faith of Islam. \Vhen his hc-ad v/as 
brought to Anrangzib, the empiTor made a show of weep- 
ing over the fruits of his own unsparing amhition. 

ily a strange (joincidonce the two sons of Diira and the 
son of his youngest hrotlicr iMor.id died shoilly afterwards 
in the prison they had been sharing together in Gwalior. 
Morad himself, whose blind trust in Aurangzib liad been 
requited by a long inipiisonmont, was linally ])rought to 
ti'isd on a charge trumped up against him by his heartless 
brother, and jniid with his life the penalty (d‘ standing loo 
iietir the throne. 

Soon afterwards another source of possible danger was 
removed out of the Emperor’s way. 11 is ablest general, 
Mir Jumla, lnul]) 0 (‘n ordered or encouraged to attempt the 
conquest of Assn in. For a time ]\[ir Jumla carried all 
before liim ; but the rain-lloods stopped him in mid-career ; 
sickness raged among his troops ; and a disastrous retreat 
to ])acca ended in their great leader’s death. His memory 
was honoured by his son’s promotion, and an expressive 
eulogy from the pen of Aurangzib.*’ 

By that time the Emperor’s alarming illness had for a. 
moment threatened his life as well as his throne. As he 
lay in the last stage of weakness, he learncJ that his 
enemies were plotting to set up Shah Jahan, or one of his 
own sons, in his stead. Propped up by pillow’s, he in- 
sisted on receiving anew the homage of his chief barons ; 

* “ You have lost a father,” he wTote to Mohammad Amm, “ and I 
have lost tlie greatest and most dangerous of my friends.” 
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and wrote out the orders which his tongue still refused to 
utter. By such means, with tlio lielp of his ftiithful sister, 
Eaushanara, he kept Jiis enemies quiet until liis recovered 
health put all lujpe of active resistance out of their heads. 

About this time a new and more serious peril to the 
House of Babar had begun to rear its liead beyond the 
Narbadha. Tlie bold IMaratha cliiefiain Shahji, whom we 
lately saw carving a new kingdom for himself in tlni 
Bakhari, *' was son of IMaloji llhusla., a jMaratha captain of 
horse under the orders of Jadii Itao, a dislingiiisluid Eaj- 
put leader, wlio, after following the fortunes of the re- 
nowned Malik Anihar, had at length thrown him over for 
the sake of serving under Shah Jahan. In duo time 
Maloji won for Shahji tlio hand of Jiulids liighborn 
daughter, to which lie had long aspired in vain. By fair 
means or foul Shaliji in his turn fought las way among 
the wrecks of fallen dynasties mid dismembered kingdoms 
to the lordship of large estates lying between Pima and 
Bangalor. 

His second son Sivaji, Ibo future founder of the 
iMaratba empire, was brought up jit Pima under his 
mother’s care, by bis father’s Brahman agimt, Dadajj 
Pant. Inured from boyhood to hardy exercises, and 
mingling constantly witli the wdld M.iratha liighlaiidors in 
his neighbourhood, Sivaji cre long broke from his tutor’s 
care, and became the leader of a band oi' lawless youths 
ready to follow him in any raid, wliedlicr against the wild 
beasts of their native hills or the Mohamraadan dwellers in 
the plains. At the ago of nineteen he contrived to seize 
the strong hill-fort of Torna, Bveiity miles soutli-wcst of 
Puna, 111 the follov/iiig year he built a new stronghold on 
a neighbouring hill. Ere long several other forts were 
wrested from their Moliammadan masters, and placed 
under the charge of his Maratha followers. Emboldened 
by these successes, and enriched by the plunder of a con- 
* See book iii. chap, 
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voy on its vvjiy to Bijapur, he swooped down upon the 
Kankan, and brought under his sway a good deal of the 
rugged woody lowlands stretching westwai'd from the 
Ghats to the sen,* 

At last the stoiy of his exj)loits found its way to the 
court of Ihjapur. His father, Hhahji, was seized as a 
hostage for the ofiending son ; and a cruel death stared 
him in the face, when Sivaji’s appeal to the emperor Shah 
Jahan opened the prison door to Shahji, if it failed as yet 
to ensure his perfect freedom. Four years later, wdien 
Shahji’s serAices W(‘re imperatively ncieded elsewhere, 
Sivaji, by this time the eldest of his father's surviving 
sons, began to renew his old raids, with a steadiness of 
pur])osc heightened by religious z<‘al, and Ji boldness all 
th(! more successful for the tiger-hke cunning tliat know 
how and when to give it free play. A true Maratha in 
that ^^ily daring and unscrupulous })ursuit of a given end, 
which marked oil* his Sudra countrymen from the high- 
suuled thorough -bred Ilajputs of the north, he had long 
since gathered, alike Iroiii the folk-lore ids native hills 
and the religious surroundings of his boyhood, abundant 
fuel hu’ his ambition, and all needful sanction for his most 
unscrupulous deeds. Patriotism and piety alike impelled 
him on that path of coiupiest, which \Nas to end in the last 
greaf struggle for empire between the iMaratlias and the 
countrymen of Lord Wellesley. 

Ihd’ore the end of 1055 Bivaji had laid violent hands 
on the hill-country as far south as Satara. During the 
three years of Aurangzih’s viceroyalty, the wily Hindu 
amused his powerful rival with loyal offers which ho took 
care not to fulfil. On Aurangzib’s departure, Sivaji re- 
newed his old game against Bijapiir. An army sent to 
punish him under Afzul Khan was lured into the woody 

* The Ghats, or Siudri Hills, from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, run along 
the western coast of India from the Tapti southwards, thirty or forty 
miles from the sea. 
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ravines near his strong fort of Partabgarh, where Afzul 
himself fell treacherously murdered by Sivaji at a peaceful 
interview, and his troops were slain or scattered a 
sudden onset of Maratha bands. 

Next year the bold outlaw, hard pressed by his pur- 
suers, escaped by a clever trick from the fort of Panala 
after a close siege of four months. For several months 
defeat and danger dogged his steps. It was not in Sivaji, 
however, to despair. Fortune once more smiled on its 
daring follower ; and before the end of 1 (>(12, with the aiil 
of his father, Shabji, he had won from llui King of Pijajuu* 
a peace which left him master of the Kankan from Kalian 
to Goa, and of the hill country between tlie llima and tlu^ 
Kistna, a dominion 250 miles long by m'nrly 100 broad. 
Ilis troops at this time already numbered 7,000 horse and 

50.000 foot. 

Freed from one enemy, Sivaji ])resenily dared tliewj'aib 
of another, by raiding almost u}) to tbci \\alls of Aurangabad. 
In vain did Aurangzili's generals bear down upon tlie foe. 
who gave way only to renew his attacks.' Driven out of 
Pima and shut up for a time in a neighbouring stronghold, 
Sivaji suddenly burst away from his juirsiu'rs, and willi 

4.000 light -horsemen sw'ooped down iijion Surat. Tiie 
English and Dutch factories beat oil' the invadi'r ; hut the 
rich native city fell into his hands, and its plunder was 
safely lodged in his fort of Ilaigarh. 

The death of Shabji about this time tlirew intr^ his son’s 
hands a large tract of country on the southern frontii r of 
Pijapiir. Armed with fresh means for mischii'f, Sivaji 
began to wmrry the Moghals by sea. After capturing many 
of their ships and taking heavy ransom from i ich pilgrims 

* One of Riviijfs most daring exploits was the attempt to slay 
Aurangzih’s uncle, Sliaist'i Khan, who had taken up his quarters in 
Sfvaifs house at Piina. Enteiing the house in disguise, he so nearly 
effected his purpose, that Shaista Khan lost two fingers in getting 
away, while his son and most of bis guards were cut to pieces by 
Sfvajfs followers. 
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bountl for Mecca, lie sailed at the head of a large fleet 
down the const to liarsalor, in Kanara, 180 miles south of 
(loa. Enriched with the plunder of that once busy sea- 
port, tlio royal freebooter — ho had just assumed the title 
of rajah — made a fresh inroad into tlu‘ Moghal dominions. 
I>y tills time, however, the wrathful emperor had des- 
patched a large army under llajah Jai Hingli against his 
irn^pressible foe, who deemed it best to purchase present 
safety by surrendering most of the forts lie had wrested 
from the jMoghals, on condition of liolding the remainder 
as a jagir from Anrangy/ib. Another claim wliich the 
t'mjieror tacitly yielded, Bivaji's right to the “ chanth, ’ 
or a fourth part of the IJijapiir revenues, became a fruitful 
])retext for many a futui-o inroad into the heart of the 
IMoghal empire. 

Under the standard of his country man Jai Singh, Bivaji's 
waiTiors fought so bravely in the next campaign against 
iiijain'ir, that Anraiigzd) in flattering terms insited Bivuji 
liimsclf to bis court. So little, however, did the emperor’s 
treatment of liis new guest, whom ho slighted as a mere 
adventurer and liated as a foe to Islam, appear to tally 
with liis former promises, that Sivaji, swallowing down 
his rage and disappointment, quietly prepared to escape 
from the snares which his wily host liad seemingly begun 
to weave around him. liis friends and followers once 
fairly out of Dehli, he himself, in the dirt and rags of a 
Hindu fakir, made liis way by bailling marches to the 
Dakhan; and, nine months after his flight from the capital, 
was safely lodged in his own eyrie at llaigarh. 

This period, which also marks the death of Shah Jahan, 
was perhaps the most prosperous of Aurangzib’s long 
reign. Little Tibet and Chittagong had just been added 
to his dominions. His capital was thronged with envoys 
from Ai‘abia, Persia, Abyssinia, and the Khan of the 
Uzbeks. The only clouds that darkened his prospects 
were the failure of his designs on Bijapiir, and the re- 
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newcd activity of Sivaji himself. Even before the hitter's 
return to Raigarh, his lieutenants had won back several of 
their master’s former strongholds, and Sivaji lost no time* 
in bettering their example. Jai Singh’s successor, Jeswant 
Singh, was bribed, or frightened into making peace with 
his Maratha opponent on terms which tlie emperor, for 
his own purposes, deemed it best to sanction. 

Confirmed in his recent conquests, and endowed with a 
new domain in Berar, Sivaji turned his arms against 
Bijapur and Golkonda to such purpose, that the rulers of 
both those states were glad to buy off tlieir old assailant 
with the promise of a yearly tribute. Two years of iieaca; 
passed b,y, which Sivaji devoted to the better governrmmt 
of his various conquests. Great in peace as in war, In' 
ruled his subjects with a linn yet light hand, enforcing 
equal justice between high and low, choosing his agents 
from the ablest men iii the land, and recruiting his 
treasury by fair and regular processes. Ills triu)ps wi'rts 
highly paid and kept under the strictest clisci])line, and a 
well-ordered economy marked every braucli of the i>uhli(*- 
service. 

Meanwhile the crafty emperor tried' every art to bin* 
into his hands the one foe whom he seems to havt; clncliy 
dreaded. Bafllcd at every turn by Iho wary ]\Iaratha, he* 
at length gave orders for his forcible seizure. The peace 
thus broken, Sivaji at once forestalled bis enemies by a 
series of well-aimed and telling blows. By a daring iiiglit 
attack a choice body of his mountaineers reianored the 
strong fort of Singarh, near Puna. One of his genei’als 
overran Khaiidesh, and levied the chauth on that province, 
lie himself once more plundered Hurat, and Jinjfra, on 
the Kankan coast, only escaped his clutches by ])lacing 
itself under the protection of the IMoghals. An army of 
40,000 men, under Mobabat Kliaii, son of Shah Jahan’s 
old ally, was sent against him ; hut half their number 
were routed in fair light by Sivaji’s wa,rriors, whoso mettle 
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had Dover before been tried against the Moghals in the 
o])en lield. 

For several years the war in the Dakhan languished, 
wliile Aurangzib was engaged in a series of struggles, now 
with the hill tribes of Afghanistan, anon with Hindu 
hiiiatics and Rajput princes nearer liome. Not till 1675 
ilid lie succeed in patching up a peace with the unruly 
Kliaibari and yusufzai borderers, who had destroyed a 
IMoghal army five years before. Next year the revolt of 
the Satnaramis, a sect of Hindu devotees who had seized 
Nariidl and beaten back the troops at first sent against 
them, was (pielled with heavy bloodshed and fearful mas- 
sacres. For some years back the emperor had done his 
worst to estnnigo his Hindu subjects by a series of attacks 
on their redigion, by forbidding the further employment of 
Hindus in the public service, and by lightiuiing the bur- 
dc'iis of tlu! ]\Iohammadans at their expense. At last the 
I’eimposition of the hated Jiziya, and the attempt to seize 
the widow and (diildren of Rajah J(‘swant Singh, filled up 
the measure of his olfeiiccs, and relit the llames of war in 
Ibijpulnna. 

Overawed by the emperor’s swift movements and power- 
ful array, the Rana of Mewjir, or Udaipur, agreed to a 
peaceful compromise, wdiicli a few months later ho appears 
to have sot at naught. A long and uncertain struggle, 
embittered by mutual hate, by the ruthless ravages of the 
l\Ioghals, and revived by the defection of Prince Akbar 
from his father’s side, ended in a peace which enabled 
Aurangzib once more to turn his whole attention to the 
Dakhan. Rut the old tics which had held the Rajputs 
faithful to the empire for a hundred years past were rent 
for ever. Aurangzib’s bigotry had undone Akbar’s work, 
and the strife, thus hardly allayed by mutual concessions, 
blazed up ever and anon during the rest of Aurangzib’s 
stormy reign. 

Meanwhile Sivaji had not been idle. The death of the 
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King of Bijiipur tempted him to renew his inroads on a 
country ruled by a w'cak ministry, in the name of a cliild- 
heir. Ere long nearly all the Southern Kankan had fallen 
into his hands. In June 1G74, ho had himself crowned 
with all solemnity at Raigarh, Next year he was beating 
up the Moghals in Khuiidesh, Borur, and the heart of 
Gujarat. A well-planned alliance with Golkonda opened 
the way lor Ids long and successful march across the 
Kistna by way of Kadapah, jMadras, and Jinji to Vt*llbr. 
Port after fort, including Jinji and Vellor, fell to his arms, 
bis fathci-’s domains in Maisnr were brought under his 
rule, the chauth was levied through tlie Carnatic, suul his 
half-brother, Yenkaji, had to pay o\er lialf his revenue for 
the peaceful retention of Tanjor. By the middle of 1G7S 
Sivaji ]’eturncd in triumph to Ibugarli. 

A few months afterwards Hivaji was on Ids yay to lu'Ip 
Bijapiir against its IMoglial assailants, who wci'o soon com- 
pelled, by bis acti\c efforts in thfir ivar, to rais(‘, the siege 
of that city. The ])rice of Ids timely succour yas tln^ 
cession of tlic Raichbr Doab, between the Tumbadra and 
the Jvistna, and of full sovereignty over all Shaliji's 
domains in Bijainir. In the very llnv;h of those last suc- 
cesses the great Manitlia leader succumbeal to a sterner 
foe than any he had yet encountered. A moifal illness 
carried him off in 1G8(), in the fifty-third year of his age, 
in the midst of a career not often paralleled in the history 
of any country. From a mere leader of banditti he liad 
fought his way in thirty-four years, twenty of wldch had 
been spent in braving the might of Aurangzib himself, into 
the very Idghcst rank of Indian heroes, and the lordship 
of a kingdom strong enough to survive the onsets, and 
ere long to break in pieces, the empire of the Moghals. 
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AUE angz/b — (con tinved.) 

SiVAjf’s eldest son, Sambaji, had no sooner mounted his 
father’s throne, than he took a cruel revenge on all who 
had favoured the cause of his lialf-hrother, Rajah Ram. 
Dissolute as well as cruel, he left the management of 
state affairs to his worthless favourite. Kalusha, while ho 
himself launched out into all manner of sensual excesses. 
From these he roused himself to renew his father’s attacks 
upon Jinjera ; hut the Sidis or Abyssinians, who held that 
(uty, forced liim to raise the siege, defeated his fleet in the 
liarbonr of Rombay, and laid waste a part of his own 
dominions. 

Ho had not long returned to his favourite pleasures, 
when the advance of a l\Ioghal army under Prince Moaz- 
zim called him again into the field. Aurangzib himself 
was marching southwards at the head of a powerful array 
of horse, foot, and guns, follo’wcd b}" a train the most 
magnificent that even India had over seen. The fine 
army which Moazzim led among the rocks and forests of 
the Kaukan was so worried on its march b}'^ active Ma- 
ratha horsemen, and so -SYorn with hunger and dis*ease, 
that only a disordered remnant emerged into the country 
eastward of the Ghats. Prince Azim was equally unsuc- 
cessful in his first attempt against Rijapiir. While the 
emperor himself in the following year was preparing to 
move forward from Ahmaduagar, Sambnji’s horsemen 
scoured the country in his rear, sacked and burned the 
great city of Burhanpur, overran Ivliandcsh, and threatened 
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Berar. Next year the same tactics were employed with 
like success against Gujarat ; and Baroch, at the mouth of 
the Narbadha, shared the fate of Burhanpur. 

The emperor, however, was not to bo lightly turned 
aside from his long-cherished schemes of conquest in 
Southern India. Golkonda having in the meantime been 
licavily punished for daring to accept aid from Saiubaji, 
he led his troops in person against the magnificent capital 
of the Adil-Shahi kings of Bijapur. A strict blockade 
forestalled the more hazardous issues of a direct assault, 
and on the loth October, 1(186, Aurangzib was borne 
in triumph over the breach his guns had already made. 
Three years afterwards, the last Pathan king of Bijiipiir 
died a prisoner in his conqueror’s hands, and the groat 
city which his sires had cmhellished with mosques and 
palaces of surpassing heaut}' was consigned to neglect and 
its fatal follower, decay. 

Within a year after the fall of r>ijapur, Golkonda also 
had succumbed to the arms and treachery of Aurangzib. 
For sevcai months Ahul Hasan, the last king of the Kutab- 
Shahi line, defended his capital with the courage of 
despair ; but trc'asou fought against him, and in Sep- 
tember, 1687, h(5 too passed away from his throne to a 
prison in the fort of i')aulatabad. 

No time was lost in continuing tlie work of conquest on 
which Aurangzib had set his heart. Before the end of 
1688, his rule extended to the borders of Tanjbr ; and 
Sambaji, steeped iii debauchery, saw one after another of 
his father's compiests fall away from his enfeebled grasp. 
At length he himself, in the midst of a drunken reved, was 
surprised by a boily of iVIoghals, and borne oif a prisoner 
to the imperial camp. Ofiered his life on condition of 
abjuring his creed, the proud son of Sivaji spurned the 
bribe in terms of scornful ridicule, for which death alone 
was deemed too light a ])uuishment by the enraged 
Hoghal. After his eyes had been destroyed by a hot 
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iron, and his tongue cut out for reviling the Prophet, 
ho ^Yas at length beheaded along with his favourite, Ka- 
lusha. 

For a time it Bccmed as if all India lay helpless at the 
feet of Aurang/Zib. Bo wide an empire had never been 
swayed by any former sovereign of Hindustan. But to the 
last his hold upon the Daldian remained inscciire. Pro- 
viiioo after province, fort after fort, was wrested fi’om the 
Maratlias, and the compiered people for the most part 
l)owed their necks to the heavy burdens imposed by their 
luiw master. But the most peaceful among them chafed 
under the exactions of the imperial ofllcers, and the levying 
of tlie Jiziya rankled deep in the hearts of the wretched 
Hindus. The disbanded soldiery of Bijapiir and Ool- 
konda roamed the country in lawless troops, or offered 
their services to JVlaratha leaders. There was little either 
of ])eacc or order in the new compiests. The spirit of the 
Maratlias also remained unbroken by passing defeats. 
After Bambaji’s death and the capture of his infant son, 
his l)rothcr, Bajah Ham, upheld the fortunes of his line, 
first at Baigarh, and, when tluit jilace was about to fall, in 
the remote southern stronghold of Jinji. From that corner 
of the Carnatic he cheered the hearts and guided the move- 
ments of tlie j\Iuratlias against their puzzled foes. His trusty 
lieutenants teased the Moghals with a kind of partisan 
w^arfarc, in which the latter with their heavy accoutre- 
ments and luxurious habits were no matcli for the little, 
hardy, lighi-clad, ubi(piitous horsemen, whoso usual food 
was a cake of millet with now’ and then an onion, Avho 
slo])t bridle in hand under the ojieu sky, and whose strong, 
active, vrell-tvaincd little steeds w^ere always ready for the 
wa)]]; required of them. Careful to avoid a charge from 
the heavy Mogbal liorso, they spread in countless bands 
over the country, plundering every district which refused 
to buy them olf, hanging on the flanks of Mogbal armies, 
cutting off their convoys, sw^ooping dowm upon detached 
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bodies of troops, and never losing a chance of doing thoir 
enemies the greatest i)ossiblo harm. 

To attack those hornets in their nests was a task which 
long bafilod the best of the IMoghal commanders. Not till 
after several years of bootless ellbrts did Jinji itself fall, in 
109B, into the hands of Znlfikar Khan. Kven then, how- 
ever, the bold Kajah Ram rencw(ul the struggle from his 
next place of shelter at Satara on Die Western Ghats, 
wlienoo ho himsidf at the head of a great ai'iuy carried 
his ravagt^s as far eastward as dalna, in Ihrar, before the 
Moghals succeeded in driving him b:ick. Soon after his 
own deatli in 1700, Satara itj^idf with several other strong- 
liolds w^as captured, after a liravc dcdenco, by tlio troops of 
the persevering emperor. But in spite of froipient re- 
verses, of dissensions among themselves, and of Aurangzib's 
amended ])laiis for thoir suppression, the IMaratha leaders 
rallied again and again round the standard of the manly- 
hearted Tara Bai, who, for some years, ruled her people 
in the name of her late husband’s heir, the boy Sivaji. 

For tluj next few years Aurangzib tiled hard to crush 
his daring hies in Die Dakhan. But for evi'rv fort ho took 
ho paid licavily vlDi the lives ol his o^\u men ; fresh 
swarms of ]\Iaratliai^ worried him at every turn ; Hoods, 
famines, and deadly fevers weakened his resources or slew 
his troops. The untamable Rajputs of jMewar and the 
rebellious dais of .Bhartpur kept drawing his attention 
Ix'vond the Narhadha, while a largi' fore.o was sent against 
the Sikh insurgents near Multan. 11 is own troops began 
to mutiny for want of regular pay from his failing treasury. 
The jMarathas in the ineaiitimo began to recover thoir lost 
forts ; were ere long pouring into IMalwa, and carrying tire 
and sword through Gujarat. They liovored like tiics 
about the grand army which Aurangzib himself had once 
more led against them ; they dcridi'd his very overtures 
for peace ; and worse and ever worse bhamo and disaster 
dogged his linal retreat to Ahinadnagar, whence he had 
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marched out twenty years before in all the pomp and 
glory of another Xorxcs. 

A few months later the aged emperor breathed his 
last in the city which sheltered the wrecks of his beaten 
army, after a reign of forty-nine, and a life of more than 
eighty-eight years. To the last ho seems to have retained 
all tlie mental and much of the bodily vigour which 
marked his prime, and won him a foremost place among 
the princes of his own dynasty. His close attention to 
the smallest details of government may have been sharpened 
hy his habitual distrust of all around him ; but, in spite of 
the evils caused by his suspicious temper and narrow 
religions zeal, his people on the whole were well governed 
and lightly taxed.* One of his edicts forbade the raising of 
the laud-rents on those who had improved their farms iit 
their own expense. In anything that concerned tlui 
public welfare, from the tillage of the soil to the daily 
hearing of causes in the Hall of Audience, from the ap- 
pointment of a clerk to the supervision of a great province, 
ho displayed a keen and enlightened interest, ifis sense 
of justice failed him only when bigotry or personal am- 
bition clouded his mental view. Merciless to his be- 
trayed or dcfoat(id brethren, he pardoned and employed 
their followers, set his face as a rule against savage or 
severe x>unishments, and dealt mildly with all oUcnces that 
touched neither his ])()wcr nor his religion. 

Of courtly manners, great personal courage', varicil 
accomplishments, and some military skill, Auraiigzih failed 
to win tile love of his own children, or the zealous co- 

*■ Jlis revenue fjom all sources lias been reckoiUHl, -witli scerniiip: 
accuracy, at seventy to eij^hty millions sterling, at the rate of two 
whillings the rupee. Ills land-revenue alone amounted to thirty-four 
and a-half millions nett, about double that of Akbar’s latter years, 
mid twelve millions higher than that rahed by Sliah Julian. His total 
revenue exceeded that of Jahangu- by about thirty millions. These 
vast sums, equal then to about twice their present value, appear to 
have been collected with little elFort, 
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oporation of his chief officers. Never was a prince of his 
intellectual mark so often cheated or so badly served.* 
His best-planned enterprises were marred by the fruits of 
his fatally suspicious temper. Trusting no one, he was 
trusted in Ids turn by none. His sou Moazzim ho kept in 
prison for seven years. His favourite son, Akhar, joined 
in succession the standards of his Ivajput and I\Iaratha 
foes. Another son, Kamhakhsh, was placed in arrest on 
a groundless charge of plotting with the Marsithas. His 
ablest surviving general, Zullikar Khan, was driven by his 
worrying treatment to tluj verge of opc'U i*(d)ellion. l^lven 
Prince Azim, Ix'st belove.d ol‘ his sons after Akbar’s de- 
fection, saw only treachery in his father’s earnest-seeming 
eiibrts to retain his love. 

Craft and cunning, indeed, were Aurang/ib’s favourite 
weapons alike in the council and the held. “To succeed 
by art,” says one historian,! “threw honour u])on him- 
self; to subdue by power acquired to others fauui.” Tins 
prelerencti for crooked ways may oven have gained strength 
ill such a nature from the uiuloiihted warmth of his 
religious zeal. Hypocrisy and devoutness often g() to- 
gether, and the true key to his coiiduct may be fi)iind, wo 
think, ill the bigotry which brought Prince Darn to a crud 
end, which estranged the liearts of tlio emperor’s Hindu 
subjects, sanctioned the use of treachery against foes of a 
dillerent creed, and blinded him to the fatal folly of cinsti- 
ing the old Muhammadan princes of the Dakban instead 
of liclping them to put down the rising Maratha power.'l 

* Elpljin.slone’B “ India,” book xi. chap. 4. 

t Dow’s “ lliiidostnn,” vul. iii. 

X The kings of Bijapur and Oolkonda belonged, like the Persians, 
to the SJiid sect of Moliammadans, who acknowledge and almost 
worship Ah as the true successor to his father-in-law Mahomet in the 
leadership of the faithful, and as the first of the tw^el ve Imams or Pontiffs 
of his line. Aurangzfb, like his forefathers and the bulk of Indian Mus- 
sulmans in these days, was a Sunni Mohammadan, one of those who 
ignore AH’s murdered son Hosdn as a true Khalif. To this sect belong 
the Turks of the Turkish Empire, 
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A scholar and a poet, he banished poets from his court, 
abolished the office of royal historiographer, issued edicts 
against music and dancing, and turned every singer and 
musician out of the palace precincts. If his private morals 
were in keeping with the austere bent of his religious 
habits, ho succeeded in uprooting the last traces of that 
wise and generous policT on which Akbar had sought to 
lay fast the foundations of the Mogbal rule. If he neither 
drank, gambled, nor dallied with other than his lawful 
waves, ho restored the old lunar year of the Moham- 
inadans, maddened the Hindus with all kiiuls of petty 
persecutions, placed new" w^eapons in the hands of his 
Maratha foes, and paved the w'ay for the disruption of 
that broad empire which his own arms had helped to 
build up. 

Tw'O years after Aurangzib’s accession Charles II. 
mounted the throne of Hngland. Among his first acts 
w"as the granting of a charter to the united East India 
Company, empowering them to make peace and w*ar with 
the natives of India, to administer justice, and to expel 
interlopers from their ground. A year later, in 1002, the 
island of Bombay, with its noble harbour, formed part of 
the dowry which the Princess Catherine of Braganza 
brought over to her English husband. After six years of 
profitless possession Charles II. transferred the island to 
the East India Company, under wdioso sway it w"as destined 
to become the fitting capital of Western India, and the 
seat of a trade exceeding thirty millions sterling. In 1670 
the Company w'cro allow^ed to set up a mint in their new 
possession, w"hich had already been successfully defended 
against the Dutch. Nine years afterwards it displaced 
Surat as their chief station in the East Indies and the 
seat of the Western Presidency. In 1086 the President 
of Bombay was declared Governor- General of India. By 
that time ships of all nations had begun to anchor in the 
harbour of his new capital, and the Company’s Indian 
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trade had risen to a hundred lakhs of rupees, or more 
than a million sterling. 

Meanwhile, in Bengal things had not gone smoothly 
between the English and the Moghals. With the French, 
JJntcli, and Danish factories on the TIughli, the English 
agents had no cause of quarrel. But the alleged exactions 
of the Moghals, and their Viceroy’s refusal to let the 
hlnglish Company’s servants fortify tho mouth of the 
llughli against interlopers from England, provoked or 
became the pretext for a hostile movement against tho 
masters of Bengal. In 1085 an English licet sailed up 
the llughli, on its way to Chittagong. A quarrel between 
some English soldiers and tho native police brought on a 
regular engagement, in which tho natives were worsted. 
Tlie English admiral opciKid fire on tho town of llughli. 
An attempt to treat on the part of the Nawah of Bengal 
camo to nothing. At last Jt)h Charnock, tho chief of tho 
English factory, withdrew to Chatanatti, tho future site of 
tho city which has since become tho chief seat of tho 
English power in India. 

Followed thither by the Nawah’ s army, Charnock led 
his followers to the swamps of Hijali, an island at tho 
mouth of the Huglili. Here in the next few months lialf 
of his little garrison had perished from disease, and tlui 
rest were far on tho road to a like issue, when matters 
began to take a more hopeful turn. Charnock was allowed 
to re-enter Chatanatti, and peace wars all hut re-cstahlished 
on tho old footing; but Captain Ileatb, who had just 
arrived with a fresh fleet from England, disallowed the 
treaty, and Charnock, wdth all his countrymen in Bengal, 
sailed down the llughli for Madras. On its way thither 
tho English fleet bombarded Balasor, and tried in vain to 
eflect a landing at Chittagong. 

Meanwhile, on the western side of India tho Company 
had not gained much by tho aggressive policy which its 
chairman, Sir Josiah Child, thought fit to pursue. The 
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seizure of pilgrim ships on their way to Mecca was requited 
by the capture of tlio English factory at Surat, hy a par- 
tially successful attack upon Bombay, and by the expulsion 
of the English from nearly all their settlements in Southern 
India. At last, in IGOO, the (rovernor of Bombay was 
glad to renew the peace so rashly broken. His envoys 
returned from Bijapiir wdth concessions easily granted by 
an empor()r fully alive to the benelits of a growing trade 
with the foreigner ; and Cliarnock once more sailed up 
the lliighli to hoist his country’s flag in the little hamlet 
of Chatanatti, 

Li l()9o, three years after the death of Cliarnock,* his 
successor bought from the Moghals the three villages 
of Cliatnnatti, Clovindpur, and (^ilcutta, out of which the 
modern Calcutta was to arise. To fortify their new pos- 
session was now the first thought of its owners, whoso 
dreams of empire had already begun to mould their general 
policy, and whoso agents had some years before been 
exhorted to look after the incrciiso of their revenue at 
least as car('fiilly as the growth of their trade. 1 It was 
not long before tlu'ir wish was gratified. During the 
height of a rebellion led b}^ one of the old Patban chiefs of 
Orissa, tbo Eremh, Duteli, and English merchants on the 
Hugbli got h'ave from the hard-pressed governor of 
Bengal to put their several factories in a state of defence. 
Fortified Wiirks sprang up accordingly around tlio new 
settlement of Calcutta, and tlio ilag of England was soon 
lioating above the ramparts of Fort William, so called in 
honour of William III. 

* lie was huried at Barruckpore, which the natives sLill call after 
him “ Achanak.” 

t “ The increase of our revenue,” wrote the Directors in 1G80, “i? tlie 
subject of our caie as much as our trade; ’tis that must maintain our 
force when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade ; 'tis that must 
make us a nation in India; without that we aie but as a great number 
of interlopers, united by His Majesty’s charter, fit only to trade where 
nobody of power thinks it their interest to oppose us." 
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lu the second year of the IStli century, another success 
— if tlie triumph of a monopoly may he so considered — 
befol the Company in its contest with younger rivals. 
For years past a liost of interlopers,” licensed and un- 
licensed, had vexed the souls of the old chartered mor- 
ehants ])y glutting the home markets with goods not 
seldom won hy deeds of sheer piracy. The agents of 
rival companies intrigued against each other at home and 
abroad, their (pnirrels sometimes bursting into open war- 
fare, while pirates like Captain Kidd* preytal impartially 
on all ships coming from India. At lengtli the intluenco 
of the oldest company prevailed witli the English ra)-]ia- 
nient to ])ut an end to a rivalry so fraiiglit ^^iih evil or 
unpleasant issues. In 1702 thcj clii(‘f of the rival com- 
panies ^\cre joined by royal charbu' into one “ UniUal 
Company of Merchants trading to the East.” A few years 
later Calcutta itself, under the name of Fort William, 
])ecamo tluj seat of a new presidency. At tliis time, and 
for many years afterwards, the (’ompany’s seivants, from 
the president to the lowest clerk, ^^erc free* to eke (nit 
their small salaries with the prolits \\hich could then h(i 
gleaned from their private trade ; prolits so handsome, that 
ore long even the junior servants could sit down to dinner 
with music playing, and ride out in a carriage and four. | 

* William Kidd, by birth a Xcnv-Toikcr, laid bt'tm siail cat by 
William HI. to crmsc aj^am-^t pirates; but eiv haif? turned piiate liim- 
self. At last be was captured, tuod in England for minder, and 
liangcd. 

t The president’s salary was then fixed at .€.‘>00 a-ycar, while liis 
eight members of council drew €-10. the junior mcrcl’ants th ^ 
iai.’tors £15, and the writers €d a-year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SUCCESSORS OF ATTRvx(jziR — 1707 - 1740 . 

I>: llie will lio left bcliiiid him, Auraugzib had assigned 
tlio northern half of his wide dominions to liis ekhist son, 
iVIoazzim, with the title of emperor, and Dchli for his 
capital. Of the remainder, Azim was to rule from Agra 
all but the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, which wer(', 
reserved for Kambakhsh. Prince Azim, however, took 
advantage of his brother’s absence in Kabul to assume 
the sovereignty of all India. But it was not long before 
his pretensions and his life were put out together in a 
bloody battle fought near Agra between him and Prince 
Moazzim. The subsccpient defeat and death of his youngest 
brother, Kambakhsh, freed Moazzim from all present 
rivals, and left him, in fact as well as name, sole head of 
the Moghal empire, under the title of Jhihadur Shah. 

In the last-named victor^’', won at Haidarahad, a body 
of Manithas fought on the conqueror’s side, in fulfilment 
of a pledge obtained from Saho, Sambaji’s lineal heir, on 
his release from the long, if mild, captivity enforced by 
the politic Aurangzib. Sabo’s gratitude to the Moghals 
seems to have survived the fall of Prince Azim, wdio had 
been first to set him free. At an}" rate, ho transferred his 
services to Bahadur Shah, whose help enabled him to set 
up at Satara a rival sway to that of the regent Tara Bhai. 
A further treaty empowered him to receive the chauth in 
the name of the new emperor, through the hands of 
Moghal officers alone. 

Freed from anxiety on the side of the Marathas, the 
emperor turned his arms against the refractory princes of 
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Marwar and Jaipur, Kro long, however, a new source of 
trouble drew his attention away from Rajputana to Sirhind. 
Oranting the Kajput chiefs almost as easy terms as the 
liana of Udaipiir had won already, f»ahadur Shah hastened 
to checlc the growing boldness of the Sikhs, who, early in 
the 17th century, liiul been driven by IMoslem bigotry to 
employ v/orldl}" weaj)ons in aid of the religious movement 
begun by Niinak niorci than a century before.* In the 
days of (Juru Govind, the tenth high priest in succession 
to Nanak, and grandson of liar Govind, who laid taken up 
arms to avenge his father’s murder, tlic process of develop- 
ment, so common in like cases, from a body of religious 
reformers into a Jiation of armed fantitics bad well-nigh 
become conpdote. From tin' bigblands of tbt' Panjab the 
Sikh warriors issued to try their streiigih anc'w against 
their Mohamrnadau persecutors, but in vain. After a 
long struggle with Auraiigzib’s st»ldi('rs, Guru Govind 
became a lonely wand(a*er in the Dakhan, and fell at last 
by tho hand of a private foe near the monastery ho liad 
founded at Nander. 

To his old followers, hoAvever, remained a legacy of 
liatred a,nd revenge, which a new leader, named Jhmdu, 
turned ere long to memorable account. Once more tho 
Sikhs broke out from their highland shelter, to ravage 
Sirhind with fire and sword, and to rcipay, in the slaughter 
of mullahs and the destruction of mosques, tho wrongs 
and insults which they and their fathers had suffered at 
Moslem hands. At length the emperor himself went fortli 
to confront the danger which his officers on the spot had 
failed to put down. The Sikhs were driven back into tho 
hills, and Bandu himself had a narrow escape from cap- 
ture in the stronghold whose fall, after a brave resistance, 
closed for that year a bootless struggle against overpower- 
ing odds. 

A few months afterwards the emperor himself died at 
* See book i. chap. 2 
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Tjahoi% ill tlic fifth year of liis rci^n and the scvoiitictli of 
his ago. Willi him the glor}' of the house of Babar may 
bo said to liavc departed. A fight for empire between his 
sons ended in the triumph of tlie eldest, Jahaiidar Shah, 
a worthless debauchee, who begjui by slaying all his 
nearest Ivinsmcn, and, after six months of costly dalliance 
^\i^ll liddlcTs and mistresses, perished in his turn at the 
litiiuls tjf his tu'phcw, Farokhsir. Installed as emperor at 
Belili by the arms of two Saiyid* brothers, Hosen Ali and 
Al)dnllah Khan, that nephew began his reign with the 
murder of Aurang'/ib’s great generah Zulfikar Khan, the 
last emperor’s able hut overweeming vizier. 

After a few more murders, Farokhsir ])rocc(a]ed to abi't 
sonic new favourites in ])lotling mischiid’ against his Haiyid 
bcnefa.(.‘tors. Ajit Hingh, the Bajah of Marwiir, was secretly 
encouraged to hold out to the last against llosen Ali, who 
had been sent to subdue him. This plot bafilod by the 
ilajah’s timely acci'ptance of the peace olfered by his oppo- 
nent on liberal terms, tlic' einpi'ror next sclu'Uied to get 
rid of his powerful sm-vaiit by making him viceroy of the 
Dakhan, in the room of Baud Khaii. Tlio lattm’, too faith- 
fully obeying his secret orders from .Dehli, fell fighting at 
the head of his tro()])s on the field whicli they for a 
moment laid nearly won. 

The same arts were employed by the emperor in the 
war Avhiidi nos('n Ali had to take up against the IMarathas. 
Once more, howi'ver, the wary Saiyid trumped his master’s 
hand by concluding peace with llajali Sabo and his able 
minister, Balaji Yishwanath---a peace which left them 
masters of all Si\aji’s former compicsts in Southern 
India, and acknowledged tlie Maratha claim to chauth 
upon the whole of the Dakban. Salio’s rival, Sambaji, 
the son of Tara Bliai, was Jilso acknowledged as Bajah of 
Kolapiir. For these concessions, Sabo agreed to pay a 

* They were pprung from a family of descendants of Mahomet who 
had settled in the town of Bdra. 
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yearly tribute, and to furnish for the emperor’s service a 
body of 15,000 horse. 

Meanwhile l^andu, the Sikh leader, had once more led 
his armed fanatics into tlic plains between the Satlaj and 
the Jamna. In the midst, however, of their destroyin']; 
career, they were checked, routed, scattered, hunted doAvn 
by the victorious Moghals. JJundreds of their leading 
men wore borne in triumph through the streets of Dehli, 
to the place where each in turn was beheaded, scorning to 
save his life by changing his creed. Ihindu himself, after 
seeing his owm child butclu'red before his eyes, w^as torn 
to pieces with hot pincers', exulting in the midst of his 
tortures at the vengeance which heaven at his hands had 
wTcaked upon the wicked. 

[Tnw'arncd by past failures, Farokhsir rcncwxd his plot- 
tings against the Haiyids, one of w’hom, Abdullah, held 
the post of grand vizier. Some of his chief nobles w’ould 
gladly have helped him to get rid of the two men wdiose 
greatness eclipsed their own ; but the emperor's w'avering 
policy broke up the league, and while ho was y(‘t dallying 
with a new favourit(S Hoseii Ali, wdtJt 10,000 Maratha 
horse, marched up from the Dakhan to his brotlnu' s 
rescue. Tin? frightened emperor soon found himself at 
the mercy of men who had small reason to show him any. 
A tumult in the streets of Dehli sealed his fate. Dragged 
from his hiding-place to a prison, he was ere long ]>ut to 
death ; tw^o of his young kinsmen, raised in lurii to tlu^ 
throne, died of consumption in the <‘Ourso of a few months ; 
but at last a healthier successor turned np in Pihu'c lloshan 
Akhtar, wdio took the name of Mohammad Shah. 

The iKwv reign began stormily. ilibings in Allaliabad, 
the Panjab, and elsewhcn*, might he cpudled witli small 
trouble by force or cunning ; Chin Kilich Khan, the 
future Nizam of the Dakhan, was not so easily put down. 
Of a good Turkish family, the son of a favourite officer of 
Aurangzib, he himself had risen under the same emperor 
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to liigli inilitary command in the Daklian^ with tho dis- 
tinctive titles of Asof Jail and NizAm-ul-Mulk. As go- 
vernor of tho Dakhan for a fi‘W months after tho death of 
Znlfikar Klaan, lie held the Marathas in chock until llosen 
Ali came to supplant him. Transferred to the government 
of Malwa, Chin Kilicli waited for the moment when his 
turn might come to triumph over the hateful Baiyid pair, 
whoso intluencc at court still worked unfavourably for his 
own ambitious ends. 

It \vas not long that he had to wait. 3>y tho middle of 
17‘i0 he had crossed the Narhadha, })]anted his standard 
on tho fort of Asirghar, and defeated an army sent against 
him near ihnininpur. Another ^iciory at Ik'dlapiir in Berar 
brought lios{‘n Ali himself into the iiold. On Ids march 
southwards, liow'cvor, tho Saiyid fell liy an assassin's dag- 
ger ; his brother Abdullah, defeated in battle by tho 
emperor ho sought to dethrone, remaijied a prisoner in 
the hands of Mohammad Shah ; and ere long Chin Kilich 
Khan, already master of the Dakhan, re-entered Dohli as 
vizier. 

But tlie pleasure-loving emperor and Ids dissolute friends 
s(>on tired of the c.ornpany of the grave old statesman to 
wdioin they chie% owed their deliverance from tho Haiyid 
yoke. They sent him to displace tho governor of Gujarat, 
who forthwith took up ai*ms in Ids own defence. Chin 
Kilich put down tho rohcdlion and added Gujarat also to 
his rule. 11 is reluni to Dehli oxposc'd him to fresh em- 
broilments with the court. At length he threw up Ids 
post and redired to tho Dakhan, whore ]\Iobariz Khan, 
governor of Jlaidarabad, was secretly encoiiragod to with- 
stand him. On(*o move the arts of tho Dehli cabal were 
foiled by the dtdeat and death of their new tool ; and their 
intended victim was free to fix at Ilaidarahad tho seat 
of a sovereignty which Ids successors have wielded to this 
hour. It is true that he covered the seizure of indepen- 
dent power by occasional gifts to his lord paramount ; 
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but the dismemberment of the empire had alroudj 
begun. 

It began indeed three years earlier, Avhen Ajit Hingh, 
the Eana of Miirwav or Jodpiir, made up for his expul- 
sion from Gujarat by wresting the Kajput province of 
Ajmir from the Moghals. If llie Jiits of Bhartpur were 
once more quelled by tlie loyal liajah Jai Singh of Amber, 
more worthily remembered for his great love of science 
than for his success as a ruler,'" the Maratlias were already 
gaining ground in JMalwa and Gujarat. On the death of 
King Saho’s able Peshwa, iialaji Yisluvanatli, in 1720, 
the scejitre ho had wielded in the name of his puppet 
sovereign passed into tlu5 strong hands of Ids yet abler 
son, Baji Kao. AV^ith a keen eye for the inward weakness 
of the Mughal em])ire, the new Peshwa soon carried the 
Maratha arms across the Karbadha. “ lad us strike,” 
he said, ‘‘ the witlierod tiaink, and tlu' ])ranches will fall 
of themselves.” Uis troops ravaged ALihva and levied 
chauth in Gujarat. Chin Kilich Khan himself had to back 
out of Ids craftily planned alliance with ilie riviil Mfiratha 
house of Kolapiir. The head of that lK)Us:e, Samba, was 
forced to acknowledge Saho’s right to all the Alaratha 
country exc('})t that which immediateJy surrounded his 
own capital. A great Maratha chief, Bahari, wht) took 
up arms to dc]) 0 se the Peshwa, was Idmsdf ddbated and 
slain by his skilful opponent, and (lujarat itself lay help- 
less at the conqueror’s feet. Pilaji Gaikwar, vhose de- 
scendants still reign at Baroda, was sot to govern tlio 
conquered province in the name of Babari’s infant son. 
Two of Biiji Kao’s liouteuants, Malhar Kao Hcdkar and 
Kaiiaji Sindia, founders of still existing dynasties at Inddr 
and Gwalior, were alri'acly engaged in tin*- work of wrest- 

* .r.-ii inijali of llliuiidar, a dcvceiulaTit of A1d)ars fi iciid and 

•Tabungir’s fatllel-^u-Ja^v, rdiagwandas, was the greate-t Hindu astio- 
nomcr since Aryabhata. He erected observatoi ics at ])rhli, Mattra 
Banaras, XJjain, and Jaipur, his new capital, founded by him in 172S. 
From him is descended the present dynasty of Jaipur. 
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inL' Miilwa from tho Moghals. In Tain did tlie wily master 
of Haidiirabad renew his old intrigues against his formid- 
able neighbours. Loyalty to a tottering throne, filled by 
an nngratefiil sovereign, formed no part of his political 
creed, nor had old age diminished his habitual caution. A 
compact formed between him and tho Marathas in 1731 
left the latter free to push their conquests north of tbe 
Narbadha, so long as they forbore from harrying the sub- 
jects of the Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

The murder of Pilaji Gaikwar by the patricide son of 
-Ajit Singh bronglit fresh swarms of Maratlias into Gujarat. 
Jhiven out of the province he had hoped to reconquer for 
tlio Moghals, Abhi Singh, the murderen*, retired into his 
own country. Ere long Miilwa also was quietly surren- 
dered by its governor, Jai Singh, into tlie hands of Biiho’s 
Pesliwa. Grateful for lielp received from that quarter, the 
llajah of Ihindalkhand had meanwhile placed the IMarathas 
in possession of his own domains around Jhansi, on the 
Jamria. 

Still hungering for fresh conquests, tho daring Prahnian 
kept making fresh demands on the emperor, who for some 
time could see no escape from further annoyance save in 
concessions which only whetted the greed of his insatiable 
foes. At length Chin Kilich, repenting of his recent 
quietude, came forward to the rescue of his nominal 
master; while Sadat Khan, the Persian nawab or governor 
of Audh, marched forth to defend the empire on its north- 
eastern side. In spite of the check which Jlolkar’s light 
horse received from tho Nawab on tlicir raid towards Agra, 
Jbiji Kao determined to show tho emperor that he was still 
in llindustan. Passing round tho fiank of a jVIoghal army 
encamped near Mattra, his swdft-moving squadrons suddenly 
appeared before the gates of Dohli itself. After plundering 
tlio suburbs, beating back a sally from the city walls, and 
filling the citizens wfith utter dismay, they rode off again 
for the Ihikhan, laden with rich spoils, before Chin 
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Kilich, the emperor’s new vizier, had time to intercept 
them. 

In the first days of the next year the aged ruler of the 
Daldian, at the head of the strong and well-appointed 
army which he had led forth from Dehli, awaited near 
Bopal, on the Malwa border, the approach of Baji Kao, 
But in the course of a few weeks his own position in the 
midst of active foes, who laid waste the country, cut off 
his supplies, and assailed his outposts, became so perilous, 
that he could neither advance nor retreat without heavy 
loss. Attempting the latter alternative, he was soon com- 
pelled to save himself from worse misfortunes by a treaty 
which assigned to the Peshwa Bie whole of the country 
between the Chambal and the Narbadha, besides pledging 
the emperor to the payment of fifty lakhs of rupees, or 
half-a-million sterling of our money. 

But a yet more cruel blow was now impending over the 
Moghal power. In 1722 Hosen Bhah, the last of the 
Safavi kings of Persia, laid his crown at the feet of 
Mahmud, the Kliilji chief of Kandahar, whose victorious 
Afghans had for six months been closely besieging the 
Persian monarch in his own capital of Isfahan. On the 
death of Mahmiid two years afterwards, the crown thus won 
by him at the sword’s point devolved upon his nephew Ash- 
raf, whoso wars with the Turks and Russians were followed 
by a sharper struggle with an enemy nearer home. His new 
assailant, Nadir Kiili, was the son of a Turkish shepherd 
in Khorasan. Beginning, like Bivaji, as a robber chief, ho 
won his way to the leadership of an army which delivered his 
native country from the Abdali Afghans, drove Ashraf out 
of Isfahan, fought successfully against the Turks, and set 
Tahmasp, the exiled son of Ilosen, upon his father’s throne. 

Ere long, however, the new king had to make way for 
his abler protector, who began his reign by conquering 
Afghanistan. The internal weakness of the Moghal empire 
tiien turned his thoughts to the country beyond the Indus ; 
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and a joint letter* from Chin Kilich and Sadat Khan is 
said by the native chroniclers to have spurred him on 
to the cheap and alluring task of heightening his own 
renown by the plunder of a defenceless people. On one 
plea or another he set forth from Kabul in the autumn of 
1738, passed safely through the mountains that barred 
his way, crossed the Indus, and easily defeated near 
Karnal the troops whicK Mohammad Shah had hastily 
brought up from Oehli to withstand him. Betrayed by 
his own oliicors, the luckless emperor sued in person for 
such mercy as the comiueror might deign to show. In the 
conqueror’s train he returned to his own capital to collect 
the ransom which Nadir Shah was willing to accept. 

But the worst for him and his people was yet to come. 
Two days after his return to Dehli, the rumoured death of 
his conqueror roused the citizens to sudden fury. They 
fell upon the few thousand Persian troops scattered about 
the city. The cowardly nobles made no attempt to stay 
the slaughter of those whom they had shrunk from facing 
in the tield. Nadir Shah himself became a mark for 
stones and bullets as he rode next morning through the 
streets where lay the bodies of his murdered followers. 
One of his lavourito olliccrs fell dead by his side. Pro- 
voked beyond bearing by this last blow, ho let loose his 
impatient soldiers on the raging crowd. In the next few 
hours the massacres of Timur’s day were renewed within 
hearing, it not under the eyes, of Behli’s new master. Thirty 
thousand people are supposed to have perished, before Nadir 
Shah, moved perhaps by the emperor’s humble entreaties,! 
ordered his obedient warriors to hold their hands. 

^ Elpliiiistonc doubts the tnith of this story, which Mr. Krone, on 
the cont’-ary, believes (Keene’s “ Moghul Empire,” p. 3(j). 

t According to Dow, Mohammad Shah himself, followed by hiS chief 
nobles, entered the Mosque of Koshan-ud-daula, in the Chandni Chauk, 
the Regent Street of Dehli, where Nadir was sitting in gloomy silence, 
and with tears besought him to spare the Emperor’s subjects ; where- 
upon he stopped the massacre. 
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It remained to continue the work of spoliation already 
begun. Every man of the least wealth or mark in tho 
city, from the emperor and his nobles down to the smaller 
tradesmen, had to contribute his share to the general 
ransom. Every house was ransacked for hidden treasure. 
Torture was employed in aid of threats. Numbers of the 
people died of ill-usage or slew themselves to avoid it. 
Among the latter appears to have been the traitor Sadat 
Khan himself.* The native officers who had to collect the 
plunder filled their own pockets with untold sums at tho 
cost of their helpless countrymen. Heavy tines were also 
drawn from tho provinces. After two months employed 
dn a quest so fruitful, the Persian conqueror marched out 
of Dehli laden with treasure in coin, jewids, and goods, 
whose \alue may have amounted to thirty crorcs of rupees, 
or more than thirty millions of our money. Conspicuous 
among his plunder was the famous })cacock throne of Shah 
Jaluui, the cliitsfest jewels in vhich were, more than a cen- 
tury after, to become the pri/e of a jiower at that lime 
owning but a few square miles of Indian ground. 

A year after Nadir’s return liomewards, Baji llao died 
in the midst of fresh plans for pursuing the work inter- 
rupted by the Persian monarch. Besides his northern 
fornys, lu^ had for some tinu! past been engaged in warlare 
with the Portuguese, with the Sidis or Abyssinians of 
Jinj(!ra, and with Angria, tlie ])irate lord of Koliiba, near 
Bomba3\ *The Portuguese his brother Chimnaji drove out 
of Salsette, Bassciii, and other places in tlic Kankan ; but 
the Sidis fought him on pretty equal terms, and the war 
with Angria, in spite of English aid, lingered on after the 

* The story which El]»hinstone quotes only to reject, is that Nadir 
sent for Chin Kilieh and Sddat Khan, and reviling them for their 
treachery to Ihcir king, spat on their beards : a disgrace which only 
death could wipe out. Chin Kilicli made a .show of poisoning himself, 
and 8adat, deceived by Jiis clcvi r acting, took real poison and died. 
Wliethcr the story be a myth or no, however. Sddat certainly killed 
himself ou account of Nddii’s behaviour towaids him, 
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r(‘sliwa’s death. Nor had Baji Kao succeeded in his latest 
essay against the Dakhan, where Chin Kilich’s brave son, 
Nasir Jang, had vigorously upheld the cause of his absent 
father. On the whole, however, in spite of partial failures 
abroad and dissensions among his own countiymon, the 
deceased Peshwa’s daring policy had raised the Maratha 
power to a height whence nothing but the incurable lolly 
of his successors could afterwards bring it down. 
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CITArTER VII [. 

Tin: MOGHAL EMPHIE TO THE HATTLi: pAmPAI 

r'EPT]>KS the plunder of a populous city and a broad province^ 
Xadir Shah annexed the whole of the Moghal dominions in 
ivabiil, Sindh, and the Panjab within the Indus. To the 
Aloghal emperor he left a dishonoured crown, an empty 
treasury, and the wrecks of an empire already breaking to 
pieces. The closing years of Mohammad’s reign were 
years of growing disorder, of ever-darkening prospects for 
the House of Ihibar. IVIohammad’s court was rent with 
factions and filled with intrigues. Province after province 
slipped out of his feeble grasp. The princes of Rajputuua 
di.'.owned their allegiance with impunity. ^Phe Maratlia 
(laikwar reigned in Gujarat. A bold adventurer, Mohdhat 
Jang, ])est known as Alivardi Khan, had bribed the Court 
of I>ehli to sanction his seizure of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
Safdiir Jang, tlie son of Sadat Khan, governed Audh as 
the equal rather than the servant of his ]i(jgo lord. In 
Southern ludiii remained not a foot of ground which the 
emperor could henceforth call his own, if his nominal lieges 
chose to deny the claim. 

The very quarrels of Maratha leadei’s brought him no 
advantage. In return for help received from Balaji Rao, 
I'on and successor of the last Peshwa, against the daring 
raids of his rival Raguji Bhosla from Berar into Bengal, 
the emperor was fain to grant him full possession of 
?JaIwa {IS a hereditary fief. A few months afterwards 
Balaji gave a new impulse to bis countrymen’s greed for 
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pluiitlor uij(l conquest l)j granting his lato opponent the 
right lo levy ehautli on Bengal and Baliar, if not on pro- 
vinces yet I’urther north. Thus free to inish his own 
fortunes, Itaguji carried his arms and ravages into the 
lieart of Bengal, to such purpose that neither the skill nor 
the soldiership of Alivardi Kban could long hold out 
against iMaratha energy, back(jd by a mutiny among his 
best soldiers, a body of Afghans under Mustafa Kban. 
The treacherous murder of Baskar Pandit, the Manilha 
gont‘ral, by the Moghal Viceroy himself, was requited six 
years later by the cession to Kaguji of half Orissa, and a 
promise to pay chauth for Bengal. 

If Alivardi had looked for help to the aged Viceroy of 
Iho Dakhan, he had looked in vain. After halving his 
eldest son Ghazi-ud-din as Vizier at Dehli, Chin Kilich 
on his return to Haidarabml had been for some lime engaged 
in suppressing the revolt of his son N.isir Jang. That 
misguided prince brought to his sense's in 17412, his 
father’s attention had next been called to the Carnatic, 
which one of Bagnji’s otllccrs, ISIorari liao, was employed 
in wresting from its Moghal Nawiib. The old Tartar’s 
presence at the head of a largo army brought tho Mar;itha,s 
to a timely compromise ; Morari Bao retaining Giiti and 
some other districts, while the rest of tho country was 
shared between Chin Kilich’s grandson, Mozallar Jang, 
and his faithful servant Anwar-ud-din. In 1748 Chin 
Kilich himself, th(‘ wily and ambitious Xizam-ul-Mulk, 
died at Bnrlninpiir at the age of scveuty-sevc'ii ; and his 
sons in the midst of their own quarrels could pay little 
heed to the allairs of remote Bengal.-*' 

His death followed but a few weeks after that of 
IMohiimmad Shah himself, whoso path had latterly been 
cheered by a victory gained over Afghan insurgents in 

* According to some accounts, Chin Kilich died at the fabulous- 
seeming age of a hundred and four. Klphin'jtone’s estimate, however, 
is probably much nearer the mark. 
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BoliiJlvliiiiul, ■' and later still by his son Alunad’s defeat of 
Ahmad Khan, tho formidable loader of a new invasion 
from Kandahar. An Abdali Afghan, sprung from the sacred 
Sadduzai branch of his tribe, Ahmad Khan had no sooner 
fought his way to the headship of the Afghan race and the 
mastery of Sindh, than ho prepared to lead a small but 
resolute army across the Panjab into Upper ITiiidustan. 
His skilful strategy baffled all attempts to oppose him 
until, in March 1748, his soldiers found the Moghals under 
Prince Ahmad strongly entrcmchcd near the city of Sirhind. 
A series of hard fights, continued for ton days, ended in 
the Ahdali’s rejmlst; with heavy slaughter ; and Dehli for 
a few years longer was saved from further sutlering. 

A month after his victory Prince Ahmad mounted his 
father’s throne, with Safdar Jang of Audh for Ins vizier. 
It was not long before the latter, unable to cope by him- 
self with a new Kohilla rising on a formidalile scale, ap- 
])ealed for aid to tlic diits and Maratbas in tlie provinces 
skirting tlie right bank of the Jamna. Witl\ their lu'lp the 
invaders were driven back into llohilkhand ; but this suc- 
cess was more tliaii balanced by a Moghal defeat in Mar- 
war, and by the conquest of the Paiijub by Ahmad Shah 
the Abdali, or, as he now styled himself, tlie Durani, king 
of x\fghauistan. The defeat of ^die KohiJIas moreover 
placed new W{;apoiis of attack in tlio hands of Sindia and 
Kolkar, who were free to ravage lloliilkliand under the 
cloak of le\ ying their favourite hlack-mail. 

Yet darker troubles awaiited the luckless emperor. Tlie 
streets of Dehli became the scene of a civil war hotwx‘en 
the vizl('r and his newv rival Ghazi-ud-din, grandson of 
Chiu Kilich and son of the late vizi<‘r. For six montlis 
the battle-cries of Persian and Moghal, Shia and Sunni, 
resounded through the city, Holkar and his Maratbas 

* The Kohillas were a C(;loiiy of Yusiif/.ai and oLlier Afghan tribes, 
which had lately conquered the country cast of the Ganges, from 
Andli up to the Hitualayas. 
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fought for the Moghal leader against their Hindu country- 
men the Juts, whose Kajah, Suraj Mai, had espoused the 
cause of Safdar Jang. At length the latter withdrew from 
a fruitless struggle into his osvii province beyond the 
Ganges. The emperor, however, soon wearied of the 
burden he had brought upon his own shoulders, when he 
plotted with the youthful grandson of Chin Kilich against 
the murderer of his favourite eunuch. Jii the midst of 
an ellbrt to shake otl* his new tyrant, he fell into the hands 
of Ghazi-ud-din himself, who straightway put out his eyes, 
and set up as emperor in his stead a sou of Jahandar 
iShah, under the title of Alamgar II. 

Meanwhile the noNv Maratha Peslnva, Thilaji ilao, had 
been steadily building up the fabric of Jilaratlui powtu* 
with the mingled boldness, cunning, and perscv(u‘ance of 
his caste and family. In 1740, the long rtiign of ihijah 
Salio, the grandson of Sivaji, the prisoner of Aurarigzib, 
the patron or the pu]>pct of three successive Peshw'as. 
came to an end ; and Uajah Ham II., grandson, real or 
pretended, of his dead namesake and the still liNing Tara 
j)hai, was installed as puppet sovereign in his place. 
While the titular heir of Sivaji held at Satara bis phantom 
court, the Peshwa himself at Puna wielded the virtual 
so\'t'reigiity of all Maharashtra, and his orders were obeyed 
alike by Siudia on the Chambal and by Haguji Bhosla 
beyond the Ivistna* 

In spite of the intrigues of Tara l^hai, the turbulence of 
his cousin Sedasheo Bhao, and the part he himself played 
in the affairs of the Dakhaii, Balaji Kao, with equal 
courage, skill, and good fortune, held his triumphant way 
through all snares and over all hindrances, until, by the 
time of Ahmad Shah’s deposition, he had iiiado the 
Maratha name a terror or a beacon througliout all India. 
In the fatal strife for power hetw^een the sons of Chin 
Kilich, he contrived not only to hafllo Haldbat Jang and 
his French ally, Bussy, but to obtain the cession of West 
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Brrar from Siiliibat’s eldest brother, Ghuzi-ud-din. lu 
concert with the English Commodore James, his fleets in 
17o5 aided in capturing Angria’s pirate stronghold of 
Savandriig, which was forthwith made over to him in 
exchange for his seaport town of Banket. To him also 
in the following year was transferred the old Mariitha fort 
and town of Giriah, wliich the redoubtable Tuhiji Angria 
had vainly defended against Admiral Watson and his col- 
league Colonel Clive, already a soldier of mark in the 
service of the East India Com])any. 

A year earlier Balaji’s brother Ragobaf had cleared 
away the last relic of Moghal rule in Gujarat by the cap- 
ture of the old Pa than city of Ahmadahad. Sharing tlu* 
rich spoils with his lieutenant, Eamaji Gaikwar, the con- 
queror carried his arms, and successfully asserted the 
Maratha claim to cdiauth against the Hindu chiefs of 
Rajputana and Bhartpur. In 1751 his troops set forth 
fr(tm Malwa on their way to Dehli at the prayer of the 
ruitianly Ghazi-ud-diii the younger. 

That luckless city had just been taken and despoiled by 
a second Nadir, in the person of Ahmad' Shah, the Durani, 
who had thus revenged himself for the Moghal Vizier’s re- 
cent raid into Ijahdr. No sooner had he turned his back 
on Dehli, than Ghazi-ud-diii besought the Marathas to aid 
him in getting rid of Ahmad’s deputy, the abhj and honest 
Rohilla chic'f, N:ijih-ud-daula. Under tlie wing of his new 
ally he re-entered Dehli hi triumph, and Najd)-ud-daula 
retired nortliwuirds to his own domain near Saharanpur. 
Eiiiboldciu'd by this success, Ragoba a few^ months after- 
wards crossed the Satlaj, drove the Afghans out of the 
Panjab, and set up a governor of his ow'ii choosing at 
Labor. One of his generals overran Rohilkhand. To 
crowm all, his cousin “the Bhao,” as Sedasheo Bhao was 

* A town ill The Ilutnagfri district, sixty-eight miles south of 
IV-mb i}", at the mouth of the river Savi'tri. 

t iiis proper name was Ragunath Ruo. 
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commonly called, was entering on a career of victory in 
tlio Dukhan, which began with the taking of Ahmadnagur, 
and ended in 1700 with the conquest of half the country 
ruled by Ghuzi-ud-din’s successor, Halubat Jang. 

The l\Iur;itha power had now reached its highest point. 
From the Indus and the Himalayas down to the bordtu's of 
Travankor, Biilaji levied the Marutha blackmail, or ruled 
the country through his own ollicers. The seed which 
Sivaji had sown a century earlier, had sprung up into a 
noble tree, whose branches, like the banyan-tree of the 
country, had struck fresh roots, until the single trunk had 
multiplied into a mighty forest overshadowing the whole 
pcninsuln, and threatening, as it grow, to kill olf all rival 
growths. While the Hindu genius for civil government 
found free pla}^ in the countries which had been fairly 
brought under the rule of Brahman Peshwas, the old 
swarms of mounted freebooters bad been strengthened or 
replaced by regular armies of horse and foot, well paid, 
fairly disciplined, and equipped with guns, not wholly 
useless against ordinary foes. 

But the shadow of a great disaster was already creeping 
over the Peshwa’s path. The pride that goes before de- 
struction impelled his cousin, the Bhao, to supplant 
Eagoba as Captain-General of the Maratha armies in 
Hindustan. Meanwhile, a Maratlia force in Hohilkhand 
bad been driven back across the Ganges by Shuja-ud- 
daula, the Nawab of Audh. Ahmad Shah, tlio Durani, 
had once more issued from the Afghan hills to punish the 
bold invaders of his son’s domains in tluj Panjab, and to 
drive the liorsemen of Sindia and Holkar across tlie 
Chambal. The murder of Alamgir, by order of the blood- 
stained Gluizi-ud-din, left Dehli witliout an emperor, but 
failed to arr(‘st for a moment the issues dreaded by bis 
murderer. Ahmad Shah marched on tow'ards the Moghal 
capital, and an Afghan garrison ere long held the city in 
his name. 
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The Marjithas on their side were not idle. A mighty 
gathering of Eajpnts, Jiits, and Marathas swept up tho 
country to complete the downfixll of Mohammadan rule, 
and drive the Durani across tho Indus, llelili itself was 
taken and once more despoiled by the soldiers of the 
Bhao, who would hardly wait to lead them against the 
Afghans before proclaiming Balaji’s son, Wiswas Kao, 
Emperor of Hindustan. Butled up with his past successes 
and an overweening self-conceit, tlie Manitha leader gave 
no heed to tho cautious counsels of his Jat ally, Suraj 
Mai, but led forth his wliole array of horse, foi)t, and guns, 
to attack an army of about e(pial strtmglh commanded by 
the foremost general of his day. 

The first hard blow in the coming stiifo for empire 
between the Mohammadans and the Hindus was virtually 
struck when Ahmad Shah plunged into tlie swollen 
Jamna above Dehli, and by fording or swimming landed 
his troops on the other side in the face of their astonished 
foes. Entreucliiiig himself on the ill-omened held of 
Panipat, the llhao awaited an attack froin the foo he had 
loaniiid too lat(5 to value rightly. For two months the 
armies which wi're to decide the fate of India lay near 
each othei*, iieiiln'r daring to mov<‘ l)odily out of its en- 
trenchments, while outlying parties skii-mished daily 
together, and flying columns beat up each other’s quartei^, 
out off the enemy’s convoys, or scoui'od tho country for 
siip]>lies. It needed all Ahmad’s coolness and strength of 
will to curb the impatience of his iMoghal and Uohilla 
oflicors, wlio were slow to see the wisdom of tliis Jong 
delay. But the far-seeing Afghan bade them sleep in 
])eace, and trust all to a leader wlio know wJiat lie was 
doing, “ 1 will take care,” he saiil, “ that no harm befalls 
you,” and In; kept his word. *" 

♦ His orders were obeyed like destiny,” {-ays tho chronicler Kasi 
Rai ; “ no man daring to hesitito or delay one moment in executing 
them.” 
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At last the hour drew near when his patient WTitchful- 
Hess was to reap its due reward. Hemmed in on every 
side, tlujir supplies cut off, their host of followers already 
starving, their huge camp reeking wdth the stench of dead 
bodies and the accumulated filth and refuse of near three 
liuudrcd thousand souls, the Bhao’s last efforts to treat 
with the double-dealing ruler of Audh frustrated by ShujtVs 
fears, and by the stern antagonism of the Kohilla chief Na- 
jib-ud-daula, the whole Hindu army marched forth to battle 
in the early morning of the Gth January, 1701, with the 
courage less of hope than of sheer despair. “ The ends of 
tluiir turbans,” says Grant Duff, were let loose, their 
hauils and faces anointed with a preparation of turmeric, 
signifying that they \vere come forth to die, and every- 
tbiiig so'cmed to bespeak the despondency of sacrifice pre- 
pared instead of victory determined.” On the side of 
Ahmad Shah were about 40,000 Afghans and Persia-ns, 
mostly mounted, 13,000 Indian horse, and 38,000 Indian 
foot, with thirty guns and many wall-pieces. Under the 
^laratha flag w^erc ranged some 50,000 splendid cavalry, 
at least 15,000 irregular horse, with an ecpial number of 
foot, mostly trained in the Dakhan by a Mussulman de- 
serter from the French service, and 200 guns, besides a 
large number of wall-pieces. Both sides may also have 
mustered a largo contingent of wild volunteer horsemen, 
wliom tlie thirst for plunder and excitement had brought 
into the fudd.'-' 

The centre of the Mariitha line was led by S(ulasheo 
Bhao himself, witliwdiom rode his young kinsman, AViswas 
llao, and several diicfs of note in the Dakhan wars. 
Mahaji Sindia, commanded the right wing, while the left, 
under tlie Gaikwar, was strengthened by the 0,000 disci- 
plined Sepo^’S whom Ibrahim Khan h.td brought up from 
the Dakhan. Malhar llao Holkar took post in the right 

* The Pinduris, of evil fame, are recorded as flocking to the Maratha 
siandard. 
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centre. For one loader no place was to be found on that 
memorable morning. Siiraj Mai, with many thousand Jats 
and Rajputs, had already retired in dudgeon to his own land. 

Hardly had the Marathas begun their forward march, 
when the watchful Ahmad drew out his own array to meet 
them. His Grand Vizier, Shah Walli, held the centre, 
consisting chiefly of his own Afghans. On his right were 
posted several Moghal and Rohilla chiefs, while the left 
was entrusted to the brave Najib-ud-daula and the half- 
hearted Nawab of Audh. All day the battle raged with 
vai*ying fortune. Overpowered by the steady onset of the 
Dakhan Sepoys, the Afghan right gave way after a heavy 
slaughter. In the centre the Bhao’s Maratha and Rajput 
horsemen swept like a vast thunder-cloud upon the Grand 
Vizier's Diiranis, and, in spite of Afghan prowess and the 
Afghan loader’s bold example, drove them back in disorder 
on their reserves. On the Afghan loft a more equal battle 
was waged by Najib’s Rohillas against the troops of Siudia, 
and Holkar. 

In vain did the Grand Vizier attempt by ropeattHi 
charges to retrieve the ruin tliat threatened his centre. 
The Bhao, whose courage far outstripped his gencralsliip, 
still led forward his fiiniishcd warriors into the heart of the 
hostile ranks. Round him and the hapless son of Ihilaji 
the fight still raged with deadliest fury, and spears, 
swords, and battle-axes drank their fill of blood. At that 
moment of seeming defeat, Ahmad Shah by one supreme 
effort restored the fortunes of his hard-pressed troops. 
While every Hindu soldier was already engjiged, his own 
reserves W(:rc still waiting the order to advance. Hurry- 
ing off a part of these to aid in turning the enemy’s riglit, 
with the rest he rallied the fugitives from his own right 
and centre, and renewed the battle on that side. 

The double movement soon bore fruit. Afghans and 
Rohillas reformed their broken lines, large bodies of fresh 
horsemen thundeved dowm upon the weary foe, and Najib’s 
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reinforced warriors pushed back until they had rolled up 
the Maratha right. Still the fight raged under the hot 
afternoon sun, until Wiswiis Rao was seen to fall. Mad- 
dened at the sight, or aware of coming doom, the Jfiiao 
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plunged into the thickest of the fray ; Holkar, to whom ho 
had last spoken, led his own troops Irom the field, as if all 
wore lost already ; the Gaikwar followed his example ; 

* lie is said to have had a secret understaiidmg with Slmja-ud- 
danla ; but this is vtry doubtful. It is more piobable, as Sir J. Malcolm 
thinks, that eo good a soldier saw m a timely retreat the only hope 
of saving his own followers from the general wreck. In so doing he 
may only have obeyed the Bhao’s last injunctions. 


I 
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and presently tlio wliok) {)f that great army was Hying in 
wild disorder from the swiftly advancing foe. The 
sliinghtor that followed in a chase of many miles com- 
pleted the horrors of tliat eventful day. No quarter was 
asked or given. Of those who escaped the sw'ords of their 
pursuers, a great many wawc cut up by the villagers them- 
selves, and many more wero. afterwards slain in cold blood 
by their Ouriini captors. Among these last w'er(; Jankoji 
Siudi'jL and tlic bravo Ibrahim Khan. The Khao himself 
liarl found the death he sought for in the held. It is 
reckoned that only a fourth of the lighting men, and about 
tlie same proportion of camp followers, survived that 
fearful carnage. 'J'housands of women and children found 
in the entrenched camp and in the towm of Panipat, were 
sold as slaves ; and the vengeance of the conqiuu’ors for 
their owm heavy losses was sated only when their victims 
had drained the cup of sullcring to its last drop. 

With the costly victory of Panipat the lt‘aguo of Mo- 
hammadan princes against the common too seems at once 
to have broken up. Ahmad Shah himself rccrossod the 
Indus, leaving his late allies to settle their owm affairs in 
their own way. If the Manitha powx'r had received a 
permanent check, the Moghal Empire w’as never again to 
emerge from its late eclipse, although a nominal emperor 
might still hold his shadowy court at Dohli, aud pow'erful 
princes w'cro to offer liiiii mock allegiance for kingdoms 
w’on by their ow’u swajrds. Throughout Maharashtra wore 
heard the sounds of w'ailing for the carnage of Pani})at. 
The Peslnva himself, who w\as marching towards Dehli, 
broke up his camjs recrossed the Narbadlra, aud reached 
Puna only to die, bequeathing to his successors a broken 
sceptre and a losing struggle with a power already domi- 
nant in Bengal. How that power had meanwhile been 
advancing, the following chapter will show. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FEENCH ANI> ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

Foil many years after the death of Aurangzib the English 
111 Bengal continued to play the part of peaceful traders, 
jealous of all rivals from the West, ready to grasp at any 
new concession which prayers, clamours, or timely services 
might win from native rulers, and careful to hold aloof 
from the wars that might rage around them. The good 
fortune which enabled an English surgeon, Mr, Hamilton, 
to cure the Emperor Farokhsir of an illness which had 
baffled the skill of native Hakims, was requited, at Mr. 
Hamilton’s own request, by an order exempting the Com- 
pany’s agents from all local charges on their merchandise, 
and by another which empowered the Company to buy 
over the lordship of thirty-eight villages near Calcutta. 
'J’he help which the English afterwards received from the 
\"iceroy, Shuja-ud-din, in their efforts to destroy the trade 
of an interloping company established at Ostend, consoled 
them for the dirt they had eaten under his unfriendly pre- 
decessor, Murshid Kuli Khan. During the troubles en- 
gendered by Alivardi Khan’s long struggle with the Mara- 
tha invaders of Bengal, they obtained leave from the Vice- 
roy to surround their settlement of Calcutta with an 
entrenchment afterwards known as the Maratha Ditch.” 

On the opposite side of India, however, the English 
were sometimes loss peacefully employed in defending 
their interests against the assaults of Maratha pirates, who 
became a terror and a nuisance to all vessels trading with 
the Kankan. The failure in 1722 of a joint attack by the 
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English and the Portuguese on Angria’s stronghold of 
Kolaba emboldened the pirates to fresh outrages ; and not 
till more than thirty years after was the power of Angria’s 
successors broken, by the combined attacks of English and 
Maratha forces on the rock-perched fastnesses of the pirate 
chiefs. 

Meanwhile at Madras and in Southern India events had 
been happening which gave a new tuxTi to the policy of 
the East India directors. While France and England 
wore fighting at homo, in India the merchants of cither 
country had long been wont to follow peacefully, side by 
side, the business which took them so far away from 
their own land. Calcxitta and Cliandanagor, Madras and 
Pondicherry, were content to grow rich against each other, 
instead of taking an unprofitable part in the \vars between 
the parent states. But in 1744, when France and Eng- 
land were once more at open strife, the bold Labour- 
donnais resolved, with the sanction of the French Govern- 
ment, to fight his country’s enemies in India also.''' Be- 
turning to the Isle of France, of which he was then 
governor, ho looked out in vain for the promised armament 
from home. But his amazing energy overcame all draw- 
backs. In one way or another he got together a fleet 
manned with sailors whom he liimself, a sailor by profes- 
sion and something of an engineer, liad trained for their 
destined work. In July, 1746, after beating off an Eng- 
lish squadron sent to intercept him, he anchored off 
Pondicherry, took counsel with its able governor, M. 
Bupleix, and sot off again two months later for his long- 
projected attack upon Madras. 

On the 18th September his ships and land-batteries 
began to bombard the fort, which Governor Morse with his 

* A full and interesting account of this adventurer’s brilliant career 
in India and the Mauritius may be found in Colonel Malleson’s 
“ History of the French in India.” During his rule, from 1735 to 1745, 
tlie Mauritius, or Isle of France, grew out of a wilderness into a 
flourishing colony. 

N 
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three hundred Englishmen, of whom two-thirds only were 
soldiers, made a feeble show of holding out. Three days 
afterwards the garrison surrendered as prisoners of war for 
the time being, with the power of redeeming the captured 
settlement after a specified term on paj^ment of nearly half 
a million sterling. A large amount of booty fell at once 
into the conquerors’ hands, besides the handsome present 
of £40,000 reserved by the governor for Labourdoimais 
himself. 

The convention, however, displeased Diipleix, who 
found several reasons, including the powers entrusted to 
himself as (xovernor-General of French India, for after- 
wards setting it aside. In the midst of an embittered 
squabble behveen two men who, working together, might 
have driven the English out of India, a fearful storm so 
shattered the licet of Labourdonnais, that he set sail from 
Madras, leaving the treaty he had just signed with the 
English Governor to bo kept or broken at pleasure by 
Duploix.'*' 

Thus freed from a troublesome rival, Dupleix had now 
to deal with a new opponent in the shape of Anwar-ud-din, 
the Nawab or Governor of the Carnatic,! who sent troops 
to enforce fulfilment of the Frenchman’s promise to sur- 
render Madras into his hands. If Dupleix had ever thought 
of keeping his pledge, he was now bent on keeping the 
fortified place instead. In vain did ten thousand of the 
NawMib’s warriors encamp around Madras, in hopes of 
punishing the insolent strangers who had cheated him out 
of his due share in the winnings gained from his English 

* At the Mauritius he found a new governor appointed in his place. 
On his way tlience to France on board of a Dutch vessel, he fell into 
the hands of the English, was kindly treated in this country, and sent 
to France on his parole. There, however, he lay for three years in the 
Bastille, under charges of which he was at length acquitted. But he 
came out of prison penniless and broken-hearted, to die on the 9th 
September, 1753. 

t Book iii. chap. 8. 
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friends. With four hundred Frenchmen and Sepoys 
drilled in French fashion, and two guns, their leader 
sallied forth against the Moghals. The Moghal horsemen 
came thundering down upon the little band, but a few 
welhaimed discharges from the French guns checked them 
in mid -career, causing them to waver, halt, and turn back 
in headlong flight from the foe they had ignorantly despised. 

This brilliant success was soon followed by another. A 
French force of 230 white men and 700 Sepoys was on 
its way from Pondicherry to succour Madras, when it 
found about 10,000 of the Nawab’s troops guarding with 
their guns the passage of the little river Adyar, near 
Madras. In a moment Paradis and his men were across 
the river, up the opposite bank, and pouring a volley into 
tlie astonished foe, A charge with the bayonet drove the 
Moghals into the town of St. Thome.'*' Once more the 
French fire swept through their disordered masses, and 
sent them flying helter-skelter out of their last refuge. At 
that moment the victorious garrison of Madras came up 
to complete the rout, and chase the panic-stricken Moghals 
back towards Arkot. 

Flushed with these ^dctories, Dupleix proceeded to 
attack the English in Fort St. David, about fifteen miles 
to the south <^f Pondicherry. But the troops sent out by 
him were badly led, and a sudden onset of the Nawab’s 
soldiers drove them back in disorder to the French capital. 
An attack by sea on the Moghal town of Kadalor was de- 
feated by a timely storm. In March, 1747, Dupleix’s best 
oflicer, Paradis himself, laid siege to Fort St. David, whose 
slender garrison were saved for the second time by the 
approach of an English squadron sent from the Hughli to 
their relief. 

By this time the wily governor of Pondicherry had 
seduced the fickle Anwar -ud-din from his English alliance. 
But the Nawab’s friendship was short-lived. In 1748 he 

* Or Maliapuram. 

n2 
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is again eiilistinl on tlie side of the English, who have got 
all ready for a grand attack on Pondicherry itself. By 
the end of Jun(i -i bold attempt of the French to surprise 
Kadalor had been baflled by the clever soldiership of 
Major Lawrence, the newly appointed commander of the 
English forces in India. It was not long, liow(3vcr, before 
Lawrence himself was taken prisoner by the bi-ave dc- 
fondc'is of Ariankopan, a kind of outwork to the defences 
of Pondicherry. Against the latter stronghold the re- 
nowned Admiral Boscaw'cn opened his trenches on the 
lOtli September with about 0,000 soldiers, aided by a 
powcjrful licet. So skilfully, however, was the defence con- 
ducted by Bupleix himself, after the fall of his ablest 
engineer and stoutest helpmate, Paradis, that after six 
weeks of fruitless effort, in which young Clive,'*' the future 
victor of Plassy, nobly bore his part, ]’Joscawcn carried 
back his armament to Fort St. David, leavhjg behind him 
a thousand of liis best soldiers dead from wounds or 
disease. 

The victorious Frenchman took care to trumpet the 
news of his success throughout India. From all quarters, 
oven from Dehli, letters of congratulation came pouring 
in. It seemed as if nothing remained to him but the 
easy task of driving the defeated and despised English out 
of the country. But in the midst of the movements 
which l)a])leix was planning for that end, came the un- 
welcome tidings of peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapello on 
terms which obliged the French to give back their recent 
conquests in Southern India. Madras was accordingly re- 
stored into English keeping, and the rival nations resumed 
the footing on wliich they had stood to each other five 
years before. 

* As a writer ” or clerk of the East India Company, Robert Clive 
shared in the fruitless defence of Madras against Labourdoiiiiais. 
Carried olT a prisoner to Pondicherry, ho escaped thence m disguise 
to Fort St. David, and exchanging the peu for the sword, served us au 
ensign at the siege of Pondicherry. 
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Bat neither of them was willing to let things remain as 
they Avere. The quarrels of the neighbouring native 
princes opened out now fu'lds of enterprise to the servants 
of riAul companies founded for the promotion of })(*aceful 
trade. On the plea of aiding the Maratha Bajah ot' Tanjor 
to regain his lost throne, the English under Major T^aAV- 
rence l)esieged and took the fort of Devikatta ; the posses- 
sion of A\liich, Avith a strip of adjoining country, Avas after- 
wards secured to them by treaty Avitli the Bajah’s brother 
and victorious rival, Partab Singh. 

MeanAAdiile Dupleix. Avas busy a\ caving a larger AV('b of tlic 
same kind, in concert Avith Chanda Sahib, son-in-kiAV of a 
former NaAvab of Arkot, and for som(' yeai's ])ast a slate 
prisoner at the court of Satara. The recent death of the 
old Kizam-ui-Mulk, (!hin Kilich Khan, enabled the plotters 
to push their scheme. Set free by the Erenchman's 
intercession, Chanda Sahib made common caus(! ^^iththe 
Nizam's grandson, Mozatfar Jang, against his unchi Nash* 
Jang, the rival claimant to the throne of the Dakhan. At 
the head of a large force, aided by a choice Ei eaudi con- 
tingent, th('se tAvo princes entered the Carnatic, and gave 
battle to Aiiwar-ud-din, aaJiosc fall conqileted their Aictorv. 
The chief honours < i the day Avere AAmn by M. de Biissy, 
Avhose name Avas soon to figure prommently in tlio Avars of 
the Dakhan. Marching on to Arkot, Mozalfar flang pro- 
claimed himself Subadar, or Viceny' of tlu' Daivhan, A\ith 
Chanda Sahib as ruler of the Carnatic in his name. In 
proof of the latt(u*’s gratitude Dupleix himsi lf was endoAAX'd 
with the lordship of eighty-one village's around his 
capital.* 

MeaiiAAdiilc Nasir Jtmg was raising a mighty army for 
the purpose of crashing his lival ; and Mohammad Ali, a 
son of the dead Nawab, had not asked in \ain for the 
help of English bayonets from Madras. When the op- 
posing armies Averc near each other, a mutiny in the k'rcncli 
♦ M.illoson's “French in India/’ chap vi. 
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contingent spread disma}" among their allies. Chanda 
Sahib bravely covered the retreat of the Frcncii in the 
face of ]\Iorari Ibio and his swift Maratlia horsemen ; but 
Mozallkr Jang surrendered to his uncle, who loaded him 
with irons after having sworn upon the Koran to let him 
go free. 

Nothing, however, seemed to daunt or overthrow Du- 
plcix. Ho brought the leading mutineers to a stern reckon- 
ing, and shamed their follow’crs back into the paths of 
discipline. His envoys took high ground in treating with 
Nasir Jang. His trustiest messengers held secret con- 
ference with discontented nobles in Nasir’s camp. A few 
hundred of his soldiers beat up the quarters of Morari 
Uao, and frightened Nasir Jang himself into a swift 
retreat from the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. Ho 
shipped off five hundred Frenchmen and Sepoys to re- 
capture Masulipatam from the Moghals. With a force no 
larger D’Auteuil dared the attack of Mohammad Ali’s 
thirty thousand men, including tw^o thousand English and 
Sepoys. When the latter had withdrawn in dudgeon 
from the camp of their headstrong ally, D’Autcuil himself, 
emboldened by the arrival of fresh succours from Pondi- 
cherry, moved out against the Nawab, and drove his army 
like a flock of frightened sheep across the Panar, A few 
days afterw'ards some fifteen hundred Frenchmen and 
Sepoys, led by the skilful Bussy, scattered ten thousand 
of Mohammad Ali’s warriors, who had rallied under the 
w'alls of Jinj'i ; and, strengthened at the right moment by 
fresh troops, Bussy’s heroes not only entered the town, 
hut carried the rock-fortress which Sivaji had -won through 
fraud, and Aurangzib’s best commander had retaken only 
after a long blockade. 

Disturbed by these successes, the master of the Dakhan 
began to treat with his daring assailants. But the terms 
on which Dupleix insisted were still too hard for his 
digestion. At the head of a combined host of Moghals, 
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Patbans, and Marathas, he continued his advance on 
Jinji. But the traitors in his camp were numerous, and 
Dupleix was not a man to stick at scruples in pursuit of 
a given end. Ere long the Subadar was ready to yield all 
that the Frenchman had asked. But his offers came too 
late. Before a messenger from Dupleix could reach the 
French camp, a signal from the plotting nobles in that of 
Nasir Jang had brought the French commander up to the 
scene of action. In the fight that ensued between his 
troops and the enemy the Pathans and Marathas took no 
part. Guessing too late the meaning of their inaction, the 
angry Subadar rode up to the traitor chiefs, and scolded 
one of them, the Nawab of Kadapah, for his cowardice. 
A bullet in his heart was the Nawab’s reply. In a few 
minutes the dead man’s rival, Mozafiar Jang, found himself 
transformed from a juisoner in chains, uiuler peril of 
instant death, into the newly-elected Bubadar of the 
Dalvhan. 

AYhen the fight was over the new Subadar set ofi' for 
Pondicherry, where Dupleix, with much pomp and pa- 
geantry, installed him in his uncle’s place. Dupleix 
himself, decked out in the robes of a IMohanimadan 
*‘Amrah,” or baron of the higliest class, was invested 
with the government of all the Mo^ial dominions to the 
south of the Kistna. Chanda Sahib, as Nawab of the 
Carnatic, became the new governv>Fs acknowledged vassal. 
The bestov/al of a goodly or fief on Dupleix himself, 
a handsome present in money to liis officers and men, and 
the assignment of fresh districts to the Company under 
whose flag they had fought, filled up the ungrudging 
measure of the Sul>adar’s gratitude to his French allies. 
At that moment the fame and influence of Dupleix had 
reached their highest point. Through his own skilful 
daring, seconded by a mere handful of his countrymen, 
the son of a French merchant had become the ruler of broad 
provinces and the patron of the lord of Southern India. 
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Accompanied by a small force of French and Sepoys 
under Bussy, the new Snbadju: set out in the first days of 
1751 for his own capital of Aurangabad. But the Patliau 
chiefs ^vho had compassed the death of Niisir Jang were 
already plotting against his successor, who had stinted 
them of their expected rewards. Their treachery dis- 
covered, they were attacked and defeated by Bussy’s 
soldiers ; but IMozaffar Jang, in the eagerness of pursuit, 
was slain by the hard-pressed Nawab of Karniil, who a 
moment after shared his victim’s fate. Amidst the con- 
fusion caused by this event Bussy showed himself equal to 
the need. With the consent of his Moghal allies, Salabat 
Jang, a younger brother of Nasir Jang, was straightway 
advanced, like his late nephew, from a prison to the vacant 
throne. 
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CTIAPTKIl X. 

t:ti: Fjr.iiT i^etwken fuench am) fn(;lisii. 

At the tlmo of Salabat Jang’s accession to the throne of 
the Dakhan, Mohammad Ali was iutrigning with the Eng- 
lish at Madras against his successful rival, (-'haiida Sahib. 
As soon as tlui hour seenu‘-d ripe for action, he threw otf 
the mask of apparent readiness to make peace with his 
opponents, and refused to yield up Trichinopoly on any 
terms to the rival Nawab. Once more, therefore, the 
French and English were arranged in arms, under oppos- 
ing hags. While Chanda Sahib, aided by a few hundred 
Frenchmen, was advancing on Trichinopoly, a small 
English force marched oh' to strengthen the native de- 
fenders of that place, and a somewhat larger body took 
the held in concert with their native ally. The latter 
force, however, crowned their defeat before Yolkonda by 
an ignominious retreat upon Trichinopoly ; and the troops 
of Chanda Sahib proijiiscd themselves an easy capture of 
his rivaFs last stronghold. 

But fortune and the skilful soldiership of two bravo 
Englishmen were to spoil their reckonings. Captain 
J'lobert Clive, who had already earned some laurels before 
Pondicherry and at Devikatta, now uiged Mr. Saunders, 
the able Governor of Madras, to save Trichinopoly by 
making a dash at Arkot. With 200 Englishmen, 800 
Sepoys, and eight guns, he was allowed to save Trichino- 
poly in his own way. In the midst of a fearful thunder- 
storm his daring band presented themselves at the gates 
of Chanda Sahib's capital. The astonished garrison offered 
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no resistance to men who could thus brave the wrath of 
the storm -god. Onco master of the fort, which was more 
than a mile round, Clive set hard to work at strengthening 
its weak defences. The task seemed well-nigh hopeless, 
but a master-mind had taken it firmly in hand. In spite 
of Dupbdx’s entreaties, Chanda Sahib detached some 
thousands of his best troops, under his son, Rajah Sahib, 
to deal ^^ith Clive. For seven weeks the little garrison 
of Arkot withstood the assaults of 10,000 men, aided 
by a powerful battering-train ; their numbers reduced by 
disease and wounds to 120 Englishmen and 200 Sepoys. 
The succours wdiich Mr, Saunders strained every nerve 
to forward from Madras were beaten back, and the sup- 
plies of the garrison w'ere running very sluu-t, when Rajah 
Sahib, learning that the Marathas under Morari Rao 
were advancing to raise the siege, and foiled in his efforts 
to win the place by treating with Clive himself, gave the 
order for one last desperate assault. 

On the 2Mi November, the fiftieth day of the siege, his 
troops rushed forward to the attack, drunk with bhang 
and religious ardour.* For many hours the fight raged 
at every assailable point, the Sepoys vying with their Eng- 
lish comrades in the stoutness of their resistance to almost 
crushing odds. In their attempts to crown the breaches, 
the assailants w^erc swept down by an unceasing fire of 
muskets and guns, each man of the little garrison having 
spare muskets ready to his hands, while Clive himself 
worked like a common gunner. At last the attack died 
away, the town itself w'as abandoned during the night, and 
the next morning saw Rajah Sahib’s shattered forces re- 
treating on Yellor. 

The nows of this heroic defence, maintained by a hand- 
ful of men and half a dozen English officers, mostly raw 
volunteers, under a captain w^ho had never before set a 

* It was the day of the great Mussalman feast in memory of thi 
martyred son of Ali, 
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full company in the field, turned in favour of tlio lilnglish 
that tide of native feeling which had hitherto been setting 
strongly against them. Keinforced from Madras, Clive 
started ofi* in pursuit of his late assailants, turned their 
flank with the aid of his Marathas, and drove them, with 
the loss of all their guns, from the field. Another great 
\ictoiy over llajah Sahib and his French allies at Kavari- 
piik, on the road from Conjeveram to Arkot, left Clive 
free to arrange with Mr. Saunders for the relief of Trichi- 
nopol}^ then closely blockaded by the troops of Chanda 
Sahib and M. Law. 

At that moment, however, another bravo Englishman, 
Major Lawrence, the victor of Devikatta, vho had mcan- 
v;hile gone home to England, reappeared on the sc(‘nc, as 
commander of the troops destined for the relief of Tri- 
chinopol}". With the hero of Arkot for his trusty lieu- 
tenant, he was not likely to fail without good cause. 
Trichinopoly was soon relieved ; and the French, defeated 
or out-gcricralled at every turn, and cooped up at last in 
an island between two rivers, gave themselves up to liaw- 
rence as prisoners of war. Forty-one guns, with heaps of 
warlike stores, were included among the spoils. Meanwhih) 
tlie luckless Chanda Sahib, who had .surrendered to the 
general commanding the native contingent from Tanjdr, 
under a solemn promise that his life should be spared, 
was straightway put to death by order of his perjured 
captor, and his head was forwarded as a welcome present 
to Mohammad Ali."' 

Foiled in his best elForts, Lupleix would not be dis- 
heartened. The son of Chanda Bahib was at once pro- 
claimed Nawab in his father’s stead. Morari Rao and tlu; 
Regent of Maisdr soon turned against their late ally. The 

* Lawrence h:i3 been blamed by Colonel Malleson for conniving at 
this piece of treachery ; but Orme’s statement hardly bears out the 
charge. The Nawab surrendered not to the English, but to the forces 
of Mohammad All. 
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rcpulso of an English attack upon Jinji encouraged the 
French and their allies to renew the siege of Trichinopoly. 
For t^^o iijoi'e years strife raged in the Carnatic, Clive and 
Lawrt'iiec' loNjiig no chance of addhig to their old renown, 
while the ]>ronipt courage of an English subaltern, Ijien- 
tenant Jlari’ison, saved the fort of Trichinopol}^ from 
almost certain capture. 

]\l(amwliilo liussy’s tact and boldness had served his 
country well at the court of Salabat Jang. In spite of 
S(‘eret Itx's and open assailants, he had not only upheld 
his own nonuno(3 on tin* throne of the Dakhan, but had 
even won foj- himself the guvernmeni of four fertile dis- 
tricts lying between the Fjastorn Chats and the Bay of 
Bengal, and stretching for nearly 500 miles from tin* 
Kistiia northward to Canjam. This valuable tract of 
couulrv, since known as the Northern Barkars, surpasstal 
in extent and \alue the dominions which any other Euro- 
pean power laid hitherto swayed in India. 

But a cruel blow was already being aimed at Duplcix’s 
ambition and the power ho had striven so hard to esta- 
blish. Whil(‘ the siege of Trichinopoly was yet languidly 
goiug forwaj’d, there arrived at Pondicherry, in August, 
1751, a special cn^'oy empowered by the French Cxovcrn- 
ment to treat with ]\Ir. Saunders for a speedy end to the 
strife between French and English on the Coromandel 
coast. M. Ciodelieii, himself a director of the Fj’cnch 
company, entered with a will on his appointed task. The 
truce to which both parties prestmtly agreed was followed 
in December by a formal treaty, Avhich bound both alike 
to refrain from mixing in the (piarrels of native princes, 
and virtually to acce]>t IMoliammad Ali as the rightful 
Nawab. Each side \\as to retain its present winnings 
until aiTangemcnts could be made for readjusting their 
several shares. Godeheu, in short, surrendered almost 
everything for which Dupleix had so long fought and 
schemed, with varying fortune, hut with uulliucliing zeal. 
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But more to the En^lisli than all their other gains was the 
recall of the daring statesman who had dreamed of build- 
ing up a great French empire in Southern India. The 
supplanted Governor of Pondicherry went homo poor and 
in debt, to meet with a chilling wcdconio from the com- 
pany he had served so well, to plead in vain for repay- 
ment of the great sums ho had spent out of his own for- 
tune on their account, and to die at last in disgrace and 
almost beggary, with the debtors’ prison already staring 
him in the face. 

The treaty thus concluded was soon broken. The 
Bcgent of Maisdr, on the strength of a promise once made 
by Mohammad Ali, pressed liis claim to Tiichinopoly, 
which the English refused to render up. An English 
force set out early in 1755 to help Mohammad Ali in 
exacting tribute} from the Palikars of Tinivalli and Madura. 
The French in their turn gathered rents on behalf of the 
llegent of Maisdr, and even threatened Trichinopoly itself. 
Early in the next year a im^vement of the English against 
Vclldr was thwarted by the firmness of Do Ij(‘yrit, who 
had succeeded Godeheii as Governor of PondicheiTy. 
Before tlio }'ear\s end it was known that Franco and 
England were again at war, and De Lcyrit lost no time 
in acting upon that knowledge. While the l^lnglish were 
engaged elsewhere in helping the Kawub agtiinst his own 
subjects, a strong force of French and Se])ovs onc(} more 
endangered the safotj of Trichinopoly. But the brave 
Captain Calliaud, by a sldlful movement, circumvented 
the French commander, and forced him to retire to Pon- 
dicherry. For this repulse the French consoled them- 
selves by a series of successful raids elsowherc, and the 
last days of 1757 left them masters of nearly all the 
strong places in tlie dominions of IMohammad Ali, while 
Bussy easily maintained his hold on the Northern Harkars. 

Meanwhile Boiigul had become the scone of a struggle 
on whose issue rested the future of all India. In April, 
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1756, Alivardi Khan, the able and stout-hearted Subadar 
of Bengal, was succeeded by his favourite grandson, 
Suraj-ud-daula, a youth whose feeble intellect and im- 
perious temper had not been improved by a long course 
of debauchciy and freedom from all control. One of his 
first acts as Subadar was to demand from Mr. Drake, the 
(Tovernor of Fort William, the immediate surrender of a 
Hindu refugee, son of the wealthy governor of Dacca, and 
the destruction of all the ne\\ defences which Mr. Drake 
was accused of having erected round Calcutta. Enraged 
at the Englishman’s evasion of the former demand, he li*d 
ail army of fifty thousand men against a settlement in 
every way ill-prepared to defend itself. A garrison 
reduced by neglect to 174 men, weak defences, bad 
gunpowder, cowardice among the leaders, disorder and 
mismanagement everywhere, all combined to r (aider the 
fort and city an easy prey to the furious Subadar. On 
the 19th June a general rush of men. women, and children, 
to get on board the shipping in the river, was followed by 
the flight thither of Mr. Drake and the military com- 
mandant. 

Thus shamefully abandoned, Mr. Holwell, the ablest 
civil ofliccr left behind, took command of the weakened 
garrison, and prepared to defend the fort. But everything 
was against him. Blind to all his signals of distress, the 
captains of the vessels, which had dropped two miles down 
the river, made no attempt to succour their deserted country- 
men. The soldiers, who for two or three days had repulsed 
the enemy’s attacks, at length broke into the liquor-stores, 
and became too drunk for further resistance. While Mr. 
Holwell was yet parleying with the besiegers, some of the 
latter rushed into the scene of disorder, and in a few 
minutes Fort William, with all its surviving defenders, fell 
into the conqueror’s hands. 

But the survivors had yet to taste the full measure of 
their misfortunes. On one of the hottest nights in the 
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year, when the climate of Bengal had changed from the 
heat of an open furnace to that of a well- warmed hot- 
house, a hundred and forty-six prisoners, including one or 
two women, were shut up in an old guard-room, or black- 
hole for soldiers, less than eighteen feet square, into -which 
the air, yet further heated by the flames of burning ware- 
houses, crept through two small windows strongly barred. 
None but the strongest and those who kept nearest the 
windows, had a chance of living through that awful night. 
In the fight for life that went on from hour to hour, few 
heeded other tortures tlian their own. The living trampled 
on the dying and the dead in their eflbrts to reach the 
windows, or to get at the water handed in to them through 
the bars. Mad with thirst, fever, pain, and the fearful 
stench, many of them sought to end their suflerings by 
provoking the guards outside to Are upon them. But 
their inhuman jailors laughed the louder at their revilings, 
held lights to the windows the bettor to enjoy the drt'adful 
scene within, and gloated over the sight of tliirsty wretches 
fighting for the water with which they were ke])t supplied.''' 
Next morning, when the Subadar had slept ofl’ the effects 
of last night’s debaucdi, there crawled out of that den of 
liorrors Holwell himself, with twenty^one men and one 
woman,! most of them hardly more alive than the dead 
who lay heaped up in noisome ghastliness within. 

Holwell and four others, including the woman, were 
carried off, in irons, to Murshidabad ; but the rest were 
allowed to make their way to the ships, which forthwith 
dropped down to Falta, near the mouth of the Ilughli. 
Three months afterwards Holwell and three of his fellow- 

* Mr. Holwell, one of the survivors, wrote a detailed account of the 
horrors of that memorable night in language all the more powerful 
for its unadorned simplicity. 

f Mrs. Carey, whose husband, a sea-officer, died in the Black Hole. 
When the survivors were released, she herself being, in Holwell’s 
words, “ too young and handsome,” was reserved for the Prince’s 
haram at Murshiddbud. 
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suli'orers wore finally set free. It was not till the middle 
of llcccmber that the English refugees at Ealta descried 
the fleet wliicli Admiral Watson had led out from Madras 
two months before, laden with the troops destined to 
retrieve th(i disasters of the previous June, and to pavo 
the >vay for the conquest of Hindustan. Their commander, 
Colonel Clive, who had returned to India in 1755 as 
Governor of Fort St. David, and had since shared with 
Admiral Watson in the taking of Cxiriah,'-' lost no time ir. 
adding to liis old renown. The fort of Baj-baj, a little 
way up the river, w^as soon taken by his troops and a body 
of seamen. On the 2nd of January, 1757, Calcutta and 
Fort William fell once more into English hands, Hughli 
itself was stormed on the 10th by Clive’s best subaltern, 
Captain Eyre Cootc, the future opponent of Haidar Ali. 

Enraged at these unforeseen reverses, 8uraj-ud-daula 
lei a large army towards Calcutta, masking his purpose by 
a show of listening to the peaceful overtures from the 
Calcutta Council. At length, impatient of further dallying 
with a treacherous foe, Clive, on the 4th February, made a 
determined assault on the Moghal camp. A heavy fog 
marred the full execution of a w^ell- conceived movement, 
and after some hard fighting Clive withdrew liis troops. 
But the frightened Subadur bad no mind to renew the 
struggle with such foes. Dra-wing otf bis army to a safe 
distance from Calcutta, he oflered, this time sincerely, to 
make x>eace. On the 9th February was concluded a treaty 
which restored to llio English all their former xirivileges 
and factories, gave them full xiermission to fortify Calcutta, 
to coin money at their own mint, and promised in some 
measure to make good their recent losses. 


♦ See book hi. chap. 8. 
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CHAPTEll XL 

THE ENGLISH TRIUMPHANT 17/^7-1701. 

By this time Calcutta had learned the nows of another 
war in Europe hetween France and England. Instead of 
returniiif' to Madras, Olive at once resolved to attack tho 
French settlement of Chandanagdr, on the ITiighli, Tho 
laithlcss Subadar, on tho other hand, was already plotting 
with Bnssy against his new friends, while tho C^ilcutta 
Council, led by tho wretched Drake, were bent on i)ledging 
their countrymen to remain sLictly neutral towards tlio 
French in Bengal. But Clive’s forecasting energy over' 
rode all obstacles, and the 'way was further cleared for 
nim by a threatening letter, in whhdi Admiral Watson 
told the Subadar that, if any more ])lottings went on with 
tho French, he would ‘‘ kindle such a flame in tho country 
as all the vators of tho Gauges should not ho able to 
extinguish.” A luimhlo answer from the frightened Suraj- 
ud-daula remo\ed tho last scruples from the mind of tho 
honest sailor, who forthwith went heartily to work in aid 
of his loss scrupulous colleague. 

Cii the 1 tth March Clive made his tirst inovemont 
against the fort of Chaudanagor. On the 17th his lait- 
terics opened their lire, to w'hich the defenders kept up for 
some days a spirited reply. It was not till the 23rd 
that Watson could bring two of his mcn-of-war alongside 
the fort; but a few broadsides from the lunit and T'ujer 
wrought such havoc that the French wore driven to treat 
for a surrender, and before evening Chandanagur, wdth its 

o 
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bravo garrison and miicli treasure, had passed into Watson’s 
hands, nc't ’without Iieavy loss to the conquerors.'** 

The Subadar ’was furious, hut he took care to dissemble 
liis rage and haired of the victorious Englisli. Cringing 
and insolent by turns, now bribing Bussy to come and 
]i(dp him against the common foe, anon sc(dving to lull 
Clive’s suspicions by letters full of high-llowii compliments, 
now threatening the English factory at Kasiinhazar, anon 
sending to Calcutta a large instalment of the promised 
hid(‘mnity, he furnished Clive with ample j^retexts for 
treating him as an enemy in disguise. The Englishman, 
however, for all his courage and his past achievements, 
would commit himself to no rash movement against the 
ruler of a rich and powerful province and the commander 
of countless legions. He preferred to meet cunning vith 
cunning, plots with plots; and his op])onent*s folly lent 
itself to all his schemes. A plot for the Nuwab’s dethrone- 
ment was carried on between the English ]ead('rs and somo 
of the foremost staU'smen and richest bankers iu Bengal. 
It was agreed that Mir Jallir, hrother-in-law of the late 
Suhadiir, should ho raised to the forfeit throne, in return 
for vast sums of money payable to the English Company 
iiiid their troops. 

The plet wtis well-nigh ripe when Amin Chand, a rich 
Hindu hanker, who had long played a doubtful part both 
towards the English and his own sovereigji, threatened to 
disclose to the latter all that ho had somehow learned, 
unless his silence could be purchased on his own tevins. 
Clive at once resolved to outwit liim with his own weapons. 
Two co])ies of tlui secret treaty with Mir daliir were dra\Mi 
I'P, in only one of ^^hich was inserted the agreement made 

* Ainoni; tlic troops employed in the were tlic Bengal Bat- 

talion, afterwards the 1st Bengal European Fusiliers, and the Bengal 
Slpiihi Battalion, afterwards the 1st Bengal Native Infantry. The 
l.itter regiment had been raised, armed, and dulled like an Enghdi 
regiment by Clive himself, (Bioome's “ History of the Bengal Army,” 
p. and IIG.) 
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with the treacherous IliDclu. Among the names afiixed 
to this document was that of Admiral Watson, forged 
apparently hy Clive himself with the assent of his more 
scrupulous colleague. In excuse for the part borne hy 
Clive in these crooked proceedings, it must be rcincmbercfi 
that many lives of Englishmen and natives in Bengal were 
staked on the good faith of a self-seeking scoundrel, who 
w^ould else have sold to their worst cneni}" the secret he 
had ferreted out for himself. 

By this time Suraj-ud-daula had heard of Ahmad Shah's 
retreat from Dohli into Afghanistan. Banger from that 
quarter he no longer feared ; hut the signs of danger 
nearer home had begun to attract his notice ; and the 
lliglit of Watts, the English agent, from Murshidahad 
seemed to conlirni his worst suspicions. While his uwn 
troops were onco more mustering at .Id assy, about lorty 
miles to the soutli of iMurshidahad, Clive was preparing to 
strike the blow which was to make him virtual master of 
Jiengal. On the 13th tlune, 1757, he marched from Chan- 
danagdr at the head of 1,000 Ihiglishmen and about 2,000 
Sepoys, and ten guns. On the 17th the fort of Katw’a w^as 
carried hy his troops after a brief resistanecL Here the 
monsoon or rainy season ])urst upon them with a violence 
w’hich for a moni(*nt damped the spirits of their bold 
leader himself. The news that presently reached him from 
Mir Jatlir did little to allay his iiow^-born doubts and mis- 
givings. Defeat at that di'^tance from all support meant 
utter ruin to his little army and to tlie Impels that centred 
in them. He ’svrote lor hel]> to llie Bajah of Ihirdw’an. 
For tin; first and last time in his life he called a council of 
w'ar. His ow'ii vote, the first given, was in favour of 
halting at Katvva until the close of the monsoon. In spite 
of the counterpleadings of hold IVlajor Conte, tw'che 
officers out of nineteen voted with Colonel Clive. 

But a few hours later the cloud had passed aw’ay from 
his soul, and the order w\as given for his troops to cross 
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llio river next A long march of fifteen miles 

tlirongli mud and water brought them, at one in the 
morning of tlaj 28rd Juno, to a groAO of mango trees 
beyond the viliag(3 of Phissy, within easy liearing of the 
oiK'iny’s drums. The l(*ft of his little army rested on the 
Bliagiraii river. A mile in front of liim lay the enemy, 
/>0,(t00 strong in infantry alone, besides 18,000 horsemen 
l]\)m Ihe nortli, and fifty-three guns, mostly of great size. 

So(m after daybreak the hosts of Suraj-ud-daula ad- 
^ancod from their entrenchments to the attack; a small 
party of Frenchmen with four light field -pieces leading 
tbe way. By eight o’clock the latter were engaged with a 
small body of Fi nglish well posted in front of their main 
lino. When tlie enemy’s lire became too hot for his little 
force, Clive withdrew to the safer shelter of the grove. 
For some hours a cannonaded was key)! up on both sides, 
with little damage to the English, who from behind tlieir own 
breashvorks took leisurely aim at the masses in their front. 
At noon the eiiojnv’s ammunition was nearly all spoilt by 
a. lu'avy show(‘r. A charge of the enemy’s liorsc was 
easily repulsed, and the fall of tlieir leader himself struck 
the Suliadar wdtli sudden terror. ]>y two p.m. tlio great 
Indk of bis troops w'erc already moving from the field, 
while their pauic-stricken commander hal the waiy wath 
2,000 horse to liis owm capital of Mursliidabad. The 
tVcmcli witlidrew their guns into the entrenched camp. 
I\rir Jallir Khan, whose movements had hitherto puzzled 
tlie English comma uder, at length drew' ofi* his own men 
Irom Cliv(‘’s riglit ilank. Ko longer doubtful of the issue, 
Cine pushial boldly forward against tlio entrenchments, 
where the French still bravely held their ground. Ere 
long they also had t«> retire without thtar guns. J^y five 
(/clock the victors w'ere in full possession of the enemy’s 
(damp ^Yith all the vast Avcalth it contained in baggage, 
eatth', guns, and warlike stores. The victory Avhich w'as to 
seal the fate of India had been W'on with a loss of only 
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tiv CD ty- three soldiers killed and forty-nine wounded on the 
inning side. 

Arrived at IMurshidahad, Suraj-ud-daula took counsel 
with his othcers of state. For a moment the bolder polic.y 
3’ecoinmended hy some of them revived his courage ; l)ut 
his old fears and suspicions speedily rctui'jied, and llie 
next night he tied in disguise from his palace, only to fall 
a few days later into the hands of his enemy ]\Iir Jallir, 
whose son, impatient of his fatlnu-’s kindlier leanings, 
caused the grandson of his father's henefaetor to 1)0 privily 
put to death. 

Six days after the rout of Idassy, Clivt* entered 
shidabad. Mir Jallir was formally saluted as Nawah of 
Fengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and steps were lakoii to fulfil 
the compact wdiicli had ])laced him on liis kinsman’s 
throne. A large sum of moiu'y wms at oner sent down to 
('alcuita in part payment of the promised compeusatiou 
for the losses sulTered in 175(3, On the Mast India Ooiu- 
pany w'as bestowed the fee simple of the land for six 
hundred yards around the MaraUia Ditch, together w^ith 
revenue rights over the country south of C’alcutta. The 
memhers of the (^ihmlta Council, and the forces, naval and 
militar}", received handsome presents. TIk^ conquei'or of 
Plassy, who might have helped himself to untold wealtJi 
out of the royal treasury, xvas content to accept a thank- 
offering of about two hundred thousand pounds,* 

It was now" time to undeceive the wretched Amin Chand. 
The genuine treaty was ]3roduced and read. On discover- 
ing the trick which had been played upon him, Amin 
Chand fell senseless to the ground. The shock to his 
avarice may have w'cakened his wits : it certainly sent him 

♦ To those who afterwards upbraided him with his greed, he indig- 
nantly replied, “When I recollect entering the treasury at Murshi- 
ddbdd, with heaps of silver and gold to the right hand and to the left, 
and these crowned with jewels, I stand astonished at my own mode- 
ration.’^ 
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on a pilgrimage to a famous Iliiulu shrine ; but it did 
not afterwards keep him from mixing again in public 
affairs.* 

Clive had now gained for his countrymen that pre- 
eminence in Bengal which Dupleix had once secured for 
the French in Southern India. As (Jovernor of Fort AVil- 
liam in reward for his brilliant services, he lost no time 
in following up liis late achievements. The French were 
hunted out of Bahar into Aiidh by the dogged pertinacity 
of Major ^ Coote. Several risings against the new Nawab of 
Bengjil were promptly suppressed. Colonel Forde, one of 
Clive’s best ohiccrSjWas sent off io fight the French, no longer 
led by Bussy, in the Northern Barkars. By a series of bold 
movements and well-delivered blows that dashing com- 
mander wrested ALisulipatam from tlie French, and fright- 
ened the Nizam, Salabat Jang, into ceding a largti tract of 
adjacent country to the con(pierors of his late friends. Shah 
Alam, son of the puppet Emperor of Dehli, sought, with the 
help of the Nawab of Audh, to carve out a kingdom for 
himself in Bengal. But the mere sound of Clive's coming 
forced him to raise the siege of Patna ; the army ho had 
got together melted away before the swift approach of 
Clive’s warriors, who cared nothing for heat or superior 
numbers ; and the prince himself, deserted by his ally, 
was glad to obtain from his pursuer the means of con- 
tinuing his homeward flight. For this fresh sei-vice Clive 
was rewarded by Alir Jaflir with a jagir worth about 
i!25,000 a-year. 

But the new Nawab of Bengal had not yet learned the 
lesson of passing events. He began to intrigue with the 
Butch at Cliinsura against the pow(U* to which he owed 
everything, A Butch fleet from Java, laden with troops, 
appeared in the Hughli. There was then no war between 
England and Holland, and Clive had some private reasons 

* He is said to hare died a drivellinj? idiot ; but the story is very 
doubtful. Sec Broome’s “ Bengal Army,” p. 154, 
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for avoiding a quiirrcL* But lie met tlio danger with 
his wonted readiness, and Dutch outrages provoked the 
struggle whicli, as a statesman, he had no wish to avert. 
On the 21th Isovember six out of seven Dutch men-of-war 
were taken, after two hours’ hard fighting, hy three 
English ships of small burden,! and the seventh was 
afterwards caught near the month of the river. On the 
same day the bold Colonel Forde drove the Dutch, with 
lu'avy slaugbtei-, back into Chinsura ; and on the moiTow 
another force t)f Dutclmien, Sepoys, and IVlalays, w^as wxdl- 
nigh destroyed on the plain of Bidara by about half the 
number of English and native troops under the same 
leader. Thoroughly humhlcd, the Dutch at Chinsura 
sued for terms, which issued in a treaty binding them to 
pay the expenses of the w'ar, to discharge the bulk of their 
troops, dismiss the vessels which Clive engaged to restore, 
and to resume the footing on wliich they had hitherto 
traded in Bengal. 

Early in the lu'xt year Clive sailed for England, in the 
flush of his wTll-c'arned fame, at the age of thirty-four, 
to receive fresh honours from his admiring countrymen. 
Meanwhile in Southeni India also tho tide was turning 
fast and finally against the French. Lally, a bravo but 
headstrong soldier, wdio had fought in the Irish Brigade at 
Fonteiioy, strove hard but vainly to stem that tide. Fort 
St. David and Devikatta fell before his arms. The siege 
of Tanjor w'as raised by the timely intervention of an 
English force ; and a French fleet, which might have done 
Lally good service, sailed olf at a critical moment to the 
Isle of France. Arkot, on the other hand, w\as surrendered 
to the French by Mohammad Ali ; and Bussy, who had 
been summoned in an evil hour to Daily’s aid from the 

* The bulk of his wealth had just been remitted to Europe through 
the Dutch East India Company. 

t 'J'hc largest, the Calcutta, measured only 7G1 tons. Four of the 
Dutchmen cairied thirty-six guns a-piece, and two more twenty-sLs 
guns. (Broome’s “ Bengal Army,” chap. 3.) 
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scene of liis own snccosses, vainly attempted to dissuade 
his headstrong chief from undertaking the siege of Madras 
itself. In the last days of 1758 Lally’s soldiers took np 
their posts in front of a stronghold dcfend(ul by the veteran 
Colonel Lawrence. For two months ilnw held tlieir ground 
in spite of the resistance ofiered by the besieged, and the 
.spirited eflbrts of Major Calliand to annoy tlic besiegers 
from behind. In February, 1750, a broach was made in 
tlic walls of the Fort, and Lally avus preparing to storm it 
if lie could, when, on the KUh, an English licet laden 
Avitli succours anchored in the iioads. Next day the 
French wcrc^ in full retreat (ui Arkot, leaving behind them 
iifty-two guns and many of their sick and wounded. 

F or yet aiiotlicr year the light for empire in Southern 
India went forward to issm^s which grew daily clearer. 
The failure ot tlic Finglish in their lirst attack on Wandi- 
Avash Avas biTlliantly I’oirieAX'd a foAv months later by 
Coote’s capture of that place, and the crushing defeat ho 
aftcrAvards inllictcd on a French force which ventured to 
renew the siege. Bussy himself, who Avas among tlio 
prisoners, Avas generously alloAved to return to Pondicherry. 
One strong place after another was taken or retaken by 
tlio victorious English. With the fall of Karikal in April, 
1700, the French liad little more to lose in Southern 
India besides Pondicherry itself. Hampered at every turn, 
noAv by w^ant of stores and money, anon by the interference 
of his civil colleagues, or the mutinous conduct of his own 
ill-paid, starving troops, Lally saAV his prospects growing 
darker and darker, until in September ho and his country 
men were closely besieged in their Indian capital by the 
foe Avhom he had so lately thought to drive into the sea. 

In vain had Lally looked round among the native princes 
to help him in his liour of need. Neither from Haidar 
All, the usurping ruler of Maisor, nor from Balaji Rao, 
the Maratha Peshwa, could any help bo obtained. Week 
after week saw bis chances grow more desperate, as tho 
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English drew their circles closer around him, and tho 
stock of food for his garrison melted away. Even the 
great storm of December, which destroyed tlio English 
batteries and sank or disabled many of tho English 
ships, brought in^ relief to the despairing garrison and 
their sick commander. At length, on the 15th January, 
1701, when his stock of food was on tho point of being 
exbaust(ul, Lally ottered to snrrendor. Colonel Cooto 
would listen to no conditions, and Lally could only bow to 
liis fate. Next day, whcai the English marched into the 
surrendered stronghold, the wasted forms and w^au hices 
of the soldiers drawn up to recei\e them told their own 
tale. 

Pondicberry was afterwards levelled to tlio ground. 
Lally, hooted by its ungrateful citizens, withdrew to 
IMadras, from thence to Paris, wluu*e misfortune still dogged 
his steps. The men who had persistently thwarted him in 
Pondicherry sent home their own version of ])aKt events. 
Dussy himself made common eause with Do TiCyrit's 
]jarty against the man who liad bi’avely done liis best to 
save French India. In 17bb, afh'r languishing for three 
years in tho Pastille, tho luckless Irishman paid upon tho 
scallbld the penalty in France so often awarded to ill- 
success. 

With the fall of Pondicherry tho French power in India 
passed away. Three months later the last of tho French 
garrisons surrendered to an English force ; and three 
years after the death of Lally the Company, which had 
made no effort to save one of its ablest servants, was itself 
consigned to extinction. Thenceforth the history of India 
becomes the history of British struggles and achievements 
in tho path marked out for England by the victory of 
Plassy and the rout of Panipat. 
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THE RULE OF THE COMPANY. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE ENGLISH IN liKNGAL — 17G1--177L 

With iho f.ill of Poiulichorrj uiul tlio baltlo of Pj'niipat, two 
loading events in the history of tlie same year, a n(3W 
])owcr has hcgiiii to raise its head among the peoples and 
princes of India. Biifore tracing the further growth of 
that power, it is well to take a rapid survey of Indian 
ullairs about the year 17G1. 

]f tlic strength of the Marathas was cruelly broken by 
the slaughter of Panipat, the empire of Dehli lead already 
dwindled away to a few districts ar(>und the capital. The 
Panjab was ruled by the Afghan Ahmad Shah. In Sindh 
the Tal})ur cliiefs acknowledged no master. Ptolulkhand 
obeyed tlic orders of Najib-ud-daula. Shuja-ud-daula, 
the Nawab Vizier of Audh, paid the nu'rest show of 
obedience to his titular lord at Dehli. The Hindu princes 
of ]lajputana liad won for themselves an independence 
tempered only by the need of paying now and then the 
Maratha chanth. The Maratha power, if its unity was 
broken at Panipat, still swayed under separate princes a 
vast tract of country, from Gujarat in the west to Tanjbr 
in the south. The Gaikw'ar reigned in Gujarat, Sindia 
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and the P(‘sliwa of Puna reigned over a long stretch of 
country from the borders of Maisor to Kalpi and Jhansi 
on the Jamna. Orissa itself obeyed the Maratha rule, and 
notliing but Clive’s firmness liad deterred the Marathas 
from continuing to levy chanth in Bengal. 
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The Jilts, a warlike tribe of Hindu origin from the 
banks of the Iiidns, who had grcjitly troubled the officers 
of Aurangzib, had already und(‘r the daring Buraj Ual 
founded a strong slate betwc('n Jaipur and Agra, with 
llhartpur for its fortified capital. Saliibat Jang, as Nizam 
of the Dakhan, ruled over ji doiniiiioii sadly crippled by 
the conquests of his Maratha neighbours. In Haisdr the 
ambitious jMussulman soldier, Haidar Ali, had already won 
the \irtual sovereignty of a kingdom hitherto swayed by ji 
long succession of Hindu Ibajahs. Mohammad Ali, under 
Englisli protection, held independent rule over the Carnatic 
from the Panar river to Tanjdr. The little stales of Tra- 
vankor and Cochin were still governed hy Hindu rulers. 
Goa and its few dependencies lielonged to Portugal. P)e- 
sides their old selthuncuts on either coast, the actual pos- 
sessions of the Englisli were coiiliiicd to certain districts 
around Calcutta and in tlie Northorii Sarkars. But the 
rich and populous jirovinces of Bengal and Bahar were 
ruled by a sovereign of their own ehoice, upheld on his 
Ihrono hy British bayoneds, and liabhi at any moiucnt to 
be sot aside by those wlio h.id plrnaal him there. It was, 
in short, tlie same tenure on which the Nawab of tlie 
Carnatic held the dominions he had won with ]^]nglish aid 
irom the French and their nalivo allies. 

Soon after his bootless laid into Bahar, Shah Alain, 
whose rt'iil name was Ali Johar, mounted the tottering 
throne of Hohli in tin? room of his mimlorcd father. " Still 
hankering after Bengal, and afraid to ('liter Ids own capital, 
ho marched with his new^ vizier, Shuja-ud-da-ula, and a 
largo force upon Patna in tlui first days of ITbth I)e- 
Ibated, followed up, and checked at eveay turn ly the 
a<;livc Colonel Calliaud, lie made a ])old rush ]),'ick from 
llic neighbourhood of Murshidahad to Patna ; and that 
(dty, closely besieged for nine days, was on the point of 
ialling, ^v’heii Captain luiox with 200 Englishmen, a 

* Book iii, cliap. 8. 
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regiment of Sepoys, and a few troops of horse, came up 
to tlic rescue after a long hurried march in the hottest 
season of the year. The rout and final scattering of Shah 
Alain’s troops was followed up by a yet more daring attack 
(ui the 80,000 men and thirty guns, which the Nawab of 
Parnia had brought up too late to the emperor’s aid. A 
light of six hours ended in such a victory for the handful 
of Knox's warriors, as clinched the hold already won by 
like fc'ats of prowess on the native mind. 

]\rc;anvhile the government of Mir Jaflir was falling into 
worse and worse confusion. The death of his son, the cruel, 
pi-ofligato, but stronghanded Miran, brought matters to a 
s]KM‘(ly crisis. Mir Kasim, the old man’s son-in-law, opened 
the way for his own advancement by settling out of his 
own purse the arrears of pay demanded by the mutinous 
soldiery of Pengal. Jlis schemes for the dethronemmit of 
his weak father-in-law found ready countenance at Calcutta, 
where IMr. Vansittart was ruling in the place of Clive. In 
due time Mir Jallir agreed, however reluctantly, to make 
way for Mir Kasim ; and English help in the unpleasant 
business was repaid by the addition of IMidnapur, Pardwan, 
and Chittagong, to the realms of the East India Company ; 
besides a gift of twenty lakhs of rupees, or JC250,000, to 
Vansittart, Holwell, and their fellow-councillors. 

r)at the bargain thus concluded bore little fruit for 
good. It was not long before the new Nawab began to 
aim at gradually sliaking himself free from British control. 
Ife transferred his scat of government from IMurshidiibad 
to IMonghir. llis troops were disciplined on the English 
model and armed witli muskets better than those which 
bore the Tower mark. A foundry for casting cannon was 
secretly set at work. A faithful friojid of the Plnglish, 
Pviiinnarain, Ciovernor of Patna, was plundered of all his 
wealth with the assent of the feeble Vansittart, in spite of 
llu' i' (forts made by Englisli officers in behalf of one whoso 
safety had been guaranteed by the Calcutta Council. 
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At Icngtli the smouldering quarrel between the English 
and Mir Ivjisiin blazed out into open war. A dispute 
concerning the undue extent to wliich the Compan 3 "'s 
servants had carried their right of exemption from transit 
duties on their own goods was inllamed b^^ acts of violence 
on both sides. One Englishman was slain in a scutlie ; 
Mr. Ellis, head of the Patna factory, and several other 
gentlemen were taken prisoners after a vain attempt to 
seize upon the city ; some of the leading natives in ]:>engal 
shared the fate of tlieir English friends; and before the 
middle of 170o the troops on both sidt's wero road)^ to 
take the field. 

In the midst of the Leavv July rains (he campaign was 
opened by the English, who drove the Xawab’s army be- 
fore them at Katwa on the IJth, ('idenal ]\Iurshidabad a 
few days later, and replaced ]\Iir dailir, now old, h'prous, 
and half-imbecile, on the throne he liad been forciul to 
abdicate three years before. A second victory, won at 
Giriah on the 2nd August after a hard tight, enrageil 
Kasim beyond all bearing. Pamnarain and the great Sett 
bankers of l\Iurshidabad were thrown into the (langi's; 
llajah liajballab, another old friend of the English, was put 
to death with all his sons ; and an order was issued for 
the murder of every Englishman imprisoned at Patna. 
When Kasim’s own otlicers declined to do sueli butcher’s 
work, he found a ready instrumert in Walter Pcinhardt, a 
native of Jaixemburg, ^\ho had deserted from one service 
into another until, escaping with Law’s small band of 
Erenchmeii from (Jiandanagor, Ikj rose t«) high command 
under Mir Kasim. The nickname of Bombre, which his 
Swiss or English comrades at l»omhay had givmi him 
for his dark complexion and sullen looks, liis Bengali 
follo\vers had turned into Suinru, tlic name by which 
English WTiters have handed him down to lasting infamy. 
This merciless ruffian, vrhose liatrcd of the English had 
helped to endear him to his ne\v master, carried out so- 
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tborouglilj liis savage errand, that more than lilty gcntle- 
iium and a hundred soldiers witli few women were sliot 
down or cut to pieces in cold blood. 

Tills liap])enod in October, a few weeks after Major 
Adfims with 8,000 men had utterly routed 50,000 of the 
enemy near liajmaluil, with the loss of 15,000 men and 
hundred guns. On the Gth Novemher Patna itself was 
stormed in the most brilliant style by Adams’ unquailing 
lierocs ; English and Sepoys vying with each other in 
deeds of daring against formidable odds. A week later 
Adams set out in chace of the disheartened Nawiib, whoso 
myriads were fast melting away from him under the spell 
of so man3" defeats. Before the year’s end, however, Mir 
Kasim and the ruffian Sumru had found shelter in Audh 
under the wing of liis old enemy Hhuj;i-ud-daula, 

Worn out with toil and exposure, iMajor Adams now 
threw up the command of the little army which in loss 
than five months he had hal from Calcutta to the Karam- 
nasa, defeating many times his own numbers of disciplined 
troops in two piucliod battles, carrying four strong places 
by siege or assault, and capturing more than 400 pieces 
of camion. It is siid to think that the foremost hero of a 
campaign, perhaps tlio most brilliant ever fought in India, 
was fated never to enjoy the honours ho had so richly 
earned. Major Adams had hardly reached Calcutta on 
his way home, when he died amidst llio unfeigned regrets 
of every Englishman in Bengal.'* 

Kext year the struggle wais rcncAved by the Nawah- 
Vizler of Audh, who marched down towards the Canges 
with tlio wandering Ehah Alam and the ousted IMir Kasim 
in his train. Chased out of Bengal in 17()0, and shut out 
by the Marathas from his own capital, Sliah Alam had 

* Uroome’s “ lieiigal Army,*’ chap. 4. Wliat,” asks the author, 
•* \Yc'rc the boasted Indian triumphs of Darins, of Alexander, or Seloiicna 
Kicator, with their powerful and disciplined armies, opposed to iinwar- 
like barbariiins, di\ ided amongst themselves, compared to this single 
campaign 
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lingered in Bahar, where early in 1761 ho was twice en- 
countered and defeated by Major Carnac. Among the 
j>risoners taken in the well-fought action at Suan, near tho 
city of Bahar, was the bravo Frenchman Law, Clive’s old 
opponent at Plassy, who surrendered only on condition of 
keeping his sword. Tho hoaton ein])eror at lengtli made 
peace, on terms which left him free to mend his tattered 
fortunes furtlier north, with tho help of a modest pension 
from his late I’oes. On his way up the country, liowever, 
he had falhm into tlio hands of 8hnja-ud-daula, ^\ho kept 
guard over his titular sov(‘rcign as a kind of prisoner at 
large. 

On the approach of the Nawah-Yizier’s aimy, the Eng- 
lish retired into Patna, which on the Brd May, 1764, was 
attacked by tho enemy for sevora.1 liours with more of 
daring than success. As the rainy season drew near, 
Shujii-ud-daula fell back to P»axar. J)uring the pause 
which followed the outbreak of tho monsoon, the mutinous 
s])irit which, earlier in the year, had spia^ad for a time* 
from tho European soldiers to their native comrades, 
])roko out again among tin) latter with such violence, that 
Major Munro, a king’s otiiccr wlio had just replaced the 
feebler Carinu; in the chief command, -was driven to quell 
it by hlo\^ing tho ringleaders away from the caunojfs 
mouth. His timely firmness nipped tlio now’ danger in 
the bud. Tho mutineers, wdio seem to have behaved like 
pettish children, ndunied at once to their duty, and IMunro 
set forth in October tow'ards ]hixar with a force of about 
900 Europeans, 6,000 native horse and foot, and tw’cnty- 
<*ight guns. 

On tho 23rd he fought and won tho famous battle of 
Baxjir against an army about 50,000 strong, including 
Bumru’s disciplined brigades, and thousands of Afghan 
horsemen who had fought under Ahmad Shah at Panipat. 
A hundred and thirty guns, mostly of large calibre, en- 
hanced the odds against the English commander. Nothing, 

p 
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however, could withstand Miinro's skilful movements and 
the unfaltering prowess of his troops. After a day’s liard 
fighting the English saw themselves masters of a field 
strewn with thousands of the enemy’s dead. Thousands 
more perished in their headlong flight across a neighbour- 
ing stream, and but for the breaking of a bridge by Shu- 
jii’s order a vast amount of treasure Avoiild have swelled 
the victor’s gains. As it was, however, the enemy’s 
camp and a hundred and thirty guns fell into their hands. 
For a victory which placed the whole of ]5eiigal and a 
great part of Upper India at their mercy, the English paid 
witli a loss of 817 in killed and wounded. 

Shuja-ud-daula fled across the Gogra into Audh, while 
the English marched upon Allahabad. Want of money 
kept them from advancing further, and time was wasted 
in fruitless negotiations with Shah Alam, who had now 
had enough of Shiija’s protection, and with the Nawab- 
Vizicr, who declined to yield up Sumru and Mir Kasim, 
hut proposed, of course in vain, to despat(di the former 
by underhand means. Two brave but unsuccessful as- 
saults upon the rock-fortress of Chunar, a few miles above 
Banaras, close the I’ecord of English failures and successes 
for this year. 

Once more in 1765 the Nawiib- Vizier, with the help of a 
llohilla force from Rohilkhaiid, took the field, while Malhar 
llao was bringing up his !Marathas from Gwalior to attack 
the English on that side. But Carnac, who had taken 
the command vacated by Mimro, soon drove the Marathas 
back across the Jamna, and, after beating Shuja himself 
in several encounters, forced him to make peace at any 
cost with his concpicrors. The treatment ho received was 
merciful eno7igh, for Clive had once more appeared upon 
Iho scene. In the month of IMay tlic victor of Plassy 
sfiiled up the Hughli as Lord Clive, Governor and Com- 
mandcr-iu-chief of the Company’s possessions in Bengal. 
The years he had spent in England w^ere years of frequent 
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warfare between him aiul tlie Court of Directors, who 
begrudged their ablest servant the estates conferred on 
him by their Indian allies. J>nt Clive's great inlluenco, 
and the course of later C'vents in lieiigal, had at last coni' 
pcdled tlu'ra to lay aside their piivate jealousic'S, in favour 
of one marked out by the couinion voice for the work of 
restoring order and good go^ eminent on tliat side of 
India. 

One of Clive’s first acts in India was to conclude with 
the suppliant ruler of Audh a treaty whicdi surrendered to 
the Moghal emperor the districts of Korah and \llahal)ad, 
asRUKid the pfiymcnt of fifty lakhs of ru})i>(‘S as a tine to 
the Company, and empowered them to trad(‘ free of duty 
tliroughout the Nawab’s dominions. He next proceeded 
to ratify the agreement already made in eftect with Shall 
Alam. In return for tin' revenues of the districts ceded 
]>y Sliuja-ud'daula, and for twenty- six lakhs a -year from 
the revenues of Bengal and Bahar, the I'mjx'ror on the 
12th August formally endowed his Fmgiisb friends ^\lth 
the Dewani or virtual government of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa — provinces which then contained about twenty-five 
million souls, and yielded a revenue of four millions ster- 
ling, The English, on the other hand, agreed to liirniBli 
the titular Nawab of IMurshidahad with the means of sup- 
porting his mock sovereignty, and a housc'hold suited to 
his rank. A new nominee of the Coinjiany, Najm-utl- 
daula, had just been raised to tlio unreal tlirorie, whence 
death, hastened by the insolence of English, greed, bad 
finally removed his aged father, IMir Jathr. As for the 
discrowned exile, Mir Kasim, be bad aln-ady ('-xciianged 
the cruel guardianship of Shujit-ud-daula fur a life of un- 
heeded poverty near Bamiras ; while the infamous Humru, 
scenting danger from a prolonged stay in Amlh, had just 
hired out his services to the Jilts of Bliartpur. 

Thus, in less than ten years, the merchant-company 
whose life-struggles seemed to have been quenched in the 
p2 
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liluck Ilolo of C'aU-niia, Lad gone so far on its new career 
of conqiK'st as to dictate terms to half the princes of 
flidia, to make the Moglial emperor himself a mere pen- 
sioner and footstool c^f his English lieges, and to thwart 
the great<\st native power in India, the MariUlia League, 
in all its efforts to retrieve the disaster of Panipat. “ AVo 
hav(i established,” wrote Clive to the India ITouse, “ such 
a force that all the powers in Hindustan cannot de])rivc ns 
of onr ])ossi'Ssions for many j'cars.” Yet Clive himself 
conld not or would not see the goal to which events wore 
already hearing the forciign masters of r)engal. Ho as- 
sured the Conrt of Hir(ictors of his firm resolve and hope 
always to confine their possessions to the ]n’ovinces ho 
mid just obtained for them. go any farther was “ a 
scheme so extravagantly ambitious that no government in 
its senses would ever dream of it.” 

The work of conquest was not, however, to he resumed 
by Clive. Far other tasks devolved upon liiin during the 
brief remainder of his Indian career. A serious mutiny 
among his own oflicors, caused by a reduction of thdr 
i'xtra pay in the fuld, liad to he oncoiinti'red with a strong 
hiind ; hut Olive was espial to the need. The mutiny was 
promptly quelled with the aid of his faithful Sepoys;''' 
jind after some of the worst ofl'enders had been cashiered 
by court-martial, the rest in all penitence returned to 
their duty. 

A yet fiercer lion stood in Clive’s way. The Company’s 
servants in PHUigal had lioeii wont to eke out their small 
salaries by all manner of indirect gains, by means which 
made them a hyeword among their own countrymen, and 
a terror to the people at whose expense their ill-gotten 
riches were mostly earned. Intent on winning large for- 
tunes in a few months, they overreached, plundered, op- 
pressed their native customers, allies, and subjects at 

* One Sepoy regiment marched lai miles in fifty-four hours, reach- 
ing SurfCjnur in time to prevent an outbreak among the Europeans. 
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every turn. “ The people under their dominion,” said a 
native cdironicler of those times, ‘‘ groan everywhere, and 
are reduced to poverty and distress.’* Nearly the Avhole 
inland trade of the country passed through the all-grasp- 
ing hands of the Calcutta Council and their like-minded 
agents. No one, high or low, was safe from their un- 
scrupulous grecal. Tlieir demands and exactions had 
hastened the death of ]\lir Jallir. Twenty lakhs of rupees 
from the exhausted treasury at ]\Inrshidal)ad was the sum 
distrilmted among nine of tluj loading men at Calcutta, as 
the price of their agreeing to set up his infant son in his 
stead. Wliile llengal was going to ruin, and the Com- 
pany at homo grumbled over their small dividends, tliii 
C'alciitta factors ke])t tilling their own purses in utter dis- 
regard of justice, decency, and common patriotism. Cliv(^ 
mourned over tlie eclipse of his country's fame, aiid do- 
clarcid with honest scorn that “ there \\ero not five men of 
principle loft at the presidency.” *' 

li(5 had gone out again, hoA\e\er, det(',rmin(‘(l, as Le 
said liimself, to dt‘stroy these groat and growing cviis, 
or perish in the attempt.” In less than two years, tljo 
task entrusted to him was fairly accomplished. Armed 
with the chief ci\il and military caintrol, he; cared nothing 
for the intrigues, clamours, and open resistance of his 
colleagues and subordinates. The taking uf prt'siuits from 
the natives ^Yas forbidden under stern pojialties, and the 
I>rivatc trade of the Company’s servants put down. Home 
of his op])onents W'ere turned out of otlice, and tlieir 
plact'S filled with gentlemen from Madras. Deharrtal by 
his instructions from raising the pay of the civil servants 
to a point commensurate w'ith their oflicial standing, Clive 
sought to check the tendency to make money through 
indirect and underhand means, by reserving the monopoly 

^ i'or a striking 3'et trntliful picture of DengrJ at tin’s period tlio 
reader may turn with profit to Macaulaj's masterly e^say on ‘‘Lord 
Clive.” 
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of salt, beioi-iiut, uiicl tobacco, for the special use of the 
chief civil and military ofiieers. After a certain sum had 
been set apart for tlie Company at home, the balance was 
])arcellcd (jut in so many shares amon" the members of 
council, coloii(‘ls, senior merchants, factors, and other 
"eiitlenieii, to each according to his rank. It is strange 
to think tliat a measure ^^hicll at least succeeded in 
uprooting the worst abuses of a faulty system, w’as after- 
wards quokal against its author as the very wickedest of 
his alleged misdeeds. 

In the beginning (d 17t>7 Cli\e quitted for the last time 
tJio scene of aclii(‘vem(‘iits wdiicb, bowTvc'r blurred ])y a 
few acts of doubtful justice, entitle him to a foremost 
place in the liearts and memories of bis countrymen. No 
otluM' man of his ago and mark, beset wdth like tempta- 
tions, overcame them, on the wdiolc, \vith loftier courage 
and cleaner bands. One of his last acts in India was to 
mak(‘ over to tlie Company, in trust for invalided oflicors 
and soldiers, a sum of about I'OO, ()()(), which Mir Jaiftr 
had lett him in his will." In broken health he returned 
to bhigland poorer than ho liad left it, although untold 
wealth from many quarters had lain within his reach. 

The rest of his life-story is soon told. It wais not Jong 
before his foes at the India House rcnewanl their attacks 
on a hero, wdioso worst delinquencies w'ore less intol(;rahlo 
than the gotxl deeds of liis latter years. To the blows he 
Jiad struck at olUcial knavery in P*eiigal, Lord Clive w^as 
mainly indobtiMl for the storm of obloquy and personal 
slander, disgiiised as zeal for the public good, which 
embittered, if it did not even hasten, the close of his 
(vmitfiil life. Lv(*ry bad act of liis countrymen in India, 
wdiether done in his absence or against his express com- 
mands, w^as laid upon his shoulders ; and the founder of 
our Indian Empire was liidd up to popular hatred as a 

TiOrd Clive’s Fund given up to his heirs a few years ago, after 
having dune good •'Crvice for nearly a hundred years. 
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monster of every vice anti eriine. The dreadful famine of 
1770 in JJcngal ^ave Ids enemies a fresh plea for venting 
their raitcorous spite on a nobleman whoso friends in 
Parliament wert^ growing daily fewer. Put Clive met 
their altatdvs with all his old courage and proud self- 
resjxict. From his place in the House of Commons he 
defended himself in a speech winch for tlie moment 
silenced his accusers, and won from old Lord Chatham, 
wlio happened to liear it, tlie tribute of his Idghost praise. 
Pefore a committee of inquiry into Indian allairs lie 
underwent an nnsparing scrutiny into I'very act of his 
public life, (daindng credit for the vtu’v lldiigs which his 
questioners sought to prove against him. He had de- 
ceived Amhi Chand, but in the same circumstances he 
would certainly do once more the same thing. JJe had 
tahen money from Mir JalHr ; hut \\hat then? AVhy 
should ho feel ashamed of an act wliich was neither mean 
nor wicked ? All things considered, he could only wonder 
that ho had not taken much more. 

At last, in 1772, a vote of censure was formally brought 
before the House of Commons. Once more Clive spoke 
with telling earnestness in his own defence ; and the 
Commons, refusing to brand with infamy a name so 
worthy to bo held in proud remembrance, resolved that 
Clive had rendered great and meritorious services to Ins 
country. But their verdict came too late to undo the 
etiects of illness aggravated by years of mental anxiety. 
In November, 1774, the conqueror of Plassy, who liad 
already won for his countrymen a kingdom larger and 
much more populous than their own, died by his own 
hand at the age of forty-nine. 
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JtYENTS TN SOUTHERN AND TTPPKtt INDIA 17G1-1775. 

The progress of events in Soutlicrn Inditi after tlic fall of 
PondichoiTy now edaims onr attention. With tlic expulsion 
of tlic IToucli from India their Enj^lish rivals found thcni' 
selves charged with tluj military defend* of the Carnatic 
on behalf of its nominal ruler, Mohammad Ali. But they 
had no moiU'V to spare for that purpose, and their spend- 
thrift ally had even l(‘ss. To replenish his own and the 
Madras exchequer by making war upon the llajah of Tan- 
j(Sr was Mohammad All's ready thought. But a peaceful 
settlement made with tin? llajah under English ])rompting 
enabled the Madras Council to pay their way for that 
present, and in time the surplus revenues of the Carnatic 
passed entirely into their hands. 

By the treaty of p(;ace concluded Ixitwecn France and 
England in 17Go, the factories taken from the French in 
India during the late vvar were given hack to them, and 
hotli natif)ns agreed to acknoNvledgo Mohammad Ali as 
Naual) of the Carnatic, and Salahat Jang as Hubadar of 
the Dakhan. The latter, however, had h(*cn dethroned 
a year before by his brotluir Nizam Ali, who straightway 
put him to death as soon as he heard of the treaty. Not 
long afterwards the usurping fratricide invaded the Car- 
natic, ravaging the country as he ])assed along, until the 
bold front displayed by a small English column at Tirupatti 
coiup(dled him to retrace his steps. 

In pursuance of the treaty made by Clive with Shah 
Alam, the Madras government in 17GG sent troops to 
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occupy the Northern Sarkars. But Nizam Ali, who had 
meanwhile turned his arms against Jaiioji Bhosla, the 
Mariitha sovereign of Berar, ill brooked the loss of further 
territory; and the English at Madras had no Clive at 
their head. Yielding to the threats of the prince they 
had so lattdy defied, they at length agreed to hold the 
ceded province as tributaries of Nizam Ali, and to make 
common cause with him against common foes. 

One of these foes w’as Haidar Ali Khan, the IVIolmm- 
liiadau soldier of fortune, whoso stout arm and strong will, 
backed by a matchless talent for intrigue, had made him 
the foremost ofilcer, ere long tlic self-clioseii ruler of the 
old Hindu state of Maisdr. •' For soim; ten years past he 
had fought with varying success against tlio Marathas, the 
Nizam, and the Nawiib of the Carnatic. But for tluj 
perils which then came near to overwhelm him in ]\Iaisdj‘, 
he 'would have aided Lally in his last strugghis against the 
victorious English. A few years later be had overcoim' 
all antagonists at home, laid thrown into prison his old 
patron and ablest rival Nanjiraj, and didhroned the last 
and weakest of the princes who for several centuries had 
ruled Maisdr. Since then he had carried his aians as 
far as Calicut and Bednor, until his growing powder ]no- 
voked the Peshwa ]\Iadhu Bao to make war upon him in 
concert with Nizam Ali. 

Early in 1707 the Marathas invaded i\lais(')r, and cari icd 
oil* rich plunder before the Nizam ami his English allies 
w(‘re ready to fulfil their share of tlie com])act. A few' 
weeks later Colonel Smith, the Englmli commander, saw' 
too good reason to mistrust the good faith of his professed 
ally. At last the Nizam, wdio had succeeded in selling 
himself to his late foe, threw oil the mask entirely, and 
marched with Haidar Ali against Smitli, who had wdth- 

* Haidar Naik, as he was called, was born in 170:?, the son of a 
Moghal officer in the Panjdb, where Ilaid.ir liirnself served as a naik» 
or captain, before he took service uiih tlie liujali of Maisur, 
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liis troops from Niz:'im Ali’s camp. On the 
8rd Septcmhcr the allied iiriiiies, reckoned at 70,000 men, 
with more than 100 p;uns, attacked about 7,000 English 
and Sepoys with sixteen guns at Chaiiguma in South 
Arkot, but were signally defeated with heavy loss. Ketiring 
to d’rinomalli for supplies and reinforcements, the victors, 
now 10,000 strong wdth thiidy guns, were again attacked 
on the 2Gth by numbers nearly as great as before ; snd 
again their stubborn courage and steady discipline droves 
their assailants in disorder from the field. On that day 
and the next more than 4,000 of the enemy were killed or 
wounded, and half their guns taken by the victors, whose 
own loss was only 150 men. Ill supported by his ally, 
the resolute Haidar still kejit the held ; but his efibrts tu 
take the fort of Amhur, on the road from Ihingaldr to 
j\ltidras, were gloriously repulsed by the brave Captain 
Oidvert, and Smith’s timely appearance on the 7th Decem- 
ber forced Haidar Ali to raise the siege and withdraw the 
bulk of his army into Maisor. 

Early in the next year the Eizam’s just fears of English 
\eng('ance w'ere allayed b}" a treaty Avhich bound him to 
lielp the Madras government in subduing his late ally, on 
condition of receiving tribute for the country ^Yhich his 
new friends might compier for themselves. Nizam Ali on 
his side agreed to ackiiowdedge ]\Iohammad Ali as ruler of 
the Carnatic ; and the right of the Company to hold the 
Northern Sarkars under the Imperial giant of 17G5 was 
\ii‘tually admitted. Haidar hiins(df was to ho treated as 
a rebel and an usurpia-, who ought to be suppressed at any 
cost. By this bold if hazardous move against the ruler of 
Maisor, the Madras Council committed themselves and 
their unwilling masters at home to a deadly struggle with 
the boldest, fiercest, ablest, aud most determined foe 
w iu>m oxir arms have ever encountered in Southern India. 

M('amvhile the Bombay government had done their best 
to cri])ple Haidar’s naval power in the west, by sending 
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a fleet to take Maiigalor and other places on the Malahar 
coast. It ’vvas not long, however, before the drcade<l 
Mussulman won hack his lost towns, including IMan- 
galdr, whose cowardly commander abandoned a large 
number of wounded I'inglisli and Sej^oys to the tender 
mercies of a ruthless and cud)ittered foe. On the other 
side of his dominions, however, that foe kept losing si> 
much ground before Colonel Smitli’s steady advance, that 
lie was glad ere long to otfer terms A\hich the Madras 
government would have done well to accept. But the- 
demands of the latter rose A\ith their late successes, initil 
Ifaidar, scorning to humble himsdf any furtlie]’, and alive 
to every chance of bettering his own position, resolved to 
light on and teach his enemies a hjsson of wis(‘, forhcarancH^ 
in the hour of their seeming pros])ei'ity. 

Before the year’s end lui had forced Smilh 1o raise the 
siege of Bangaldr, had defeated the English under Colonel 
Wood, had recovered the districts lie would have ceded 
to the Company, and begun to ravage the borders of tluj 
Carnatic with fire and sword. Kro long, in spite of 
Smith's watchfulness, Haidar’s active horsemen outtlankcd 
their opponents, and swept forward in full speed for 
Madras. Smith followed them, eager for revimge and 
victory; but it was too late. J^’rightened at Haidar's 
sudden appearance within a few inih‘s of their own city, 
the Madras Council readily agreed to treat with the foo 
whose offers they had so lately spurned. Smith was 
ordered to halt his troops, whib*. Haidar hdsurely pro- 
cc^eded to dictate the terms of a treaty which left him 
master of all his former possessions, and hound both parties 
to help each other against all assailants. For this lanu' 
conclusion to their former menaces, the ]’nlers of Madras 
excused themselves by pleading want of money to carry on 
the war. 

About this time the Pesliwa of the Marathas had sent 
forth a mighty army to levy chauth on the princes of 
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Upper India, in tlic name of a power still bent on retriev- 
ing the losses of Piinipat. AVlien the dats and llajputs 
Jjud been duly plundered, tlie invaders swept over lloliil- 
kliand, but were induced by timely overtures from Slinja- 
nd-diiula to spare Aiidb. Masters of Delili, they invited 
Shah Alam thither from his temporary ca))ital at Allahabad. 
In spite of the warnings of his Englisli friends, that weak 
luit ambitious scion of the house of Uabar suffered himself 
to be escorted into r)(‘hli by INfaratha sabres, and installed 
by his Jlindu patrons in the throne of Akbar and 
Auraiigzib. 

Put the foolish Moghal soon began to chafe under the 
protection of his new inastei's, whoso little finger was 
lieavier than the loins of the Nawab-Yi/ier. In the latter 
part of 1772, when the Marathas wm’c engagi'd to th(‘ 
<‘astward in exacting fresh tribute from llohilkhand, th(‘ 
Moghal Minid<T, Kajaf Khan, vas defeated by Tukaji 
ILolkar in his attempt to ward off an attack of tlic Jjits 
upon one of the Emjieror's feudatoric'S. In vain did Najsf 
Khan rally his troops for yet another stand before Uehli. 
Tlu^ IMoghal capital opened its gates to the victorious 
IMarathas, and the fickle Emperor made his pi'ace by dis- 
owning his brave defender, and yielding up the districts 
vhich Cliv(3 a few a ears before liad transferred into bis 
charge' , 

iJut the English were in no mood to suffer ]\raratha 
aggrandisemeut at their own expense. The presence of an 
Englisli force deti'rvi'd the IMavathas from entering the 
ceded provinces, which wove afterwards handed over to 
the Nawah of Audh, from whose ehargo they had been 
V rested hy the English after the battle of Baxar. Mean- 
while the death t)f the Beshwa, Madhu Kao, in November, 
1772, gave the jMaratha general a good exensc for with- 
drawing his army, laden with the idunder of many pro- 
\iiices, across the Narbadha before the middle of 1773. 

While one great army had been thus engaged in the 
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north, aiiotlicr, led by Mudliu Tiao himself, had stnudc 
some heavy blows at the power of Haidar Ali, in return 
for his open defiance of cdainis pressed under former 
treaties. Fort after fort in his eastern provinces fell into 
the invaders’ ha,nds. A large part of IMaisdr was ravaged 
by clouds t)f ]\raratha horsenum. Trimbak j\Iama, who 
took over the eomniand from the ailing Peshwa, caught 
Haidar at a disadvantage on his rctr(‘at towards Seringa- 
patara, and nothing but tint ^Maratlia greed for i)lunder 
saved Haidar’s routed troops from utter annihilation. In 
vain did the stout-hearted ruler of Maisdr appeal to Madras 
for the succour which under recent treaties he had per- 
haps some right to claim, although he might seem to have 
forfeited that right by his wanton invasion of Maratha 
ground. The j\radras Council would have given him tlu‘ 
needful aid; but Sir tTohn Lindsay had been sent out 
from England as King's envoy to the Court of Mohammad 
Ali, and the ruler of the Carnatic would hear of no friendly 
movement in behalf of bis liard-presscd neighbour, Sii* 
John himself shared the Nawjib’s feeling; and the Council, 
bampcrcal by their conflicting duties, abandoned Haidar to 
his fate, lie fore the end of 1771 the turbulent sovereign 
of Maisor was glad to obtain peace <ni conditions which 
stripped him of nearly half his kingdom, and saddled 
him witli tile payment of a lusivy tilhute to tlui Court of 
Puna. He never forgave the English for what ho con- 
sidered a cowardly breach of faith, and his son Tippu took 
np the legacy of revenge. 

By this time a fit successor to Clive w as about to assume 
the office wdiich Clive’s retirement had left for some years 
past in much weaker hands. During those years many 
things had gone wrong with the East India Company and 
its servants in Bengal. In Clive’s absence the old abuses 
began to crop up again more and more thickly ; the re- 
venues, handsome in themselves, were wasted in the col- 
lection by all kinds of jobbery and mismanagement ; the 
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people of BcDpjal siifForcd from lioavy and unfair exactions 
on the part alike of English supervisors and native depu- 
ties. Immense grants of land enriched a few native jobbers 
at the expense of their English rulers. On the top of all 
this broke out the dreadful famine of 1770, when the hus- 
bandmen sold their cattle, their farming tools, their very 
sons and daughters for food, when the living were fain t(j 
eat the dead, wlien pestilence added its ravages to those 
of hunger, and tender women, laying aside all their wonted 
privacy, rushed forth unveiled into the streets to beg a 
liandful of ric.c for their starving children. More than a 
tliird of the people in Bengal are reckoned to have died of 
famine or disease, and for years to come large tracts of 
once fertile country lay waste or overgrown with rank 
jungle.*’’' From these and such like causes it happened 
that the Company was already deep in debt, at the very 
moment wlieii its directors wci*e declaring dividends of six 
per cent, on the lialf-ycar. 

Conscious of the dangers that beset them in India, and 
frightened at the outcry waxing loud against them at 
home, the Court of Directors at length announced their 
resolve “ to stand forth as Dewan, and to take on them- 
selves the entire care and management of the revenues 
through the agency of their own servants.” Hitherto the 
government of Bengal in all its branches had been carried 
on mainly through native officers, most orf whom had 
wofully abused their powers. To the strong hands of 
Warren Hastings was now entrusted the execution of the 
desired reforms. That great, if sometimes erring states- 
man, had first gone out to India at the age of eighteen. 
Beven years later, in 1757, his talents had won the notice 
of the hero of Plassy, who placed him in the difficult post 
of Ecsident at the Court of Murshidabiid. In 17C>0 he 
rose to be a member of the Calcutta Council, where his 

♦ Hunter's ‘‘Annals of Rural Bengal”; Macaulay’s “Essay on Lord 
Clive ” : Grirdlestone’s “ Report on Past Famines,” Ac. 
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groat abilities and bis upright dealings stood out in sharp 
reliex against the shortcomings of profligate or blundering 
colioagucs. licturning to England in 1704^ with a good 
name and a purse but poorly stocked, he went out again 
five years later as second Member of Council at Madras. 
AVhile he was doing his best there to retrieve the financial 
disorders consequent on the war with Haidar and the 
spendthrift rule of Mohammad Ali, ho found himself ap- 
pointed President of the Calcutta Council ; and in April, 
1772, Warren Hastings took charge of the post^\*ith which 
liis name was to become inseparably linked for praise or 
blame in the minds of his countrymen at large. 

The new Governor of Fort William lost no time in car- 
rying out the orders he had received from home. It was 
to him a painful but necessary duty to begin by dealing 
harshly with Mohammad lleza Ivhan, the Mussulman 
Governor of Bengal, and with his Hindu liolpmate, llajah 
Shitiib Kai, who had fought like a Bajput hero under 
Captain Knox twelve years before, in the memorable rout 
of Shah Alam, under the w-alls of Patna. Both these 
nobles w^ere removed from office, and afterwards brougiit 
to trial for alleged misdeeds which their accusers wholly 
failed to prove. Botli, in due time,' were formally ac- 
quitted, tb# Hindu with especial honour and every token 
of regret for the wrong unwittingly done him. 

His chief foe, however, the wily Nand Kumar, who had 
been Governor of Hughli under Mir Jafir, and made him- 
self a bye-word for perfidy and intrigue, gained notliing 
by his unsparing efibrts to supplant his worthier rivals. 
The powders which Hastings took out of their hands w’ero 
not to bo entrusted again to native overseers. Thence- 
forth the real government of Bengal and Babur was 
handed over to the acknowledged servants of the Company. 
The seat of rule w^as finally transferred, with the Treasury 
and the Courts of Justice, from Murshiddbad to Calcutta. 
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The little NjiwjU) liimself was to retain nothing of his 
father’s crippled sovereignty, save the name and social 
state of Nawab. A son of Nand Kiinnir was appointed 
treasurer of Lis household. The courts of civil and crimi- 
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nal justice in each district were placed under the charge of 
English officers ; and courts of appeal were established in 
Calcutta, under regulations drawn up for their guidance by 
tlie clear-headed governor himself. 

Hand-in-hand with these reforms proceeded the task of 
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settling the revenues of the country. Aitoi’ a clo>se but 
often baflling search into the rights of existing Za- 
inindars or land-holders, the land of Bengal was farmed 
out to the highest bidders, by way of experiment, for live 
years.'" In keeping with the immemorial usage of the 
country, with the practice alike of Hindu and Moham- 
madan rulers, Hastings looked to the land revenue as the 
mainstay of his new liscal system. Sevi'ral taxes which 
bore hard on the people, or yielded little to tlu^ Treasury, 
wei’o abolished. In each district an KiUglish c(>llector, 
aided by a staft’ of native officers, was a]>pointcd to collect 
the revenue, to settle all disputes between land-holders and 
tenants, to protect the Itayats or husbandimm from tin! 
extortions of Zamindars and native imderlings, and to use 
his best efforts in furthering the trade and industry of his 
own district. To each group of districts was assigned its 
own commissioner, who travelled about tluj country as 
overseer or controller, and sent in bis reports to a ci'ntral 
board of revenue sitting in Calcutta. 

While the new governor was thus engaged in Benual, 
the process of reform was being applied by Parliament to 
bis masters’ affairs at home. TJio Select (^)mlnitt(‘(^ of 
1772 issued a report which became the groundwork of 
the Hegulating Act, passed in the following year by the 
ministry of Lord North. An important cluuigo in the 
terms of admission into the Company and of election to 
the Court of Directors, reduced the number of stocklioldcrs 
gri'atly for the better,! and secured to each director four 
years of office at a time. The Governor of Tort William 
became Governor- General of India, with a salary of 
C2o,000 a-ycar ; and four members of Council, whoso 
joint salaries amounted to iJ40,000 a-year, to aid or 
check his movements. A Chief Justice and three puisne 

* Kaye’.s “ Adaimifctration of the East India Company,” part ii, 
chap. ii. 

t The qualification for a Proprietor was raised from £500 to £1,000. 

Q 
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judges, appointed by the Crown, were to form a Supremo 
Court of Judicature, wielding large but ill-defined powers 
o\er nil persons except the Go vernor- General and his 
CouiKul. 'J’he clamours of the Company against tlicso 
inroads on tbeir chartered rights Vvore partly allayed by a 
loan of a million sterling from the Iloyal Exchecpier ; Imt 
the thin end of the wedge had been fairly driven into the 
fabi ic, of their rule. 

Meanwhile Hastings, urged by an empty tri asiiry and 
the praycirs of the Directors for nujre money, had bt'eu 
doing his best to set things financialh^ straight in J>eiigal. 
The tribute to Shah Alam, a quarten* of a million sterling, 
was no longer paid. For twice that sum he agreed to 
make over to the Nawab-^'izier of Audh the districts of 
Korah and Allahabad. For another large sum he agreed 
to lend the ambitious Shuja-ud-daula a body of English 
and native troops to aid in the conquest of liohilkliatid. 
His })oIicy in this matter lias often been deiiouina'd, by 
Jioue more eloquently than Macaulay himself. Dut Hast- 
ings, handling the question as a statosmaii and a financier, 
jniid small regard to the sentimental claims afterwards 
pleadc'd in behalf of a race of Fathan nobh^s too weak to 
bar out the Maratlias, and too turbulent to keep the peace 
among themselves. He know that their leadin', Hiifi/. 
Ihilnnat Khan, owed Shujii-ud-daiila, for help given against 
th(' rjarathas, a sum wliicli lie could not or would not pay. 
lie knew tliat the IMoghal empen^r had bestowed on our 
good friend, the Nawa-h-Vizier, tlio government of a pro- 
vince which a predecessor of llaliz itahmat had wrested 
IVoin a Moghal emperor thirty years before. He knew 
that liis own masters were sadly in w'ant of money, tliat 
the troops lent out to a useful neighbour would cost his 
owm treasury nothing in the meantime, and that a sure 
way of keeping the peace in Ilengal ^Yas to bo found in the 
maintenance of a strong government on iis northern fron- 
tite*. As for the bulk of tlie ])i‘()plc in Rohilkhand, it was 
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not likoly that llu'y would lose on the whole ])y a change 
of masters whicli l)a(le fair to rescue theiii alike fioni lu- 
ivirnal troubles and foreign raids. 

In accordance with those views an Englisli force under 
C^oloiiel (diainpioti marched into the doomed ])r(n'iiicc'. 
C)u the iidrd April, 1771, liis little army Inul to biair the 
brunt of a hard tight against 40,000 Itohillas, led hy Hatiz 
ihdimat himself. In s])ito of those odds, enhanced b} the 
cowardice of tlieir allies, the English won llic' day, leaving 
2,000 lloliillas with their brave leader di'ad or dying on 
lb(i held. Ihtterly did Colonel Champion inveigh againt-l 
those banditti,” the nnm of Audli, wlio looked on at the 
light from a safe distance and then hastoiu'd to ])lunder 
tljo c'liemy’s camp. This victory si'aled tin; doom of the 
Uohilla Pathans. Eaiznlla Jvhan indeed retained his 
father’s fief of Itampur as tlie jirice of Ids timely sulimis- 
sioTi to the Nawah-Vizier ; hut some 20,000 of his 
countrymen were driven out of the compuo’ed pro\mcc. 
it is certain, how'cver, that the mass of the people in 
llohilkhand, mostly of niiidii desiu-nt, suhered neither in 
pnrse nor person from the downfall <4 tlieir late masters ; 
and tile storii^s of their cruel fate, ys aftm'wards rakinl up 
in England by private and ])olilic:il foes of tlio great 
(u)vernor-Goneral, were little l»ett(u* than idle tales. | 

Had Hastings been left free lo ])ursuo Ills own jdauh 
for the better government of iiengul and tlie safeguardin': 
of its frontiers, some ilark ]mssages in the histor;y of this 
period migiit have remained nnvriUeii. Ihit with the 
landing of the new councillor -5 in October, 1771, his 
powers of independent action w^'re to ho sadly cripjilod by 
the malice or the misconceptions of men win) combined 
to outvote him at every turn. Of the four members ol’ his 

'* lEis descendants still hold their ijlace lus Kawabs of llauipur. 
(K'’‘cne's “ Mo'jrhal imjnre.’’) 

t ‘‘ The Ttindn inhabitants, about 700,000, were in no way affected,” 
wriies Caphiin Jlamilton in his “History of the Iloliilla Afghans,” 
founded on the woiks of liohdla historians. 
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remodelled Council one only, Mr. Barwell, took the part 
of Hastings against a majority led by Philip Francis, one 
of tlie ablest, iiercest, wrongest-headed, most rancorous 
statesmen of his day. True to the cdiaracter ])ourtray(‘d 
by himself in his own “ Letters of Junius '’-—those mastcr- 
piec(is of spiteful satire clothed in powerful Englisli - 
Francis set himself at once to the congenial task of liampei - 
ing the ruler whom lie had already learned to hate. 
Under the guisci of patriotism, of upright scorn for wrong- 
doing, he gave full vent to the workings of a narrow mind 
and a thoroughly malignant heart ; and in such a climate 
as that of Calcutta the natural sourness of his temper was 
pretty sure to derive fresh poison from the tierce sumnnu’ 
heats. 

His evil inlluence soon Ix'gan to hear fruit. The (.ro- 
veriior-Ceiierars agent at the Court of Slmj.i-ud-daula was 
replac(ul by another of his own choosing. In spite of 
Hastings’ remonstrances, the English brigade yas recalled 
from Uohilkhaiid. On the death of the Nawab- Vizier his 
successor, Asaf-ud-daula, was forced to makci over th(‘ 
district of llanaras to his English allii'S, and to pay a 
larger subsidy for the use of his borrowed Sepoys. Francis 
and his li lends in the Council thwarted and overrode 
Hastings at cNcry turn. They interfered witli a liigli hand 
in tlu! iijl’aiis of Bombay and Madras; their meddling 
lingers left nnsetmdy marks on the government of P*engal 
itsolf. They listened with greedy ears to e\ery cliargi^ 
which the enemies of I fastings wore hut too ready to 
inhig against a governor fallen into maiiifesi di.sgraee. In 
Iiulia it is alwa\ s easy to complete the ruin of dishonoured 
gnsdaiess hy means of false witnesses and forged ])apers ; 
and tlio friends of Francis in the Calcutta Council became 
nsidy dupes of all wdio ow^ed Hastings a grudge or doomed 
it politic to win the favour of his oppoiumts. 

Forimiost among the crows who hastened to peck at 
that wounded vulture was the wilv Hindu Nand Kumar. 
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lie had never forgiven Hastings for cheating him of his 
hoped-for succession to the post of Moliaininad lieza 
Khan, and now it seemed as if the Iiour for his revenge 
liad struck at last. This man, a master of intrigue and 
falsehood, openly charged the Governor- General with 
] laving taken lirihcs from the widow of Mir Jjiffir, from 
IMohammad Heza Khan, and several others. In the 
Council ho found a ready hearing. Scorning to defend 
liimself against sucli a man before such a court, Hastings 
hd't the council-room, follow'od by his friend Harwell. 
Hut Francis and tlu' other two voted themselves a council, 
went into the charges put forth by Kami Kumar, and 
declared Hastings guilty of having amassed no less tlian 
forty lakhs of rupi^cs — €100, 000 — in two >ears and a-half 
by all kinds of umlerliand means.* 

For a numu'iit Nand Kumar could revel in the sweetness 
of gratitied revcmgi'. Courted by many of his own countr}"- 
men, and strong in the support of Francis and his English 
partisans, he little knew what an undercurrent of disaster 
Auis about to drag him down into its lowest depths. 
Scorning defeat at the hands of such a foe, Hastings turned 
for hclj) to tlie Supreme Court. A charg(i of false swearing 
and conspiracy was lodged against the villanous Hrahman. 
While the trial wasyet pendiug one Mohan Prasad renewed 
on his own aeeount an old action for forgery against the 
Hajah, who had oneo been saved from impending danger 
hy the timely intervention of Hastings himsidf. 'J'lu^ case 
thus suspend (‘d a, few years liefore was now traaisferred to 
the Suprenu* ('ourt. Convicted on the cleare,st evidence, 
Nand Kumar was condemned to death in accordance, with 
tlu^ law which Sir Filijah liniicy and his brotlier judges 
were hound to administer. 

It was not the first time that a native of India had been 
doomed to the same punishment fur the same otlence. 

* The whole cliarj^e was afterwards pio\*‘<l to b(‘ a wilful falseli >od, 
founded on letters forged by Nand Knmar himself. 
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Ton years before ji Hindu of rank had only escaped 
hiiDgirig by a linuily reprieve'' ; but since then at least 
two natives bad boon le^s fortunate. With the arraign- 
ment oi‘ the guilty Itajali, Hastings had nothing whatever 
to do ; still loss, it possible, with his execution. He had 
boon fairly tried hol'ore an English jury, and all four 
judges had concurred in dooming him to a felon’s death. 
From that fate neither Francis nor bis colleagues made 
any etl'ort to save the prisoner. No prayer for respite 
\\;is presented by any of tlio prisoner’s friends, native or 
English, to the Supreme (-ourt. Ono petition, indeed, 
was forwarded by Na])d Kumar himself to (Icneral Clavcr- 
iiig of the Supi‘enu‘ Council ; luit that petition was first 
presented at the Council Hoard eleven days all or the 
writer's death, and Francis it was who proposed to liavo 
it burned as a libel by the hands of the ev)iimion hang- 
man. 

On the morning of the bill August, 177»^, Nand Kumar 
und(‘rw(ait the doom which, as a Britibh suhj('ct amonahle 
to the stern English law of that day, ho had richly 
deserved. ^J’lie most brilliant of English essayists has 
dra\Mi a ])OWt‘rfnl pietuia^ of the horror, grief, dismay, 
whicli the hanging of so eminent a Hrahrnan, for an 
offence in native ey('.s so venial, produeed npon the minds 
of l\is eonnivymcii in Calcutta and elsewluiro. More than 
one historian of Hritish India has dressed up in his own 
words the lurid fiction which Francis ■svas the first to 
circulate many years after the event. In plain truth, 
however, the sentence of the la\v was carried out before 
spe(;tators im^ived far more by curiosity than concern. 

Of the Hindus who thronged at the gallows’ foot few 
ga\e any signs ^^ild excitement. No loud shriek of 
horror and despair went up to heaven from the gathered 

“ Mi'inoirs of Sir Ktij.ili Impoy,*’ by his Son, pp. 99 anti 299, &c. 
The reprieve of Kailachand Mithra had been owing to the fact that ho 
was the first Hindu condemned for forgery under English law. 
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DiasR ; but au aiidiblo hum of siitisfxciiou wont round tlio 
MoIiammad.Tiis as tlio drop fell upon “ the worst man in 
India,” the perjured persecutor of Mohnmnuid Iimai IChan. 
As lor the alleged rush of sorrowing Hindus to wash out 
the pollution of ^^it^ossing siudi a siglit in tlio saci*cd 
Hnghli, it was siju])ly a natural inovenuait from the scene 
ol a tragedy aliaaidy (tomphde to the wonted hatliing-glnits 
of a river tliat rolled hard hv. • 


* Tt IS a pity tti.it ^lao.'iul;iy*.s .splendal oKsay on Wiinen Hastingg 
.■'luiulcl lijivc been inaiKHi by liis ra.sb atloiitum of ihi* staruiera cir- 
culated by 8ir Philip Francis ai;aiiist butli llastmus and Fir Elijah 
luipey. Th(' wtiole story of Fand Kinnurs tiial and c\t'cntIon, ns 
told in his payes, betrays a eunona want of jnsiytit into ihe cliaracter 
of Fr.nieis, a ])erversc blindness to the loyal questions involved in the 
case, and an unufconntahle lynoianei' of the dix'i, minis whence 
Mr. Inipcy drew the inoan.s of cleaiiny not only his own father but 
iruRtinys himself from the groiuadless inventions of a spiteful partisan. 
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CHAPTER in. 

WAiaiEN HASTINGS — 177 5 -178G. 

The troubles of Hastings were not over with the death of 
Nand Kumar. His T^isor policy was thwarted at every 
tum by the mischievous nuiddliiig of Francis and his 
partisans. In Audh tlich’ chosen agent, Bristow, sup- 
ported the ladies of the late Nawab’s hoiiKohold in their 
seemingly unfounded claim to all the treasure, about two 
millions sterling, which Shnja-ud-daula had left behind 
him. In spite of his own empty treasury, of his growing 
debts to tht' Bengal (l(jvcrninent, and oT th(i Crovmnor- 
Generars earnest remonstrances, the new Nawab-Vizier 
was compelled to fon'go Ids just share of the jirojxu'ty in 
dis])uto. A h'arful mutiny among his unpaid troops, quelled 
at last with heavy loss of life, was the natural, if sad re- 
sult of the measures sanctioned hy the Calcutta Council. 

Nor was the outlook for Hastings mucli brighter else- 
where. If he had many friends both in India and in 
England, the Prime Minister, Lord North, and a majority 
in the Court of Directors sided wdth his opponents in the 
Bengal Council. His measures were condemned by the 
Directors, who, under Lord North’s prompting, sought to 
remove him from his jiost ; but the Court of IVoprietors 
flocked to his support, and (piashcd, hy a large majority, 
the vote of their own directors. Thus encouraged, Hastings 
struggled on at his thankless task. At last, in September, 
177G, the death of Colonel ISlouson gave him the casting 
vote in his own council. Once more he found himself 
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free to govern in his own way, unchecked by the ignorance 
or the malic(3 of inferior men. 

But a new danger ere long confronted him. During the 
previous ti’oublos he had lodged with ('olonel Maclean a 
conditional otfer to rcisign his post. Tliis offer, in spite of 
its subsequent withdrawal, the Directors chose to accept as 
final, and Mr. Wheeler was orden'd out to replace him. 
Before his arrival the senior member of council. General 
Clavering, had installed himself as acting Governor- General, 
and commanded the troops in Fort William to obey no 
other orders than his own. Francis, of course, was ready 
to follow up any blow aim(‘d at his hated rival. But 
Hastings had no mind to throw up a doubtful game. His 
own orders to the troops were cheerfully obeyed. Colonel 
^Morgan at once closed the gates of Fort William against 
Clavering. A like answer came from Barrackpore. An 
appeal made by Hastings to the Su])romo Court clinched 
the defeat of his opponents, impey and his fellow judges 
ruled that Clavering had no power to assume an office 
which Hastings had not yet formally resigned. The 
Genei'al and liis followers had the wisdom to accept the 
award, and I fas! in gs, who had j>romised to accept it for 
worse or ladtc'r, at once withdrew from all further action 
aga,iiist his defeated colleague.''' 

Two months aftciwards Clavering died, and Wheeler, 
who had gone out to replace Mouson, usually voted with 
Francis against the Governor-Geneial. Hastings, how- 
ever, had still the casting vote, and thcj gallant Sir Eyre 
Coote, who presently took his seat in council as successor 
to Clavea’ing in the chief command t)f tlie troops, gave 
small taicouragemeiit to the factious Francis. 

During the lull which followed this passing squall, 
Hastings carried on the work of government with a firm 
and skilful hand. Before the last settlement of tlie land 

* See letter from Sir E. Impey, quoted by his son. “ Memoirs,” 

pp. 162—6. 
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r('\omie <'Xj)irccl in 1777, ho had scut out commissioners 
to collect the moans of renewing it in a better form, with 
especial regard for the. just claims of the Ilayats (u* husband- 
men to protection from the dcinands of encroaching or 
needy Zamindars. Tln^ latter also w(to to bo assessed 
at a lighter rate, for niunv of them had suftei’<‘d heavily 
under the assessments of 1772. For the next four years 
the revised leases were reiK'wed yt'arly, with such cor- 
rections as policy or justice might diunand. Meanwhih^ 
the enemies of Hastings at home still found fault with 
everything ho did or x^h^nned ; hut in spite of all their 
railings, the s(Tvices of sucli a rnh'r W('re not to he lightly 
dispensed with at a time when England, hard pressed by 
a w’ar with her American colonies and threatened on all 
sides ])y Ihirox)(‘!ni foes, had sp('cial need of all her 
ablest men. At the end of Ids term of office in 1778, 
11 as lings found himself reappointed for another five 
years. 

At that time a new danger was mot by the dauntless 
Viceroy with his usual readiness of nssource. In 1775 
the Bomh'ay (b'na'rnimmt had soiiKiwhat rashly pledged 
itself to uphold the cause of Ragohn, the erewhile. cun- 
<]ueror of rjahor and sound, imo priseuer of his nexdiew 
'Afndhu Ihu), against a rival claimant io th(^ lieadsliip of 
the Maratha League. On the murder of l\radliu’H brother, 
the young and promising Narain Rao, in 1773, his restless 
utu'le and suspected murderer, Rugoba, had declared him- 
self L^’shwa,, while anoth(;r x^-'-^dy headed by the able 
Rrahman Minister, Nj'iiia Farnawis, present!}’ sot up a 
posthumous son of Narain Rao on the throne of his mur- 
dered father. The Maratha loaders took difterent sides 
according as their interests or jealousies might lead them. 
Ragoba turned for lu‘l]> to the Englisli at Bombay, who 
w’('ro notliing loath to turn his needs to their own advan- 
tage. Without consulting the Government of Bengal, they 
agreed to help him with a body of troops in return for 
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the cession of Salsettc and Basseiu, an island and a port 
near Bomba;)" itself, and for a handsome yearly payment 
to the Bombay Treasury. Colonel Kc'atiiig led bis troops 
into the Maratha country, routed an army t(‘n-fold stronger 
than his own at Arras, near Ihirbda, and drove the enemy 
across the Narbadha, while a heavy defeat was intlicted on 
the IMaratluis by sea. 

Tf Hastings condemned the Treaty (-f Surat as an im- 
politic measure ^\bic]l be had mwer sanctiniu'd, be was not 
for rashly setting it aside in the face of llu'sii successes. 
But in these days the party of hraneis had its own way in 
the Bengal Council; and the Jlombay (lou'rmmmt was 
ordered to withdraw all its troops fojdhwitli. Colonel 
Upton was sent from Calcutta to undo the "work so pro- 
misingly begun. Ihit the insolence of tlui Pima liegeiiey 
had well-nigh renew"cd the w’ar, wJien Niuia Farnawis at 
length accepted the compromise offered by the English 
envoy. By the Treaty of Puranda the English reiaiiu'd 
])osscssion of Balsctte, which they had already won ; tludr 
claim on the revenues of Barbch was also acknowb^dgtal ; 
hut the rest of their agreement with Bagoba was formally 
aminlled, in rc'tum for a pension allotted by the Pima 
(ioveriinient to their late ally. 

New causes of (piarrol, however, soon arose. A des- 
])ntch from the Court of J>ircctors conlirrned the former 
treaty with Bagoha. Neither at Bombay nor Pima was 
the new treaty carefully observed. From mutual bicker- 
ings the quarrel proceeded to words and sds of mutual 
defiance. Surat w^as occupied by troops fi’om Jlojnbay. 
Bagoba himself w-as W'elcomcd to the former city as an 
honoured guest. On the other hand, a French adventurer 
was received at Pima with open arms as an accredited 
envoy from the King of France, who w^as just on the point 
of declaring war with England. Hastings also w'as now 
free to act according to his own judgment ; and the timely 
secession of Sakhariim Biipu from the Pima Picgency 
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furnished a new plea for retm*ning to the policy always 
favoured at Bombay. 

At length, in the cold season of 1778, an English force 
took the field from the western capital, while a Bengal 
column under the skilful Colonel Goddard pushed on 
througli Bundalkhand and Malwa, to cross the Narbadha 
before the close of the year. Meanwhile the Nana had 
struck some hard blows at his Maratha assailants ; and 
Bagoba’s prospects were already darkening when Colonel 
Egerton advanced towards Puna across the Ghats. They 
were now to become still darker. At Taligaon, within a. 
forced march of Puna itself, a strange panic beset the 
Commissioner, Mr. Garnac, whose powers entirely over- 
ruled those of the English commanders. The order for 
njtreai was given, the guns were hastily thrown into a 
pond, and nothing but the cool courage of Captain Hartley 
and his rear- guard of Sepoys saved the whole force from 
annihilation at the hands of an enemy who had hitherto 
shrunk from barring its advance. Two days later, on the 
13th January, 1779, the English leaders crowned their 
disgractj by bargaining for a safe retreat fir an army 
which under better handling might have borne liagoba in 
trium])h to the Maratha cajiital. 

A new gleam of hope, hoAvovor, was soon to shine for 
that luckless prince. Neither at Bombay nor Calcutta 
was any respect shown for the disgraceful Convention of 
Worgi'iom. Its English authors were dismissed the Com 
pany’s service. Colonel Goddard brought his troo])s in 
snfety to Surat. TTis proposals for a fn'sli treaty falling 
through, he took the field at the beginning of 1780, 
captured timoiig other places Ahmadabjul, the statdy 
capital of Gujarat, and twice defeated the Maratha troojis 
of Sindia and Holkar. The gallant Hartley pushed his 
Avay in the Kankan. Meanwhile, another Ihuigal column 
under the daring Major Popham, which had been sent by 
Hastings across the Jamna, di’ove Sindia’s Marathas before 
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them, stormed the fort of Labor, and carried by a woll- 
plaiiiied escalade the formidable rock -fortress of (Iwalior, 
which Cooto himself had deemed it madness to attack.'' 
Before the year’s end Bassein had surrendered to (lod- 
dard, and the dashing Hartley crowned his former (ixploits 
by signally defeating 20,000 JMaralhas who had been 
pressing him hard for two days. 

These successes were followed by the surprise and i‘oiT 
of Sindia, I in Maich, 17BI, at the hands of Bo])hani’s 
success(n’, Colonel Camac. On the west, however, Ood- 
dard was less fortunate. A mighty gathering of the 
iMaratha hosts barrtid his way to Buna fioiii the to]) of the 
Ghats and went near to cut olf hih retreat. To advance 
was hopeless, to stand still \\as littk* betten-. It only 
remained for him to attempt a hazardous retrc'at before 
GO, 000 pursuers, keen for his destruction. ThaidvS to 
their own courage and their loadei‘’s skill, his ti'ot:])s siu*- 
coeded in the atteinj)!, hut not \\ithout pa\iijg ih'arh for 
their success. 

B}^ this time evil tidings had come to Hastings from 
Madras. E\er since their rejectioji of his ])rayers for 
htdp against the Maiathas, Haider Ali had been nursing 
his revenge against the English. For some years, how- 
ever, he et)iitented himself with trying to repair his crippled 
fortunes at every turn. lUdon; the end of 1772 lie had 
subdued the brave highlanders of Kurg, humh-eds of whom 
were murdoKal by his orders in cold blood. In little more 
than a yc'ar later ho had iiuido good all his former losses, 
and before the end of 1770 new provinces bad bemi added 
to his widening frontier. Two years later his norlhern 
frontier had beam ]uish«’d up to iho Kistna. 

Meanwhile Haidar’s fear of the Maiathas had tem])t(‘d 

* rt was Ifikcn by Captain Brnce an<i tnoUY 

t Mahclaji Siaciia, a yonnt^rr son of flanoji Sindi i, bad c«capo(l, 
with a wound wliich buned him for Inc, fiom tbe rout of Paniput, to 
become the head of the house of Siiidia. 
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him more than oucc to renew his overtures to the English 
Jit Madras. But tlic latter, taken up with tlieir own 
scliemeH, {pijirrels, jxiid perplexities, paid little heed to the 
juhsiiiCL'S of a neighbour whose power for mischief they 
underrated, or whoso friendliness they would not trust. 
Balk(;d ])y ilie home government in their unjust designs on 
Tanjor, ovej ruied continually by orders from Calcutta, 
hiimpered by their relations with the Naw jib of the Cjirnatic, 
and pressed by a chronic want of funds, tlui Mjidx’as Coun- 
cil lilh'd up the mcjisuia; of tlieir wejikness by reckless 
qiian'elling among Ihcmselvcis. One governor wjis sent 
home in disgrace ; juiother, Lord Bigot, was lu'ld prisoner 
by his colleagues for several months; and his successor, 
Sir Thomas Buinbold, became from the lirst a mark for 
the many slanders wliich weia^ destined long to survive 
him. 

Hardly had Bumhoid tsikeii up his ollice, when ho 
lejirnod ihiit \\ar had already broken out betwa^en franco 
and England. MTiis liecame the signal for Ji prompt attack 
on Ibo few places still held by the French in Soutlu' ru 
India. With the fall of Bondiclierrv in October, 1778, 
J\[ahe aloiK', a town on the \u*steni coast, reimiimal in 
French liaiuh. In the following March, Mjihe also foil to 
our jirms, Jind very wroth thereat was Haidar Ali, souio 
of whose troo])S li:ui aided in the defence. His angc^r at 
the blow tlms dojilt to his si'cret friends was increased by 
the march of EngUsli troops through his newly conquered 
province of Karpa into the Gantur district, which Nizam 
Ali’s brother Jhi'^alat Jang had bitely rented to the govern - 
imuit of Msidvas. ' Now, if ever, had come the lime to 
drivt^ his old emu\iies into the sea. llis own army, 
b(),000 strong, well-eipilpped, Jind tniiiied liy Fi'eiich 
otliceus, might ah»ne sulilci* for Unit purpose. I'ackiid by 
the ho-;is of Nizam Ali and Nana Farnax\is, its shock 
would 1)0 irresistible. 

■* il.iahir Lud long marked out G.mtur for hirae Jf. 
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A willing listener to a tempting oiler did the envoy from 
Puna iind in the iiorco old sovereign of ]\Iais6r. If Haidar 
loved the Marathas little more than the English, he had 
]io objection to make use of cither for his own ends. 
Turning a deaf oar to the counter oilers now made by Sir 
Tliomas Humbold, he prepared, in his seventy-eighth y(3ar, 
for a campaign wdiich might end in leaving him master of 
all SoutliO]’n India. Happily for us at tliis critical mornenU 
Nizam Ali's quairel wdth his English neighbours, regarding 
the tribute claimed from them for the Northern Sarkar.s. 
was allayed by the timely interference of the (lovenioi-- 
(xcneral, cnfoj’cod perhaps by his own fears of thii dangt'r 
involved in furthering the secret schemes of so ambitious 
a plotter as the Sultan of Maisdr. •' 

If Itumbold was dimly aware of coming dangt'r, neither 
his own councillors nor Hastings himself, at tbci beginning 
of 1780, seems to have gmvssed how near and terrible that 
danger was.f Hir Hector Munro liimself, as liead of the 
Madras army, made no oUbrt to meet the storm whos(‘ 
vrarning murmurs already filled the air. In evc'ry mosque 
aud pagoda of jVlaisor Haidar’s agents were ])usy ])rea,ching 
a Jihad or holy war against the infidels from the W(ist. 
At length, in July 1780, the hosts of Maisdr poured like a 
lava-flood through their moiintain-pjisses over the (’arnatic: 
their progi’ess marked by huriung ^illages, whoso smoke 
eve long became clearly visible to scared spectators from 
the heights near Madras. 

To meet this formidable inrojul, Sir Hector iMunro, whli 
about live tliousaiid mon, sot out from Conjeveram, while 
Colonel Ilaillio had to load about half that number round 

* It was given out that Haidar had obtained fr«)m the piij>pef 
Ihuporor of Jlelili a formal grant of sovereignty over all ihc NizaniV 
dominions. 

t In reply to Rnmbohrs warnings, Hastings d eel. ued himself “con- 
vinced, from Ilyder s conduct and disposition, that he Avill never moL>--i 
ns while we preserve a good understanding wnth him.'' .See 3Iur-h 
man’s “India,” vol. i,, j^ppcndix. 
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from Gantnr. Precious days were lost to the latter by a 
sudden flood ; and on the (Jth September, when ho was 
only a long day’s march from Conjevoram, his little force 
was fiercely attacked by Tippu, the brave son of Haidar. 
A timely reinforcement, under Colonel Fletcher, enabled 
Paillie to press onwards until the 9th, when only two 
or three miles divided him from Munro. But between 
them lay thci luilk of Haidar’s army, and next morning 
liaillie saw himself beset on all sides by overwhelming 
odds. All that day his men fought on under every dis- 
advantage, vainly hoping for the help that ncvtjr eamc'. 
The victor of Baxiir proved utterly false to his old renown. 
Unmoved by the sounds of the heavy firing which was 
dealing havoc in his subaltern’s ranks, Munro m‘vor 
budged an inch to rescue him. At last, in clesjiair of 
maintaining a hoj)(‘l»‘SS struggle, Jlaiiiie surrendered, and 
three hundred Englisli soldiers, the feeble remnant of his 
shattered fiirco, laid down their arms. But for the timely 
interference of Haidar’s French oflicers, even these, in 
spite of their .snrrcnder, would liave all been butchered 
where tlu‘y stood. As it turned out, few of them were 
destined to survive the wasting eiicets of wounds, sickness, 
and prolonged ill-treatment in the noisome prisons of 
Maisdr.* 

Munro himself, who seems to have boon paralysed by tli(i 
impending failure of supplies for his own army, fell ])ack 
at once to Coiijeveram. Thence, after throwing his heavy 
guns into a tank, and sacrificing much baggage, lie hurried 
otY iu (picst of su[)])lies to Cliinglipat. Disappointed there 
also, 1 k‘ n'treuted on tlio Dllh September to St. Thomas’s 
Mount, near .Madras, leaving Ifaidar to waste the Carnatii* 
at his leisni’t', and to bring the siege of Arkot to a siie- 
cessfiil ck^se. 

When tidings of these disasters reached Calcutta, 

* Out of Baillie’s Ciglity-six officers, tlurty-slx w'ere slam or mortally 
wounded, and only sixteen surrendered without a w^ound. 
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Hastings met the occasion with his wonted fearlessness. 
A fresh quarrel with his old enemy Francis, who had 
broken his i^ledgc to oppose none of Hastings’ larger 
measures after the return home of Mr. Barwcll, had just 
issued in a duel, from which Francis bore off a wound that 
did not tend to improve his temper. Backed, however, 
by Sir Eyre Coote, Hastings kept the upper hand in his 
Council. Not a moment did he now lose in developing 
his own plans for the salvation of Madras at any cost. Sir 
Eyre Coote, with a choice array of Bengal troo])s, was at 
once despatched to tlie scene of danger in supersession of 
Munro. The acting Governor of iMadras was removed 
from his x^ost. Even the Company’s remittances to Eng- 
land were held back for the better carrying on of war 
against Haidar Ali. 

Arrived at Madras, Clive’s old comrade hurried off to 
the relief of Wandiwash, the scene of his former victory 
over Lally. The nows of his ax^proacli frightened the 
enemy away from a xdace whicli Lieutenant Flint, with the 
aid of a hundred men, had been defending with the courage 
of a second Clive. The relief of Chinglipat and the capture 
of Karangali had marked tlie first stages of Ooote’s advance'. 
Cooto’s repulse in June before Cliillanihram encouraged 
Haidar to make a clash on Kadald]*, while Coote was 
resting his troox>s at Borto No\o. lUit the fiery veteran 
made haste to grapple with his powerful ox)ponent, and on 
the 1st July his eight thousand men hurled tliemselves 
against ten times their number with a force that nothing 
could long withstand. After six hours’ fighting the (momy 
fled, leaving ten thousand on tlie field, while C'Ootf3’s loss 
amounted only to three ljundred, so well had his guns 
been served. 

Again the two armit's came together in August near the 
scene of Baillie’s groat disaster ; but this time the victory 
was less complete. On the 27tli Hex)tombei*, howevei*, 
Haidar was utterly defeated at Bholimgarh, with the loss 

c 
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of five thousand men. liy this time Lord Macartney, the 
new Governor of Madras, was preparing another force for 
the capture of the Dutch possessions in Southern India ; 
Holland also having been added to the number of our foes. 
The fall of Ncgapataiu in November was followed in 
January of the next ycair by the capture of Trincomalee, 
in the neighbouring island of Ceylon. 

Defore Coote took the field again, ]M()hammad Ali, the 
worthless ruler of the Carnatic, had b(‘eu forced to mak(i 
over to the Company for five years the revenues he had 
liithei*to stpiandered on himself, while the men who fought 
for him w'ere in perpetual risk of starving. Thenc-efortli 
tlie movements of our troops would not be hampered by 
the w'aut of those supplies which the NawAb had so often 
failed to furnish at tlie right moment. 

In the beginning of 17H2 Coote hastened to the relief of 
Vellor, wdiich, but for his timely movement, must soon 
have fallen into Haidar’s clutches. A few days later the 
arrival of succours from Bombay enabled Major Abingdon, 
the bold defender of Talicharri, in Malabar, to rout the 
army which had vainly besieg(M him for eighteen months. 
(^alicut, on the same coast, next fell to the English arms. 
But these successes were soon to be balanced by failures 
ai I d m ish aps elsewhere. Forty thousand of Tippu’ s soldiers 
fell upon Colonel Braithwaite’s little force of two thousand 
men — lU'arly all Sepoys — in Tanjdr ; and after a fight, 
prolonged with matchless heroism, fur twenty- six hours, 
the wasted remnants of Braithwaite's band W(‘re saved 
from utter extinction only hy the generous efforts of 
Tippu’s French allies. French lleets appeared from time 
to time on the Madras coast, to he encountered with small 
r(‘snlt hy English admirals. Kadalor was taken at last 
with the liel]) of SufiVein’s sailors, and Admiral Iluglies 
w as too late to save Trincomalee. If Cooto’s dashing energy 
once more resciual Wandiwash, and dealt Tippu another 
defeat at Ann, his movement against Kadalor failed for 
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want of timoly succour from the fleet ; and the close of that 
year saw liiin tryinpj to recruit his shattered health in Bengal. 
AVhat with the desolation of the Carnatic, the famine raging 
around Madras, the daily expected landing of French 
troops hid by the renowned ]hissy himself, the losses 
caused to English shipping by gales on the eastern coast, 
and Humborstone’s retreat before Haidar on the Bombay 
side, the outlook for our countrymen in Soutlici-n India at 
tlie end of 1782 was almost ;is dark as ever. 

Cne gleam, however, brightened it even then. On the 
7th Tleccniber Haidar Ali died at the gvi'at ag(‘ of eighty, 
worn out by an illness whicli had never kept him from 
sharing like a common trooper in the toils of tlui past 
campaign. Earlier in the same year Hastings laid suc- 
ceeded in dotachmg the last of the Maratha li'adei*s fiom 
their alliance with the Bultan of INFaisor. The first to 
make p(;ace with him was the Rajah of Berar, who, early 
in 1781, had sanctioned the march of a l^engal brigade 
through Orissa towards Madras. '*'• His example was fol- 
lowed by Bindia, after bis defeat by Colonel Carnac ; 
and at Ituigib, in May, 1782, was concluded llio Treaty of 
Salbai, whicli left Maisor to fight on single-handed against 
the English pt)wer. By this tr(*aty Siiidia regained his 
lost possessions, all but Gwalior, besides n(;w territory 
about Baroclj ; the Gaikwar of Gujarat became an inde- 
pendent prince ; llagv)l)a was to retire into private life on 
a handsome pension ; and Bassein, with some other dis- 
tricts, was surrendered to Nana Farnawis as regiuit for the 
young Peshwa. It was not, however, till aftei- Haidar’s 
death that the Nana set his seal to a com])act which 
further bound him to aid in rescuing the Carnatic from 
the yoke of Maisdr. 

The news of his father's death brought Tippu back for 
a time from the western coast to bis own capital, to 

* This brigade suffered heavily on its march from cholera, the 
disease which has since become endemic in many parts ot India, 

R 2 
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make sure of liis succession to the vacant throne. Ero 
long death relic v<i(l him of liis stoutest foo, the war-worn 
Cootc, wdio barely lived to reach Madras once more. In 
iVpril, 178.‘h Jhissy himself landed on the eastern coast 
and led Ijis Frenchmen to the defence of Ivadalbr. By 
tliat time, however, Tippu was far away to llie westward, 
opening his batteries on the hill-fort of Bodnor, hold by 
some of the troops wdiosc valour laid hewn a W'ay for 
General Matthews into the highlands of Maisor. After a 
brave defence, B(Hln6r was surrendered a heap of ruins, 
and its lueddess garrison, in breach of Tippu’s pledged 
word, marched olf in irons to the nt'ighbouring fortresses. 
I'et more protracted was the defcTice of Mangalor hy 
(’olonel Campbell. At last, however, the wiisted garrison, 
<*lie?ited of the supplies assured to them under an armistice, 
were fortunate in being allowed to march out with all the 
Jionours of war at the end of January, 1784. 

Meanwhile neither Bnssy nor (Icncral Btuart had made 
much progress in the Carnatic. Two siillics ordered hy 
Bnssy from Kadalor weni repulsed with heavy loss.* 
The lleets of Hughes and Sullrein fought and parted 
without result. At l(oigth came tidings of peace between 
Franco and Fn gland, when all hostile movements on cither 
side were staid hv mutual agreement, and tlie French 
otlicers in Tippu’s army left Jiim to carry on the w'ar 
alone. 

By this time another British force under C7>lonol Fullarton 
was steadily advancing into the highlands of Maisdr. Be- 
fore him lay the road to Seringapatam, and a fair chance of 
iiiiishing the war ])y a few hold strokes. But the (lovernor 
of INIadras, unheeding the counsel and the ccnnniaiids of 
Hastings, stooped to sue for the peace w^hich Fullarton was 
eager to dictate under the walls of Tippu’s capital. That 
brave ofliccr was ordered to fall back, in compliance with a 

* In one of these actions Serg^oant Eernadotte, tlic future Iving of 
Swfdeu, was taken prisoner by the English. 
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truce whicli Tippu was openly brcakiii':^. Lord Macartney’s 
meKscn^(*rs were received with studied insolence by a 
inonarcli bent on turnin;:^ their master’s lolly to his own 
profit. Not till IMangalor had lalkm into liis hands did the 
wily Sultan dol^^u 1o consider the object of tlun’r errand, (n* 
OYcn to let them enter his camp. At last, on the 3 1th 
March, 1784, tluj long series of scornful insults was crowned 
by the sight of two English envoys standing for two hours 
before Tippu, with heads bare, bes(H;ching him lo sign the 
treaty they held in their hands. Their prayers were 
finally granted at the intercf'ssion of cnvt)ys from Ihnia 
and Haidarabad. ily this act oi iiee<lless st‘lf- abasement 
the ^ladras (lovernment purchased a peace which restored 
to each ])arty their former possessions, and rescued more 
than a thousand Englishmen from the slow torture of 
prison life in Maisor. At the best, however, it w^as only 
a hollow truce, which Tippu, at once a fanatic, a restless 
schemer, and a bom foe to the English, wa^ pretty surt^ 
to break at the first opportunity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WARKEN JiASTiNGS — (^rontiti llfd). 

In the midst of liis anxieties concerning the war in Southern 
India, Hastings found himself involved in fresh troubles 
nearer home. The conflicting claims of the Company’s 
civil servaTits and the crown judges in Pengal to jurisdic- 
tion over the natives beyond Calcutta, had brouglit him for 
a time into direct collision with the Supieme Court, headed 
by his best friend, Sir Elijah Impey. A war of writs on the 
one hand, of proclamations on the oilier, raged between 
the two parties. Arrests, resisted b}' the Company’s sohlim-s 
acting uruh'r Hastings’ orders, ^^(;re eiiforca'd by the Calcutta 
judges NMth the lu'lp of sailors and policemen hired for the 
purpose. Hastings foibadti the lUmgal Zamiiidars from 
obeying the decu'ees of a court whose claims appeared to 
clash with llu; higher interests of the Slate. The Chief 
Justice! in his turn issued snmmouses against tlie (lovornor- 
Geiioral aud his Couiu il, a proceeding which the latter 
laughed to scorn. Stories of outrages committed on cither 
side were rife tlirougbout the country, and the whole 
machinery of government was fast approaching a dead 
lock. 

Hapjnly, just before the departure of Francis, the quar- 
rel was appeased by a timely movement on Hastings’ 
part. The Sadr Dewani Adalat, or chief civil court of 
Ihmgal, as reformed by Hastings a few months earlier, 
was placed before the end of 1780 under the charge of 
Impoy himself. The wisdom of this step soon became 
clear. An able lawyer and an upright judge, Impey 
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at once drew up a simple and serviceable code of rales 
for the ])ettcr administration of civil justice tlirough- 
out Bengal. The young English judges in the lower 
courts soon learned to mend their ways and shape their 
judgments in careful accordance with the principles laid 
down by tlieir new chief. The old broils between rival 
authorities came to an end ; law and order reigned once 
more throughout the province; waste lands \\(‘re brought 
again under the plough ; and revenue began to How with 
its former freedom into the Oompaiiy’s treasury. 

This stroke of })o]icy on the part of Hastings w as bailed 
at the time by the Court of Directors witli their liearty 
approval. But ere long their oars w^c're poisoned by 
slanders emanating from the spitcdid Francis, who, leav- 
ing India at the end of 17B0, had carried his rancour ami 
a goodly foiduno home. In the course of 17H‘2 they de- 
creed the removal of Impoy from a post whos(i burdems 
he had nu'anwhilo borne with signal credit, at his own 
unaided cost.'* A few months afterwards, his enemies at 
home had succeeded in carrying through the House of 
Commons a vote for the absolute rivall of a Cliiof Justice 
wdio had T<‘iitured to take oflice under the ('ompany wJiilo 
yet a servant of the Crowm, 

IMeanwhile Hastings, })ressed for money to carry on the 
war witli Haidar, had demanded from Ins leudatury, tlio 
llajah of Ikaniiras, a special aid of £50,000 and 2,000 
horse. Chait Singh’s evasive answa-rs lailed to soften the 
heart of a governor who had good reason to believe in the 
Bajalds power to meet so moderate a demand. Not till 
Hastings approached Banaras in August, 17S1 , did Chait 
Singh strive to avert his anger hy begging Inm to take 
twenty lakhs of rupees--£200,000--in payment of all 

* Thron<rh his nccepLance of this further office, the Chief Justice.” 
Rays Macaulay, “ was rich, quiet, and iuhiiuous.” Unluckily for tlic 
brilliant essayist, the fact is that Impey refused tlie additional £5,000 
a-year which the Calcutta Council would gladly have jiaicl him for the 
additional work. 
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claiiiiK, Hnstings sternly insisted on lifty lakhs. A few 
days afterwards, on reaehing JJanaras with an escort of 
nalivo troops, he placed the Kajuh mulcr arrest. The 
people of the city rose upon the Hepoy guard, and slew 
them almost to a man, Chait Singh, escaping across the 
river, called his followers to arms. In that hour of 
supreme* peril, with only half a hundred Sepoys between 
him and the insnrgcmt rabble of a great cit}^ Hastings 
quietly gave the last touches to his treaty with Sindia. 
Faithful messengers, stealing out of Banaras, carried his 
orders to the nearest military posts in Bengal. At the 
first opportune moment, he Ijiinsclf withdrew to the for- 
tress of Chunar, to await the issue of his ^dans for sup- 
pressing the revolt. 

Defeated in the field, Chait Singh fled at last into 
Bundalkhand. His stronghold of Bijigarh fell into the 
hands of Major Pophain, the conqueror of Gwalior, and 
the booty found there was divided among our troops. 
The hulk of Chait Singh’s wealth, however, had followed 
him into his place of exile ; and the Governor-General, 
balked of his prey, consoled himself by exacting a larger 
tribute from the prince whom he set uj) in his uncle’s 
room. 

Hastings was yet at Chunai*, when a new way of re- 
plenishing his drained exchequer was opened to him by 
the treaty which he concluded with Asaf-ud-daula, the 
Nawab of Audh. By this arrangement, the one dark 
spot, perhaps, in a bright career, the property which the 
Audh Begams, the widow and mother of the late Nawab, 
had imjustly retained for their own use six years before, 
was now escheated to its rightful owner, the Nawab him- 
self. Of this sum at least half a million was paid into the 
Bengal treasury in acquittal of the Nawab’s debts to the 
Bengal Government. It was believed, indeed, by Hastings 
himself that the despoiled princesses had conspired against 
him with Chait Singh ; but the grounds for such an in- 
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dictment Lave never been fully ascertained, and the harsh 
measures taken by the Nawab to enforce Lis claims have 
ever since redounded, however unfairly, to the discredit of 
Hastings himself. The money thus obtained, on what- 
ever pretexts, enabled Hastings to carry on the ^var with 
!Mais6r, and to complete his successful dealings with the 
]\rar{ithas. 

By this time the reign of the groat Governor- General 
was drawing to its close. Censured by the Court of 
Directors for his share in the dcdliroiKuiicnt of Chait 
Singh and the plundering of the Aiidh B(‘gams, opposed 
once more b}’ the members of his own council, Hastings 
at length prepared to throw up his thankless post. Before 
carrying out his purpose, he visited laicknow in 1784, and, 
in compliance with orders received from England, compelled 
the Nawiib-Vizior to reinstate the Bogams in their forfeited 
jagirs. When all the more pressing alTairs of his govern- 
ment had been duly settled, he issued farewell letters to 
all the native princes, handed over the keys of Fort 
William to his successor, Mr. Maepherson, and on the 
8th February, 1785, sped by the good wishes of admiring 
thousands, he sailed away from the country which he had 
ruled for thirteen years, amidst every kind of danger, 
vexation, and discouragement, with a vigour, wisdom, s(‘lf- 
reliance, and general mastery of his means, unsurpassed, 
if it has ever since been equalled, in the annals of British 
India, f 

The welcome which Hastings at first received in Eng- 
land was not unworthy of his high deserts. At Court he 
One of the lh*;j:anis was alive, hearty, and “very rich” in 1803, 
■when Lord Valontia visited Lucknow. (“ Memoirs of Sir E. Irnpey/' 
p. 236.) 

t In Hastings the scholar was largely blended with the statesman. 

A steady patron of Eastern learning, he spoke the languages of India 
with ease, and was deeply versed in Arabic and Persian literature. 
Ignorant himself of Sanskrit, he encouraged the study of it among 
his countrymen, and his influence led the Pandits of Bengal to teach 
English scholars the classical lore of ancient India. 
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was treated with every mark of respect. Of Ills Majesty’s 
ministers, Pitt alone viewed the great Viceroy with un- 
friendly eyes, and declined to recommend him for the 
y)(;erago he had so fairly earned. Ilis services were 
acknowledgi'd hy the Court of Directors in a formal sil- 
ting, at which no voice was raised against him. He soon 
found a seat in the House of Commons. B\it rest from 
further trouble was not yet to he his lot. Pitt's ministry 
had just succeeded in carrying the famous India Bill of 
1784, which placed the Court of Directors under the 
general control of a board composed of privy councillors, 
headed by a minister of the Crown, if any traees of 
]K)litical power still remained in tlu' hands of the Diiau'- 
lors, the Court of Propri(dors ceased to have any direct 
voice in the govornment of India. Under this arrange- 
ment Hastings lost the help of his most serviceable 
friends ; and in Parliament his enemies were neither few 
nor powerh'ss. At tlieir head was the eloquent and higli- 
souled Burke himself, supported by Fox, Sheridan, and 
all the strength of the Whigs. In the background stood 
his invch'rnUj foe, Bir Philip Francis, who furnished the 
Whig lotiders with an ample store of arguments, fair or 
foul, for the coming attack. What friends Hastings might 
still number on the Tory side of the House were all too 
weak to make head against the hostile influences wielded 
by their great leader, Pitt. 

Early in June, 1785, Burke opened his campaign 
a-gainst tin*, laic Governor- General, who had lauded in 
England hut a few days before. In April of the following 
year bis list of charges was laid before the Commons' 
House, in the matter of the Kohilla war, Pitt sided with 
the friends of Hastings ; but wdien the treatment of Cliait 
Singh came up for discussion, he was found voting with 
the majority in favour of the motion brought up by Fox. 
On the charge concerning the Aiidh Begams, memorable 
for Sheridan's mastei-piece of fiery rhetoric, Pitt once 
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more threw his vote and influence into the scale against 
Hastings. 

At Iasi, in February, 1788, the final impeachment ef 
the great English proconsul was Ix'giiii before the as- 
sembled pe(u*s of England by Jhirke hiiiiself. For seven 
years the trial dragged on, until in April, 171)5, Hastings 
found himself acquitted on every charge by a majority 
always large, sometimes overwhelming, of the twenty-nine 
peers who came to record their voles. lie left their pre- 
sence witii a clear character, but an almost empty purse, 
the great bulk of his moderate savings Jiaving gone to 
meet tlu^ expens(;s of his long trial. l>ut the tinudy grant 
of a libej‘al pension by the Court of Directors enabkid him 
to spemd Ills declining ycairs in comfort and scholarly (‘ase 
on the ancestral ('state of Dayk'sford, \^bi(‘b bad been lost 
to his family for more than seventy years. Dmg aftt'r- 
wards, in 1818, when the charter of tlie East India Com- 
pany was to be renewed, Hastings, now in liis eigbty- 
second year, oime more presented bimself at tbe bar of 
the House of Commoiis. This time, however, lie came, 
not as an arraigned criminal, but as a witness who bad 
weighty things to say on many questions of Indian goviirn- 
mciit. The Commons, who had greeted his entrance with 
admiring cheers, rose and uncovered wdieii lie withdrew. 
Other tokens of respect and honour awaited him elsewhere, 
in London, Oxford, and at Court. He w'as made a mcmi- 
ber of tile Ikivy Council, a doctor of laws ; tbe Prince 
Regent presented him to his royal guests, tho Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, in wdiosc train he wont to 
Oxford ; and the hope of yet higher honours once more 
dawned upon him. But the half-promised peerage was 
still deferred ; and in 1818 tlie white-haired statesman 
quietly breathed his last at Daylesford, in the eighty-sixth 
year of a life whose peaceful ending could hardly have been 
foregathered from its stormy noon. 

Before his departure from India, Hastings had ordered 
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the Govcriunent of Madras to annul the agreement which 
placed th('. revenues of the Carnatic at their entire disposal. 
Against this act of well-meant but doubtful policy, liord 
Macartney fought for a time with much success. But a 
fresh order from Dumlas, the first President of the new 
Board of Control, overrode the policy upheld by Lord 
Macartney and sanctioned by the India House. Sir John 
jMaepherson , who wus acting in llu* room of Hastings, 
shrank from disobeying the commands of Dundas ; and 
the revenues, which in English hands would lia\e been 
turned to good account, were at lengtli surrcmdcTcsd into 
those of a spendthrift prince wdio owed everything ho had 
to English support and for])earaiicc. Th(‘, result of this step 
w^as to enrich a number of greedy adventurer’s, native and 
Euro])can, who had lent moiuiy to the Nawiib at enormous 
interest, and screwed untold profits out of tlio largo estates 
assigned them in partial payment of thdr claims. 

8ir John klacphersoii continued to hold oliice until the 
autumn of 1786, when Lord Corinvallis, a statesman and 
soldier of some merit during the war w'ith our American 
colonies, took up tlic reins of j)ow’er at Calcutta. Sir 
John’s governiiK'iit, if not otherwise eventful, had been 
marked by his st(r n refusal to pay chautli to the Mariitlias 
for Bengal, and by his undoubted success in reducing 
the public outlay. In Houtbern India a brief war be- 
tween Tippu and the Maratbas rulllcd for a time the 
gemjral peace ; and Sindia in the north was already 
scheming to overthrow the last relics of IVIo^hal rule 
around Delili. But not till after the landing of bir John’s 
successor did the old storm of wuir and general tumult 
burst forth again wdtLi a fury which English guns and 
bayonets alone could check. 



CHAPTER V. 


LOUD (’onx WALiJs — 17 8 G- 1 7 0 3 . 

IjIKE mjiiiy of liis successors, Lord Cornwallis landed in 
India full of wise resolutions against war and conquest, 
and eager oidy to ensure peace and good government in 
tlic dominions entrusted to his charge. For a time his 
efforts were rewarded with success. Armed with powers 
which Hastings would have envied, '' ho put down abuses 
with a stern liand, raised the salaries of the civil .s(u*vant.s, 
and set his face like a flint against every kind of jobbery 
and crooked dealing. Tho Nawab-Yizier of Audh was 
sharply lectured for his shortcomings as a ruler ; but his 
future payznents to the Calcutta treasury were curtailed 
by more than a third, and his general right to mismanng^j 
his own affairs, and waste his nwenues, if he chose, in 
riotous living, was cai’efully respected. 

By this time Cornwallis availed himself of the j)eace 
lately nuicwed between Tippu and his neighbours, to 
enforce his claim to the Gantur Harkars, in pursuance of 
a treaty made with the Nizam in 1768. For several years 
after the death of Basalat Jang, his brother, on this or 
that pretext, bad kept the province in his own hands. At 
length, in 1788, seeing that Cornwallis would brook no 
farther trifling, Nizam Ali yielded up tho disputed terri- 
tory, with a blandly expressed reminder of his own claims 
under the treaty of 1768. At tho same time, tho wily son 
of Chin Kilich sounded the Sultan of Maisdr alxnii form- 
ing a league against tho English. I’ippu’s naidy assent 

* Cornwallis an as empowered to disregard tbe vote.- of his Council. 
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was burdened by an offer of marriage wiUi the Nizam’s 
daugliter. Wrath at the very notion of sucli an alliance 
with the son of a low-born adventurer gave the Nizam a 
timely motive for withdrawing from a perilous path, and 
making th<i best terms he could with the English Govern- 
ment. It was idle to hope for immediate possession of a 
province conquered by Haidar, and firmly held by his 
son ; but Cornwallis undertook to hand the .Dalaghat over 
to the Nizam, wlnmever it might fall into English k('eping, 
and promised to aid that monarch at nec'd, under the 
terms of the old treaty, against all common foes. 

Tippu’s hatred ol‘ the English was not h'ssened by this 
new proof of their readiness to meet his movements half 
way. To bhinie Cornwallis for taking these })recautions 
would be alikt) unfair to his known character and the cir- 
cumstances of a critical time. He knew that the fierce 
bigot who inherited all Haidar's scbenies of conquest was 
only waiting for the right moment to ayenge himself on 
the power which had thus far ju-e vented him from carrying 
his arms .ill over Southern India. His attack on Tra- 
vaukor in the last days of 1789, in defiance of the treaty 
^^hich jdaced its Kajali under our protectimj, com})elled 
Cornwallis to take up the challenge thus flung in his very 
face. 

A joint treaty for defence and oflenco between the English, 
the Nizam, and the Pi'shwa, was the answer promptly 
given to that challenge. Fifteen thousand Englishmen 
and Sepoys, under General Meadows, opened the campaign 
on the side of Madras. In spite of hindrances caused by 
thii wretclied ]\Iadras Government, Meadows worked his 
way round by Ivoimhaitor into tlu‘ Maisor highlands, and 
carried in 8eptoiul)er the strong fort of Palghat. The 
Marathas on their ])art had not been idle, nor the English 
column d(‘s})atehed from Bombay. I’ippu, on the other 
hand, watched with a tiger’s cunning for the monieiit when 
be might catch liis foe unready or asleep. Such a moment 
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came when Colonel Floyd’s column, too far from its sup- 
})orts, was driven backwards with the loss of several guns. 
But the wily Sultan was already overmatclied in lighting- 
power. A strong division from Bengal rcinfoi’cod IMedows 
in November. On the Malabar side, Colonel Hartley 
added to the laurels he had won ton years before by 
routing the Maisor troops, many times bis own numbers, 
under the walls of Calicut. The reduction of Kananor by 
Aberca'oinbic cut Tip])u oil* from his last stronghold on the 
western coast. 

Next year Cornwallis hinis(;lf, displacing the worthy but 
not too brilliant Medows, set out at the hesid of a pow^erfiil 
army from Madras. Misleading Tippu by a serii's of 
feints, he made his way into Maisor wuthout tiring a shot. 
On the 21st IMarch, Bangalor surrendered, in spite of 
Tippu's eilbrts to relieve it. The Nizam, who had hitherto 
done little for the common cause, now joined the English 
with 10, 000 horsemen, gaily apparelled but nearly useless. 
As for the Marathas, tluw never appeared at the right 
moment. Cornwallis, how(!ver, pressed on towards Se- 
ringapatam, through a country stripped beforehand of all 
supplies. On the 13th May he confronted Tip])u strongly 
posted on the ridge of Arikera, with the Kavari on hLs 
right. By a w('ll-planned night-rnandi ho turned the 
(‘ueiny’s flank, and the battle of tiie following day resulted 
in a victory which might have placed the capital of Maisor 
at the victor’s mercy. But the troops were already starv- 
ing, disease was fast tliinning their ranks, and of tJu^ 
Marathas nothing had been heard. At last, on the 2()th, 
tUe victorious army began its retreat towards Bangalor. 
A few hours later our Maratlia allies ca:iie u]) with the 
retiring columns, in good time to assuage tlioir hunger, 
but too late to check their backward march. 

The rest of that year was spent by our troops in con- 
quering the Baramahal on the eastern frontier of Maisor, 
* Book XV. chap. 3. 
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aij(l in the capture of Nandidrug, Savandrug, and other 
hill-forts wliicli native armies had been wont to besiege in 
vain. Our native allies were also busy worr^nng Tippu’s 
noi'lbern frontiers. Koimbator, on the other hand, after 
a long and manful defence under Lieutenant Chalmers, 
fell at last, a mere heap of ruins, into the hands of the 
Sultfin, who rewarded its bravo defenders by carrying 
them oir to prison in wanton breach of his pledged word. 

At b'nglh, in January 1792, Corn'wallis led a fine army 
of 22,000 men with ninety guns against Seringapatam. 
lloinforcod by contingents from his native allies, he planted 
himself on the 5tli 'February in front of Tippn’s last great 
stronghold. A night- attack, skilfully planned and bril- 
liantly carried tliroiigb, left him master of the outworks on 
the morning of the 7th, and gave bis troops a commanding 
foothold on the island in the Kavari where stood the city 
itself. On the IGth, Abercrombie’s Bombay column came 
up to complete the circle of attack ; and the fierce Sultan, 
already frightened at the progress made by the English 
batteries, and disheartened by the panic among his own 
followers, saw no escape from utter ruin save in accepting 
such terms as the English General might choose to enforce. 
On the 22nd February Tippu learned bis fate. The 
price of bis submission was to be the forfeiture of half his 
kingdom, tho surrender of two sons as hostages, and the 
payment of three crorcs of rupees — about £8,000,000 — 
towards tlie expenses of the war. Ilis proud spirit fought 
for a time against his bettor judgment ; but every voice in 
his council urged submission, and Tippu sullenly gave 
way. On the 24tli bo put his seal to tho first draft of 
the treat}" which was to cripple his power for over. Next 
day his sons were received with all honour in the English 
camp. 

A sudden check to the progress of tho treaty was 
caused by the Govern or- Gonorars somewhat tardy effort 
to rescue the friendly little state of Kurg from Tippu’s 
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clutches. For some days it seemed as if the WTathful 
Sultan would stake everything on resistance to this now 
demand. But the counter-movements of the English 
army soon brought him into a calmer frame of mind ; and 
on the 19th IMarch liis sons presented to Lord Cornwallis 
the rati tied treaty which placed Kurg, Dindigal, Malabar, 
and the l)araniahal thenceforth in English hands. A largo 
slice of Tij)pu’s nortliern frontier along the Tumhadra was 
shared between our native allies, who also received each a 
million of the money fine exacted from Maisdr. Thus 
hemmed in by strong neighbours on every side, the hum- 
bled son ol‘ Haidar Ali might chafe at the shattering of all 
his doiiri'st hopes, and brood over schemes of vengeance 
on his English conquerors. But turn which way he would, 
failure and disappointment were still to be his lot ; and 
the only light which thenceforth shone upon his darkness 
was the baleful reflection of his own wounded pride, savage 
bigotry, and undying hate. 

The Maratha gains in Bouthern India were as nothing 
to the progress meanwhile made by Mahdaji Bindia in the 
north. By the Treaty of Salbai that able and ambitious 
ruler had been raised to the rank of an independent sove- 
reign. Already the foremost native power in Hindustan, 
he was bent on rising yet higher, on wiping out the last 
traces of Maratha failure at Panipat. His opportunity 
soon came. Dehli w'as again torn by rival factions, and 
the leader of one of them implored his help in the name of 
his helpless sovereign. Bindia gladly accepted the offer, 
and the death of him who had made it soon left him 
master of the position. For the Peshw^a of Pima, as head 
of the IMariitha League, ho obtained from Shall Alam the 
title of Kegent of the Empire. As deputy for the Peshwa, 
he himself took charge of the Imperial government, with 
the supremo command of the Imperial armies, for whose 
maintenance the revenues of Agra and Dehli were en- 
trusted to his sole keeping. 
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For tlic ik aI few years the bold Mardtlia was engapjed 
in strengthening; tlie fi)mRlations of his new s^ay. llis 
enemies around Dehli were neither few nor weak. The 
proud Moll am in a dan nobles chafed under the ascendency 
of an u]>start Hindu. The high-born princes of lliijputana 
begrudged tlic jiaymcnt to a Sudra adventurer of tlie tii- 
biito claimed for the IMoghal. His rival, Holkar, bore him 
no good-will, and tlic Court of Puna dreaded the soaring 
amhition of their self-appointed dt'puty. A poweiful 
weapon, howeveU', was idreaelv forging for Biudiafs benefit. 
AVith the help of Count de P>oigne, a Savoyard who liad 
labily enti'red his service,'' he got togethin a disciplined 
force of 20,000 men, mostly infantry, officered largely hy 
Europeans, and strengthened hy a formidahle avriiy of 
guns. To tho sturdy courage of these troops and the 
skill of their leaders he owed his final dehvcrancc from 
more than one perilous strait. Defeated by the Ihijputs 
and hard pressed by tlie Mohamniadans in 1787, he looked 
in vain for help towards Puna, and was fain to seek 
timely shelter with tlic Jat prince of Dhartpur. Ere long, 
the foolish old emperor himself took open part against his 
defeated minister. 

But Sindia’s turn for triumph came at last. His defeat 
of Ismael Beg under tho walls of Agra, in June 1788, 
paved the way for liis return to Dehli. He was still 
loitering on his road thither, when ho heard of the horrible 
outrages inflicted on tbe emperor and his household by 
the ruffianly grandson of the able and upright Najib-ud- 
daula, who had fought so bravely for the Moghal at 
Ikinipat. This Bolulla savage, GhoKim Kadir by name, 
liad retreated to Dehli in company with Ismael Beg. Tlie 
fiightcned emperor closed the gates of tho city on his 

* Ihi'" adventurer, after serving in the French and Russian armies, 
hocame an ensign in the Gth Sepoy Battalion at Madras. Thence be 
went round to Calcutta, was employed by Hastings on an embassy to 
Dehli in 1781, and linally took serv'ce under Mahdaji Sindia. 
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defeated allies ; but Gholam K.-idir bribed his way in, and 
a Mohammadan arm}’ was ouco more loosed for plunder 
in the Moghal capital. Disappointed, it seems, of the 
treasures he had hoped to find within the palace, and 
(‘iiragcd beyond bearing at his repeated failures to scandi 
out an imaginary secret, the pitiless ruffian put tlie 
Princes of Dehli to the torture in the presence of the 
emperer himself.* In the depth of his anguish the old 
man cried out, “ ^falie m}’ sight rather than force upon it 
scenes like these ! ” In a moment, Gholam Kadir sprang 
upon his victim, pinned him to the floor, and blinded him 
with his own dagger. But his hour of triumph was soon 
to bo cut short. On the appearance of De Boigne’s bat- 
talions before Dehli, ho fled thence, after a vain attempt 
1o fire the palace. On liis subsequent flight from Mirat 
lie fell into the hands of Sindia’s horsemen, and his crimes 
were requited by Sindia's order with tlio poetic justice of 
a horrible and lingering death. [• 

Thenceforth the deputy’s greatness knew no check. 
He replaced the blind old emperor on the tlirone of Dehli : 
but the whole powers of government remained in his own 
hands, and Shah Alam became a mere pensioner on 
Sindia’s bounty. His old opponents, one after another, 
took arms against him only to ensure tlicir final defeat. 
I’oo wise to emlu'oil himself in a second war with the 
English, ho y('t steadily set his face against the policy 
v/hich led his countrymen in Southern Iiulia to aid (lorn- 
wallis in humbling Tippu. At length, when all was peace- 
ful in Hindustan, Sindia set out for Puna in 1702 to invest 
the young Peshwa, IMadlm Poio, with the dignity thrice con- 
h'rred on him by the head of the house of Bahar. Such 

' One of tlie tortured prmce=^ lived to witne^ss aa Emperor the 
me.Rsacre of Eng'lLsh women and children at Dehh in 1857. 

t Keciic'a “Moglial Empire,” chap. 5. Tiie wretched man was first 
led through Afattra on an with his face to the tail. His tongue 
was then torn out, his eyes blinded, his nose, ears, hands, and feet cut 
off ; after which he was hanged upon a tree. 

S 2 
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at least was the outward purpose of liis journey ; but in 
all likelihood his real aim was to counteract the intrigues 
of Nana Farnawis, and render his own influence supreme 
in Southern as well as Northern India. 

The Poshwa’s investiture was the most splendid cere- 
mony which Puna had ever seen. Sindia himself rode up 
on his elephant at the head of a gorgeous retinue ; but 
with an artful show of humility he took the lowest placti 
among the assembled chiefs. When the Peshwa w^ould 
have placed him on the scat next his own, he displayed a 
pair of embroidered slippers, in token of the ollico he had 
inherited from his father, and reverently placed them on 
the Peshw^a’s feet. With well -feigned reluctance he at 
length took the seat of honour which none there present 
had nearly so good a right to fill. 

From that time his Brahman rival, Nana Farnawis, 
began to lose all hold on the youth in whose name he had 
hitherto go\erncd without a check. Another heavy defeat 
inflicted on Ilolkar by De Boigno left Sindia virtual master 
of nearly all India, outside tbe English possessions .and 
the few native states wdiich owned the English for their 
allies. In despair at his own darkening prospects the 
Nana was about to give up tho struggle by retiring to 
Bainiras, wdien Sindia’ s death from fever in February, 
1794, removed out of his path the only danger he had 
hitherto failed to overcome. 

By this time Comw'allis himself had disappeared from 
the scene of his past labours. But ho left behind him a 
legacy whose value, however highly rated by tho statesmen 
of his own day, has long been regarded by a largo class of 
thinkers with less approving eyes. If tho boldness of his 
foreign policy, in spite of its success, brought him into 
discredit with a small but noisy class of politicians at 
homo, his great measure for settling the land revenues of 

• Sir Philip Francis, Hastings’ old enemy, was at the head of them. 
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upright, clear-licadcd, successful governor. It is needless 
here to discuss the question whether private property in 
land was or was not unknown to Indian usafre, and con- 
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irary to tlio spirit of Indian laws.'" For the present pur- 
pose it is enou< 4 li to sa.y, that the rents from land in India 
bad come to be divided between the village communities, the 
Xifmi)fddrs and T dl uhd nr a, \f\io farmed the revenues of their 
sc\cral districts, and the State itself, which claimed from 
eno-half to throe- tilths of the yearly produce from the soil. 
In Jlengal the rights of the old village communities had 
bemj swallowed np in the growing power of the Zamindars 
/>r middlemen, whom Hastings everywhere found claiming 
entire ownership of the land their fathers had mostly held 
on lease. The ousted liayats or husbandmen had become 
mere tenants at will of the usurping Zamindars. These 
latter Lord Cornwallis had from the first been enjoined to 
treat, for fiscal purposes, as the only rightful lords of the 
soil. 

Accordingly in 1780 a new assessment of the land- 
revenue was carried out for ten years on the terms pre- 
scribed by the Court of Directors. In 1793 this settle- 
ment was declared perpetual. In spite of the reasons 
urged against such a measure by Mr. Shore, and other 
men of long Indian experience, it was decreed that thence- 
forth the Zamindars of Bengal were to hold their lands 
for ever at the rent-rates charged upon them in 1789. 
Throe things were involved in this momentous enactment. 
The Zamindars were formally acknowledged as lords of 
the soil. The rent-charge on their estates was fixed for 
ever at a certain rate. And lastly the rate itself was taken at 
a fixed sum of money, without reference to future changes 
in the selling value of land and its yearl}^ harvests. 

It will thus be seen that the weak points of this perma- 
inmt settlement lay chielly under the first and third heads. 
To turn a body of revenue-farmers into actual landowners 

Tlio true theory seems lo be that private property in land had 
always been the rule in India, limited only by the sovereign’s imme- 
morial right to a certain share in the produce of the soil. The whole 
question is fairly and clearly handled in “ Notes on the North-Western 
I’rovinces of India,” by a “ District Officer ” (Allen & Co.) 
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was a measure wliicli, how’over excusable anti even expe- 
dient, was sure to entail sosiic iiartlbliip on tlio old pea- 
santry whose right to liold their ancestral acres was now 
swept away at one blow. It is true that some attempt 
was made to secure to the Hayats their ancient holdings 
by means of leases, wdiich the Zainindars were bound as a 
rule to grant them at the former rents. Other steps were 
also taken to guard their iiiteresis from unfair eucroacli- 
mouts on the part of their new landlords. Luthore, as in 
so many otlier cases, the weakest went to tlie wall. TJie 
new landowners abused their powers at every turn. Their 
liK-.kless tenants found their leases withheld, their rents 
raised under any pretext, their goods liable to distraint 
without any notice, and themselves ground down by ever 
nev/ and illegal demands.* To the courts of justice they 
were free to appeal ; but what justice could the}" hope to 
win, even if they had the means of seeddng it, against 
oppressors powerful from their rank, wealth, and readiness 
to gain their own ends by any means, however crooked ? 
Every avenue to legal redress was blocked uj) by pilfering 
policemen and venal undei lings of the law, by whoso 
influence the eyes of well-meaning Eilglish magistrates 
were too ofitm blinded to the truth. 

The Zamindars, on the otlun- hand, might plead some 
excuse for wrong-doing in the high rates at Inch they Avero 
assessed by tlio government, and the summary poAvors of 
sale under Avhicli the government demo ml s AVere enforced. 
It is certain that under the ucav system many of their 
estates Avorc brought to the hammer, and that in 1799 
some attempt Avas made to abate the evil eB'ccts of sum- 
mary sales, by a rule which decreed that sales of land for 
arrears of revenue should be deferred to the end of each 

* It was not till some yeara afterwards that the Zamindar was 
couipellcd to give due notice of liis intention to distrain, aud was 
forbidden to seize the Rayat’s cattle and farming tools. Kave’a “East 
India Company,” part li. chap. 2. 
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year. It was also alleged that a defaulting Rayat could 
sometimes evade the demands of a needy or grasping land- 
lord more easily than the latter could put ofi‘ his payments 
to the State. On the whole, however, it is pretty clear 
that the balance of wrong-doing, as Sir John Kaye puts it, 
“ must have been greatly on the side of the Zamindar.” 
He and his agents were far more likely to plunder and 
oppress the Rayat, tlian the Rayat, for all his cunning, 
was likely to outwdt them. 

If undue haste w^as sliowni in fixing the new settlement 
for ever, before the qiu^stion of land-tenures in Bengal had 
boon thorouglily sifted and th(i value of the land assessed 
had been clearly ascertained, it was still more unfortunate 
that the boon of a fixed assessment should have been 
clogged by the State’s surrender of its prescriptive riglit to 
re-adjust the land-tax to its own fiscal needs in the future. 
The main source of revenue in India had ahvays been the 
land. A certain share of the landholder’s yearly profits, 
whether payable in kind or coin, had been taken by suc- 
cessive governments, Hindu or Mohammadan, for the 
public use. According as the land rose in value, or the 
purchasing power of money declined, the State charge on 
the land was also raised. Under English rule payment 
in kind had gradually been replaced by payment in money ; 
but it was left for liord ConiAvallis to fix the money pay- 
ment at a rate which could never more be raised or altered. 
Ilis successors were thus for ever debarred from replen- 
ishing the public purse by adjusting the land-tax to the 
increasing profits of those who paid it. Had the money 
payments been fixed at a given proportion to tlic average 
rental of the land from time to time, the land revenue of 
Bengal wmuld now have been double what it is, and the 
government would not be driven to devise new and often 
questionable means of taxation in order to arrest the 
gradual decline of its old fiscal resources. 

In some respects, however, the new settlement worked 
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well. After a season of dire confusion and distress, 
during wliich many old families passed away from tlieir 
ancient holdings, or tilled as mere serfs the fields which 
had once been theirs, while many even of the Zamindars 
were sold out of tlio estates conferred on them hy English 
rulers, a new class of landed gentry, enriched by trade 
and money-lending, rose upon the WTocks of their neigh- 
bours’ fortuiHiS into a position of assured importance, if 
not of much political power. Waste lands were gradually 
brought under tins plougli ; the growing wealth of the 
province encouraged the growth of its population, and 
opened out new channels of trade and industry, as well as 
new sources of public income. If the land-revenue showed 
no sensible increase, its collection at any rate became 
easier and the amount less lluctuating. All this, however, 
might have happened under a system of periodical settle- 
ments. Meanwhile, whoever else profited, the Kiiyats 
w^cre mostly on the losing side. Their rents w^ere raised 
without mercy by tlieir new^ mastei's, their old rights over- 
ridden without scruple, and new exactions levied on them 
at every turn.* 

Another important measure carried out by Lord Corn- 
wallis was the reform of the civil and criminal courts. 
The duties of revenue-collector were for the first time 
separated from those of the civil judge. Civil courts for 
the trial of native suits were established in every district. 
In the criminal courts of each district the higher civil 
judges held their sessions at diflerent places in turn.l 

* “ Not a child can be born,” wrote the Joint Magistrate of Rangpur 
in 1815 , “ not a head religiously shaved, not a son married, not a 
daughter given in marriage, not even one of the tyrannical fraternity 
dies, without an immediate visitation of calamity upon the Ruyat.” 
On every such occasion the Zamindar or his agent levied a fresh tax on 
the Rdyat’s goods. (Raikes’s “ Notes on the North-Western Provinces 
of India.’’) 

t Mohammad an law, tempered by English punishments, W'as still to 
be administered in Bengal. 
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Sir Elijah hnpoy’s Code of Regulations ^Yas re-modelled, 
but hardly improved by tlie addition of intricate rules and 
idle foniuditios. Yet more unfortunate was the ordinance 
wlu(di .'jlmt out the natives of India from all but the lowest 
ranks in the public service. The highest office to which a 
native (‘ould thenceforth aspire was that of a police 
Darogah on twenty-live rupees a month, or that of a 
Munsif or petty judge, \\ho obtained only a small per- 
centage on the cost of civil suits. The good thus wrought 
in one direction was counterbalanced by evil in another. 
If a higher moral tone began tbcnccforth to i)rcvail 
among the English servants of the Company, their native 
underlings were driven to eke out their scanty wages by 
every form of jobbing and extortion. Lot the English 
magistrate ho never so upright, he iiad no means of check- 
ing the corrupt tendencies of ill-paid subordinates, vdio 
abused to their own prolit the power which many circum- 
stances combined to place in their hands. Whatever 
good might come of English example in high places, it 
was clearly unwise to block up all those avenues to prefer- 
ment by which tlie ambition of the bigber classes in the 
country had been wont to seek its natural food. 

Befoi-e leaving India Lord Cornwallis sailed for Madras 
in order to command the force he had got together for 
the siege of Pondicherry, a task imposed upon him by the 
outbreaking of another war with France, But the timely 
surrender of that place to Colonel Braithwaito left him 
free to piu*suc his voyage homewfirds, in October, 1793, 
after a useful, firm, and prosperous reign of seven years, 
lie was succeeded by Sir John Shore, a Bengal civilian of 
long-standing, higli character, and approved conversance 
with revenue affairs. 



CHAPTER VI. 


tUR JOHN SHORE AND MARQUIS WELLESLEY 1793-1800. 

TriK new Governor- General had not long taken up the 
reins of empire, when a storm of war once more burst upon 
Southern India. At the death of Mahdaji Sindia the 
Maratha power may be said to have reached its zenith. 
His nephew and successor, Daulat llao Sindia, was still a 
boy ; but Nana Farnawis once more reigned at Puna 
witliout a rival, and his inlluencc made itself felt from the 
foot of the Himalayas to the southernmost bounds of 
Maharashtra. Quick to avail himself of Sir John Shore’s 
inaction in the field of foreign jxditics, he began to make 
threatening demands upon the Nizam, who turned for lielp 
to the English Government under the tJ’caty of 1790. 
But Shore could see no reason for helping one old ally 
against another, and the Marathas took them own way 
uncliecked. 

Early in 1795 the hostile armies took the field. A 
hundred and thirty thousand IMarathas, gathered from all 
parts of India, followed tlie standard of the young Pesliwa, 
himself under the actual leadership of Pareshram Bhao, 
while the Nizam’s forces, 110,000 strong, included a con- 
tingent disciplined by French officers under M. Ra 3 inond, 
who had served with Lally many years before. Hindia’s 
contingent on the Maratha side was also commanded by a 
Frenchman, M. Perron. The battle wliich ensued on the 
11th March at Kurdia, on the Nizam’s western frontier, 
was lost to the Mohammadans mainly by the cowardice of 
Niaam Ali himself. Tw’-o da 3 "s afterwards the defeated 
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monareli put liis seal to a treaty which condemned him to 
pay tlio victors three millions sterling and yield up ter- 
ritory worth ;£850,000 a-year. 

The wily minister, Nana Farnawis, had now reached the 
height of his power. Supreme at the court of his nominal 
mash'r, he was held in awe at every capital where ruled 
a prince of tlie great Maratha League. Even the young 
Sindia paid him the deference due from youth to a suc- 
cessful veteran in the field of statescraft. But the fate 
which had frowned so darkly on him a year before the 
victory of Kurdla was ere long to hold him fast in its 
toils. In October, 1705, the young Beshwa, Madim Kao, 
slew himself in a fit of despair at the utter thraldom in 
which his all-powerful minister was bent on keeping him, 
at an ago when other princes wore deemed fit to govern 
for themselves. The rightful heir to his throne was Baji 
Kao, son of that Kagoba whose chequered fortunes had 
closed in peace and privacy after the Treaty of Salbai. 
Distrustful of the Nana’s real purpose, Baji Kao secretly 
applied for help to Daulat Kao Sindia. When this became 
known at Piina, the Nana, who had just been plotting on 
behalf of Baji’s younger brother, Chimnaji, suddenly re- 
solved to foi-estal Sindia by espousing the cause of Baji 
himself. The game of intrigue which followed has no 
parallel even in the history of Maratha politics. As a 
thing of course Sindia and the Nana take opposite sides, 
and change them wdienever it suits their purpose. At one 
moment the Nana is an exile and Baji a prisoner. Ere 
long the former gains the upper hand, and Baji Kao is 
seated on the throne, w^hich his brother had meanwhile 
occupied against his own will. Sindia turns against his 
own nominee, and casts his own minister, Balloba Tantia, 
into prison. Baji Kao then plots the ruin both of Sindia and 
Nana Farnawis. The former escapes death through Baji’s 
timely indecision, but the latter is treacherously seized 
with Sindia’ s connivance, and hurried off a close prisoner 
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to Alimjidnagjir, wliencc he is afterwards set free by Sindia 
on payment of a heavy bribe. 

Meanwhile Sir John Shore had been engaged in dealing 
with a serious mutiny among the officers of the Company’s 
Indian army. The soreness caused by tlio late im- 
provements in the pay of the Civil Service, and by the 
threatened amalgamation of the king’s and Company’s 
troo})s, spoke out at last in a combined movement of the 
aggrieved officers for their own protection from alleged 
encroachments on their just rights. Daunted by the 
growing danger, or loath to use force against men whose 
claims he could not deem unjust, the Governor- Cleneral gave 
way. The double batta, which had lately been withheld 
from the Company’s troops, was restored in full ; brevet 
rank was largely granted ; and an improved scale of pay 
for officers of every rank w\as drawn up. Shore’s con- 
cessions so displeased Dundas, that he besought Lord 
Cornwallis to return at once to his former post ; but the 

milk-and-water ” policy of the Court of Directors towards 
their mutinous s<jrvants speedily decided him to refuses 
the offer, and Sir John Shore’s concessions were finally 
confirmed . 

If Sir John laid himself open to the charge of acting 
weakly on this occasion, a later conjuncliiro shovred him 
to be far from wanting in quiet courage. On the death of 
Asaf-ud-daTila, the Nawiib-Vizicr of Audh, in 1797, he was 
led by faulty information to acknowledge Waz'ir Ali, the 
Nawab’s reputed son, as his successor. But further in- 
quiry taught him to uphold the stronger claims of Asaf s 
brother, Sadat Ali. That jirince was therefore raised to 
the throne on condition of surrendering Allahabad to the 
English, and maintaining ten thousand of the Company’s 
troops in Audh. The treaty was concluded while Sir 
John was yet encamped at Lucknow, in imminent danger 
of an attack at any moment from the numerous and reck- 
less followers of the prince he was about to depose. But 
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he held his ground with quiet firmness until the troops 
who were charged to escort the new Nawab arrived at 
liucknow. At their appearance the followers of Wazir 
Ali dispersed without firing a shot, and in January, 1798, 
8;i(lsit Ali was proclaimed Nawab amidst the general re- 
joicing of his new subjects. Wazir Ali was pensioned ofi 
at Jjanaras, and Shore, who had just been made Lord 
'reigiiniouth, set sail for England in March of the same 
year. 

Jlis successor was the Earl of Mornington, elder brother 
of the great Luke of Wellington, a friend and follower of 
Pitt, a trained statesman from his youth up, a ripe scholar, 
and for four years a leading member of the Board of 
Control. In the middle of May, 1798, Lord Mornington 
landed at Calcutta, charged from home with strict in- 
junctions to keep the peace, to abstain from meddling in 
the atfairs of native states, and to use all lawful means of 
replenishing the Company’s exchequer. On his way out, 
how'cvor, he had touched at the Cape ; and there by a 
happy chance ho had learned, through various channels, 
enough to convince him that a policy of peace and re- 
trenchment \vas far less feasible than it seemed at home. 
ITo had not been three weeks in India when the hour 
for action proved to bo already ripe. In a proclamation 
w'hich had found its w’ay to Calcutta, General Malartic, 
Governor of the Mauritius, announced that Tippu had 
proposed a close alliance wdth the now" French Bcpiiblic 
against the English in India. Other tidings from trust- 
worthy sources strengthened Lord Mornington’s newly- 
formed design to forcstal the plotting ruler of Maisor. 
The iMadras Government, unready as ever, w'as for tem- 
porising with its former foe ; but Lord Mornington would 
take no excuses for unwise delay, and General Harris w'as 
ordered to get the Coast Arm}", as that of Madras w’as 
called, ready for the coming march on Seringapatam. 

Meanwhile the new Governor- General set himself to 
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win the alliance or secure the neutrality of the Marathas 
and the Kizam. From the Poshwa, whoso counsels were 
once more guided by Nana Farnawis, he got little but fair 
words and vague assurances ; nor would Siudia pledge 
himself to aid the English against the threatened advance 
from Kabul of Ahmad Shah’s successor, Zaman Shah. 
AVith the Niznin, on the other hand, Lord Mornington 
^Yas more successful. By the 10th October a strong 
brigade from Madras was encamped at Haidarabad, and a 
few days later the whole of the French officers in the 
Nizam’s service had gotten their dismissal from the Nizam 
himself. The twelve thousand Sepoys, whom M. llay- 
mond had trained on the French system, laid dowm their 
arms, and the Nizam concluded a treaty which placed six 
thousand English Sepoys at his disposal, and made Eng- 
lish influence for ever dominant at Haidarabad. 

Tippii, on the other hand, was steadily rushing upon 
his doom. To all Lord Mornington’s warnings, remon- 
strances, demands, proposals, ho sent nothing but 
evasive or misleading answers, while ho was engaged in 
sending messages for help to Zaman Shah, to the French 
Government, and to General Buonaparte, who had already 
landed in Egypt. Neither Nelson’s great victory at 
Aboukir, nor the alliance of Turkey with England against 
the French, opened his eyes to the rock on wdiich his 
consuming hatred of the English w’as about to hurl him. 
At last, by the beginning of February, 1799, the Governor- 
General’s forbearance could hold out no longer. The 
English army was ordered to advance. If Tippu w^ere yet 
willing to treat for peace, he might send an embassy to 
General Harris, who was now on the road to Serin gapatam, 
at the head of six thousand white troops, about fifteen 
thousand Sepoys, and a hundred guns, to say nothing of 
the tYventy thousand horse and foot furnished by the 
Nizam, and commanded in part by English officers. 

“Citizen Tipnu,” liowevcr, as his French friends from 
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Uie Llauritius called him, would not bo warned in time. 
With tho courage of his race and the craft of an old 
soldier, ho left part of his army to watch the English 
advance, while he hurried westward with the llowcr of his 
troops to overwhelm Stuart and Hartley on their advance 
with the Ijomhay column from Kananor. In spite of the 
timely warning received from the llajah of Kiirg, it was 
all that Hartley’s brigade could do to hold the hill of 
Sidasir on the 61h March against Tippu’s repeated onsets, 
until General Stuart could hasten up to the rescue. Half- 
an -hour afterwards the assailants fell back with tho lovss 
of two thousand men. A few days later the balUcd Sultan 
wont off to meet General Harris advjincing by w^ay of 
Bangui or. 

Again defeated at Malavalli on tho 27th, Tippii fell 
back to a strong position in front of his island capital. 
But the English general declined to fall into his opponent’s 
trap. Instead of marching straight forward through a 
(•ountry laid waste by Tippms orders, General Harris led 
his troops round across the Kiivari by a ford lower down 
the stream. The Bombay column was thus enabled to join 
liim, and the troops obtained supplies from fruitful dis- 
tricts untouched by the ravages of w^ar. Tippu’s rage at 
being thus outwitted passed ere long into sheer despair as 
the invaders slowly neared Scringapatam, 

On tho 17th April the siege began. Tliree days later 
Tippii asked for terms. Two millions sterling and the 
cession of half his remaining dominions was the price 
named. His proud spirit rose in revolt against such an 
issue to tho dreams and efforts of many years. “ Better,” 
he exclaimed, “ to die fighting than live dependent on tho 
mercy of infidels.” On the 3rd May 4,400 English 
troops advanced under General Baird, a former prisoner 
in Seriiigapatain, to storm the city through a breach 
made by the English guns. A short but sharp struggle 
placed the stormers on the top of the breach. The two 
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columns then turned off in opposite directions, pusliing 
forward tlirougli every obstacle until they met again at the 
eastern gateway, thinned in numbers, but flushed with 
entire success. The Sultan’s palace was in their hands, 
and his troops were become a living mob. But Tippu 
himself could not be found. At haigth from amidst a 
gateway heaped with dead his lifeless body was dragged 
out uiulcr the guidance of a wounded servant, and duly 
recognised by one of his chief officers. It was buried the 
next day with all military and religions honours in the 
tomb which held the remains of Haidar Ali. Tlic guns 
which boomed their last tribute to tlie brave but savage 
bigot who had lost all that his father had won, were 
strangely echoed by the dreadful thunder which crashed 
that evening over Seringapatam. 

The loss of the Englisli in this memorable siege 
amounted to 1,1G1 killed or wounded. A vast store ot 
guns and booty to the value of a million sterling fell into 
the victors’ hands. Crcneral Harris was raised to the 
peerage, and Lord iMornington hccame Marquis Wellesley, 
in return for the blow thus stricken at the fiercest enemy 
our arms had ever encountered iu Southern India. Part 
of Tippu’s conquered kingdom was divided between tlui 
English and the "Nizam, Baji Bao having declim^d the 
conditions on which he also would have received his share. 
The remainder ivas reserved under English commissioners 
for the child-heir of the former llajah, whom Haidar Ali 
had dispossessed. Ti^ipu’s family w ere removed as state- 
pensioners to Vollor. Seringapatam itself ivas placed 
under the wise control of Colonel Artliur Wellesley, who, 
as commander of the Nizam’s infantry, had borne a pro- 
minent part in the siege. 

If the timely triumph of our arms in IVIaisorhad crushed 
one foe, it deferred the day of settlement with another. 
While General Harris was besieging Seringapatam, Sindia 
and the PeshTva were plotting to aid Tippu and hamper 

T 
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llio Englifili by an inroad into tlie dominions of Nizam 
Ali. But the happy issue of Lord Wellesley’s vigour and 
Ills Generars soldiership struck them with alarm, and they 
hastened to congratulate the Govern or- Gcmcral on suc- 
cesses wliicli not onl}^ deprived Mumi of a useful ally, hut 
established a closer union between the Nizam, their in- 
tended victim, and the English, their most dreaded rivals. 
A year after the conquest of IMaisdr, the Nizam’s immunity 
from Maratha aggression was linally assured by a treaty 
which placed at his disposal a strong Sepoy contingent, 
commanded by English (dlicers, in exchange for his share 
of the country won from Tippu in the last nine years. 

Another blow" to Maratha inllinaice had meanw’hile been 
dealt by Lord Wellesley. In 17911 the little State of 
Tanjor, founded by Shahji, father of the great Sivaji, in 
the middle of the previous century, passed under English 
rule with the consent of its rightful llajali, wdio relaincd 
the outward show of a sovereignty whoso burdens were 
transferred to his English friends. A like course was 
taken w"ith the little Mohammadan State of Surat. This 
was presently followed by the absorption of the Carnatic, 
w}ios(; late Njnvab, the son of our old nominee Moham- 
mad Ali, had been caught secretly ])lotting with our dead- 
liest enemy, the late Sultan of Maisdr. His successor re- 
fusing the terms offered by Lord Wellesley, a titular 
Nawab w’as set up in his cousin’s place on a handsome 
pemsion, hut without a shadow of his grandfather’s pow'er. 
Strong-handed measures these may be called ; but no one 
who has carefully read the foregoing narrative need shrink 
1‘rom allow"ing to Lord Welleshy and his masters at home 
the full bench t of the pleas on which those measuiws were 
carried out. Had English statesmen been less scrupulous 
tlic Carnatic might fairly have btam absorbed many years 
larlier, wrhether as a stroke of policy or an act of justice. 
Our countrymen in India had long been drifting intc a 
position from wliich the}" could never with any safety re- 
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code. Eacii stop forward in self-defence bronglit them 
nearer some', new danger, with which common prudence 
forbade iheiii to palter on pain of losing the ground already 
won. It was Lord Welleshw’s great merit, that, foresee- 
ing the danger, he at once proceeded to pluck from that 
nettle the flower safety. Knowiiig tliat the last great 
struggle with tlie Marathas must soon come, he took care 
that the rulers of Lritish India should not be drawn into it 
unprepared or half-hearted. AVith him at any rate fore- 
warned was to bo forearmed. 




BOOK V. 


THE ENGLISH PAKAMOUXT. 


CHAPTER I. 

MAKQUIS WELLESLEY TO 1805. 

Not long after tlie conquest of Maisor the ])e!icc of tin* 
kingdom was for a while disturbed by tlio rnovemciiis of 
Hhundia Wiigh, a Maratha freebooter, who, with the help 
of a few thousand liorsomen recruited from Tippu’s army, 
defied or baffled his pursuers, until Colonel 'Wellesley, in 
September, 1800, brouglit liim to bay. With the utter 
rout of Dhundia's force and the death of its leader ended 
a rising which, but for Wellesley’s unflagging ]nirsuit, 
might have involved the Pakhan in grave disorders at a 
very critical time. Lord Wellesley's hands indeed W(‘re 
just then full of work. A strong force of Euro])eans and 
Sepoys under General Baird was shipped off to aid the 
Turks in driving the French out of Egypt. Baird's march 
through the Desert of Buez was a feat of which any army 
might have been proud ; and the more announcement of 
his approach decided the French commander to sue for 
peace. But for the disloyal conduct of the English 
Admiral commanding in Eastern w^aters, Wellesley would 
have forestalled the conquest of the Mauritius by nine 
years, and most of the losses inflicted on our shipping by 
French privateers would thus have been prevented. 
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To countenuit Freiicli intrigues in Persia, and to keep 
Zaman Shah from troubling India, was anotlnu’ scheme on 
which WelJeslev had set his heart. A native Indian 
Wakil, or envoy, laid already sounded the Shah of Persia, 
and sown dissensions between the Afghan monarch and his 
brotlier, whicli compelkid the former to retire across the 
Indus, leaving Ijahor and the surrounding country under 
the rule of his chosen lieutenant, the great Sikli warrior 
Ranjit Singh. In 1800 a splendid embassy, laden with 
choice gifts and friendly overtures, was led to Teheran by 
Captain John Malcolm, the yoTing Sepoy olliccr who had 
disarmed the French contingent at llaidarabad and shared 
in Colonel Wellesl(‘y’s advance to Serin gapatarn. The 
(loscc'iidant of Nadir Shah readily agreed to befriend the 
English, commercially and politically, to tlio best of his 
power, to expel every Frenchman from Persia, and to aid 
his now friends in keeping all invaders from the north- 
west out of Hindustan. 

Lord Wellesley’s forecasting statesmanship had also 
employed itself in the direction of Aiidh. After half a 
century of varying fortunes, the Sikh followers of Guru 
Govind had come to sway a wide tract of country from the 
Indus eastward to the Sewalik Hills.'*' A Sikh alliance 
with Sindia against the English or the Moliamnifidans was 
once more upon the cards, and the Governor *Goneral was 
resolved to make Audh contribute its due share to the 
maintenance of English rule against all assailants. The 
murder of his agent, Mr. Cherry, at Baiiaras by the fol- 
lowers of the pensioned rebel Wazir Ali, revealed at once 
the politiciU weakness of the reigning Nawab of Audh, and 
the readiness of his subjects to invite help from Kabul. 
Wazir Ali was soon hunted down, but thenceforth Welles- 
ley made up his mind to place the military defence of 
Audh on a much firmer footing than heretofore. 

His demands to this end — demands fully justified by the 

* Cunuingham’s “ History of the Sikhs,” chap. 5. 
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terms on wliioh alone the Nawab held his kingdom as an 
Englisli lief — were parried for a time by evasive offers 
und sounding remonstrances. Tliese in tlieir turn were 
answered by a judicious mixture of threats and warnings, 
until, in Novemljer, 1801, Sadat Ali signed the treaty 
whicli placed under onr absolute sway tlie districts of 
Korah, Allahabad, Itohilkhand, Gorakpur, and A/dmgarh, 
in return for the guaranteed defence of his dominions from 
foreign attack."' 

Amidst tlio cares and entanglements of foreign politics, 
Wellesley found time for matters nearer home, llis own 
energy braced up all around liim for the work entrusted 
to their hands. llis reforms in the Company’s chief civil 
and criminal courts followed the lines first traced by War- 
ren Hastings, and freed those courts from their old con- 
nection with the Calcutta Council. His encouragement of 
private trade between England and India in India-built 
ships, liuwever gratifying to the English Ministry and 
advantageous to the liljiglish nation, gave sore offence to 
the Court of Directors, whose old dislike to “ intcrlojiers ” 
no arguments could overcome. His .noble scheme for the 
founding of a great collegt; in Calcutta, at which the young 
“ wribus ” destined for the Indian Civil Service might 
complete the training best suited alike to English gc'iitle- 
men and to the future rulers of a great English d(‘pendency, 
was marred in its working by the same authorities, who 
restricted the new college to the teaching of the native 
languages, and founded at Ilaileybury a separate college 
for the instruction of young men going out as writers to 
the East. In his choice of public servants for high or 
difficult posts Lord Wellesley found his own efforts for the 
public good continually thwarted by the jobbery or the 
prejudices of East India Directors at home. Annoyed at 
all these tokens of ill-will or blindneKSs on the part of his 

Tlie Hon. Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, was em- 
^)l()yed by Ins brother to conclude the treaty. 
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official employers, bo wrote Lome to resign his office in 
1802, But the Court of Directors wore loath at the last 
moment to lose the Rcrviccs of a great and successful 
ruler, and Wellesley was entreated to stay out in India 
another year. 

The answer reached him early in 1803, on the eve of a 
decisive fight for empire between the English and the 
Marathas. After the death of Niiiia Farnawis in 1800, 
the great Maratha power, which for so many jmars he had 
striven to wold together in the Peshwa's name, began at 
once to break up under influences always active in Indian 
history. As with the Greeks of old and the Italians of 
the Middle Ages, so it happened now with the princes of 
Miihiirashtra. The Sindia and the Ilolkar of that day — 
the latter, Jeswant llao, was a bastard son of the upright 
and able Tukaji — brought great armies against each other, 
which were defeated each in its turn. Ere long the 
Peshwa, Baji Bao, paid with defeat and temporary exile 
the penalty of os]iousing the cause of Sindia, A rival 
Peshwa was sot up in his stead. In this strait Baji Bao 
no longer rejected the English alliance on the terms 
already ottered by Colonel Close. By the treaty of Bassein, 
concluded in December, 1802, he agreed to maintain an 
English contingent, to assign for their support the revenues 
of certain districts, and to wage no war nor advance any 
claims on other powers without leave from the Governor- 
General. 

In May of the folioAMiig year Baji Bao returned to Puna 
under the escort of his new allies. By this well-timed 
stroke of policy, which made the English paramount in 
Southern India, Lord Wellesley slrcngtheiied his o\\n 
hands for the coming struggle with his Maratha neigh- 
bours. It was not long before the collision came. Sindia 
had already formed a league with the Bhosla Bajah of 
Berur against the Peshwa, Holkar still held aloof from 
either side, waiting to S(ie how matters would turn out. 
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But Sindia's threatening movementi^ and his insolent 
answer to Colonel Collins, the English Hesident at his 
court, convinced Wellesley that no more time should bo 
lost in idle negotiations. The Pdshwa himself, with his 
usual treachery, was urging Sindia to move at once upon 
his capital. General Wellesley, as great in politics as in 
war, made one last appeal to the confederate chiefs, but in 
vain. At length, on the 3rd August, 1803, Collins turned 
liis face from Sindia's camp, and war was formally de- 
clared. 

The first blow was struck by General Wellesley against 
Ahmadnagar, which surrendered on the 12th August, the 
same day on which General Lake laid siege to the fortress 
of Aligarh, on the road from Agra to .Dehli. On the 23rd 
September General Wellesley, on his march from Auranga- 
bad, found 50,000 of tbe enemy strongly posted around 
tlie village of Assai. His own troops were only about 
4,500 in all, but tbeir loader knew his men, and would 
lose no time in waiting for the rest of his army. His 
trained soldiers march' 'd steadily forward across the 
Kaitna under a heavy lire from Sindia's guns, overbore the 
sturdy resistance of Sindia’s best infantry, and carried all 
before them by dint of hard fighting and cool pluck. The 
Maratha hosts broke and tied in all directions, leaving 
thousands dead or wounded on the field, and ninety-eight 
guns with much booty in tlio victors’ hands. This splendid 
victory, if bought at a heavy price in killed and wounded, 
gave the deatli-blow to Sindia’s hopes in Soutlicrn India. 

'Meanwhile in Gujarat one strong place after another 
had fallen to our arms. In the following month the pro- 
vince of Kattak on tlie borders of Orissa was conquered 
from the Bajah of Berar. At the same time the conqueror 
of Assai was pressing forward without a check into the 
hf'art of the llajah’s kingdom. The capture of Asirgarh by 
Colonel Stevenson had already deprived Sindia of his last 
stronghold in Khandesh. By the victory of Argaum on the 
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28tli Nuvemixir, and tlic subsequent capture of Gawilgarli, 
General WelJesIey drove llaguji Bhdsla to sue for peace, 
which ho was fain to purchase with the cession of Kattak, 
and all JJei’ar to the west of the Wardali river. 

Lake’s campaign in Tipper India had been equally suc- 
cessfui. The fall of Aligarh on the 29th August, one of 
the most brillijint feats in the annals of war, was followed 
u]) by Lake’s vlctoiious ii(l\ance on Dehli. Crushing the 
resistance of a Miiratlia force outside the capital, ho 
entered it on the 11th, took the blind old emperor out (*f 
his ])nson, and oTice more placed him on his nominal 
throne. On the lOtli October the Marathas wtu'e heaMly 
heaten netir Agra, and the glorious city of Ak])ar and 
Shah Jalian surrendered a few days after to its bold 
assailant. On tlui 1st Kovend)(*r at the village of Laswa.ri 
occurnal the luirdest fight of the war. l/ako’s cavalry 
were hurled in vain against eiitnncliments bristling thick 
with guns, and defended by the llower of Sindia’s army, 
the trained battalions of l>o I>oigm‘. At length his 
infantry, who had been marching ever since midnight, 
came upon the field, and aftm* a brief rest swept forward 
on their fatidul errand. Sindia’s soldims fought like 
heroes, and fell in lioaps around tlndr guns. But the 
shattered ranks of Englishmen and Sepoys still held their 
way under the leader whom they loved, until the crowning 
victory of the w'ar was theirs, and seventy-one guns had 
been counted among its fruits. Their own loss was 
great ; but the strength of Siiidia was broken, and before 
tlu* year’s cud he had concluded a treaty which stripped 
him of all his possessions heLveen the Jamna and the 
Gauges, of nearly all his conquests in Ibijpntana, of the 
districts around Barocli and Ahmadmigar, luid wiped out 
all his claims on the Peshwa, the Gaik war of Gujarat, and 
the Nizam. 

Of the provinces thus wrested from Smdia and the 
Bhosla, Kattak was incorporated with Bengal ; the Doab 
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between tlie Jamna and the Gauges became the North- 
Western Provinces; and the Paroch district was annexed 
to Bombay. Tlio fortress and district of Ahmadiiagar 
were handed over to the doid)le-dealiiig Peshwa ; and tlio 
new Nizam, who laid just mounted the throne of his father 
Nizam Ali, was placed in possesvsion of western Berar. 
Thus, in less than live months, Wellesley had overthrown 
the fabric of IMaratha yjower, and placed all India from tlui 
Satlaj to Ca})e Comorin at the feet of an English company 
wliich less than lifty years earlier had been chased with 
ignominy out of Bengal. Believed by the fruits of Eng- 
lish valour from their forced allegiance to Maratha lords, 
the Jat and Bajput princes of Bajputana were glad to ac- 
cept the milder guai'diansliip of their English nciglibours. 
Tlic Sikh chiefs of Sirliind likewise transferred their 
allegiance from the .Manithas to Lord Welhisloy ; and the 
Maraliha Gaikw’ar of Gujarat readily placed his own 
dominions under the partial control of that power wdiich 
alone could shield him from foreign attacks. 

It only launaiiu'd to deal wdth Jlolkar, wdiose ambition 
liad been fed by tlio jdunder of Sindia’s territory during 
the late campaign, and by the jiossossioii of an army 
largely recruited from the troops of liis defeated rival, 
until ho began to talk of fighting Tjake for the lordship of 
Hindustan. At length his insoleiiei- ri'ached so lofty a 
pitch, tliat Lord Wellesley was driven to light him in self- 
defence. By the middle of April, 1804, the armies of 
Lake and Wellesley began moving from opposite quarters 
against their new foe. Holkar at once fell back from 
Jaipur across the Chamhal, but the approach of the rainy 
season ere long sent Lake into cantonnumts ; and Coloncd 
Murray, who commanded the southern or Gujarat column 
in the absence of General Wellesley, soon followed his 
example. A few thousand of Lake’s Sepoys under Colonel 
Monson still kept the field. At length that officer’s rash 
advance into the heart of Ilolkar’s country became seriously 
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hindered by want of supplies and the harassing attacks of 
Holkar’s numerous horse. An ill-judged retrejit, con- 
tinued for nearly two months through a flooded country, 
fi'om an enemy less to be dreaded for courage and soldier- 
sliip than mere numbers, brought him back to Agra by 
the end of August with a scanty remnant of his bravo 
Sepoys ; their guns, baggage, and supplies all captured or 
loft behind them on the road. 

Emboldened by this disaster, Holkar sent his horsemen 
swarming across the Chambal up to Mattra and even to 
Dehli. On the 7th October 20,000 of his best troops with 
100 guns suddenly appeared before that city, into which 
rjothing barred their way but a Sepoy garrison far too small 
for the works they would have to defend. But for ten days 
the brave Colonel Ochterlony held l\is perilous post, until 
Tjjikti himself came up from Agra to his relief. Balked of 
lus prey, Ilolkar turned ofi* to plunder the l)oab and lay 
waste its fruitful fields. The English, however, kept him 
moving at his best pace. While Lake with his “ gal- 
loper guns and light horse was in full chase of Holkar’s 
cavalry, General Fraser on the 18th November came up 
with the enemy^s main body drawn out under the guns of 
-Dliig, a fortress belonging to the revolted llajah of Bhart- 
pur. The rout of the Marathas and the capture of half 
their guns once more attested the prowess of English 
troops against formidable odds, the Sepoys vying with the 
famous 7Cth Highlanders in deeds of daring. 

Four days later the dashing Lake burst upon Holkar’s 
camp at Farokabad on the Ganges. The surprised 
Manitha had barely time to escape wdth a few followers, 
while the rest of his troops -were ridden down and scat- 
tered with heavy loss. The fall of Dliig on the 23rd 
December tempted Lake to enter on the siege of Bhartpur 
itself, where Holkar’s infantry and his Jat allies had re- 
solved to make their last stand. But even Lake’s heroes 
failed to atone for the want of heavy guns and skilled 
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engineers. Four desperate assaults, resulting in the fruit- 
less massacre of his best troops, at length convinced him 
that one of the strongest fortresses in all India was not to 
be taken by heroism alone. By this time, how^over, the 
Bajah of Bhartpur had grown weaiy of lighting for his 
new friends. His prayer for peace was granted on pay- 
ment of a moderate line, and Lord lj:ikc — for such he had 
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now become—returned to his former business, the puj'suit 
of Holkar. 

For a time it seemed as if Sindia also, in revenge for 
the transfer of his late capital, Gwalior, to another cliiei, 
was again to be reckoned among our foes. The march, 
however, of an English force into Bundalkhand made him 
pause on the road to min ; and Lord Wellesley was about 
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to strcrigtlieii his wiser leanings by the timely cession of 
Gwalior, when a new Governor-General landed at Fort 
William ou the 80th July, 1805 ; and “ the glorious little 
man,'’ who in seven years had by force of arms or treaties 
placed all India witliin the Satlaj at his feet, went home to 
give account of his ste\vardship to those who had sent him 
out. A series of attacks in Parliament and a vote of censure 
from the Company whose possessions he had doubled, 
whose power he had raised to the highest pitch, were the 
immediate rewards of a career as statesmanlike as that of 
Hastings, as all- subduing as that of Lord ]')alhousie. 
The attacks in Parliament were merited and signal failures, 
but it took the Company thirty years to discover their 
mistake, and to cancel the outrageous verdict of 1807 by 
voting a statue and a grant of ii2(),000 to the great man, 
whose “ ardent zeal to promote the well-being of India, 
and to uphold the interest and honour of the British 
empire,” ought to have been acknowledged many years 
before. 
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LORD CORNWALT.IS AND LORD MINTO -~180o-181 3. 

At the urgent prayer of the India House, Lord Corn- 
\^*allis resumed his former post with the avowed iutentiou 
of turning hack upon the footsteps of his l;older prede- 
cessor. The prevailing “ freu/j of compiest ” laid to ho 
subdued, the Company's treasury to he siued from utter 
exliaustion. But the climate of Bengal ])]ayed havoc with 
the old man’s weakened frame ; and he died in October, 
leaving Sir George Barlow, the senior meml)cr of his 
council, to carry on the mistimed and unseemly task of 
unpicking the weh so carefully woven by Lord Wellesley. 
A policy of WTUitou self-repression, of cowardly retreat 
from fancied dangers and leal responsibilities, look the 
place of that holder, wiser, more merciful system, by which 
Wellesley had striven to raise up in Bfdia a power strong 
enough to keep the peace among its turbuhmt neighbours, 
and to rescue vast tracts of country from the miseries of 
chronic strife. 

A fresh treaty concluded with Sindia in November not 
only juelded everything he had asked for, but released him 
in part from the restraints imposed by that of Arjangaum. 
iTeswant Kao Holkar, wdiom the unliagging Lake had 
chased across the Satlaj, was glad to make peace on any 
terms with his pursuers ; but even the mild conditions 
granted by Lord Lake were j^et further temi>ered b^^ Sir 
George Barlow, who gave Kampur back to Holkar and 
left the hapless Ilajah of Bhundi to his fate. In the same 
spirit our good friend the Ibijah of Jaipur, in spite of 
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pledges received from Lake and Cornwallis, was aban- 
doned to the ruthless inroads of the Maratha chief whoso 
final overthrow ho had helped to hasten. It was a sore 
trial for the conqueror of Jeswant Rao to bear the upbraid- 
ings and disregard the prayers of the Rajah’s envoy ; but 
his orders were too clear, and all that he could do to show 
his indignation ho did, by resigning his civil powers into 
the hands of the Governor-General. 

The fruits of this retrogrjido policy were not long in 
showing themselves. No sooner had Lord Lake turned 
his back on the Panjub than Ilolkar resumed his plun- 
dering habits at the expense alike of friend and foe. His 
bands of freebooters swept the country clean from the 
Beyas to the Jamna. Hariana was laid waste. From tlie 
helpless Rojah of Jaipur ho extorted largo sums of money ; 
and the Rajah of Bhundi had cause to rue the day when 
he held out to Monson’s soldiers a helping hand against 
their ravenous pursuers. Rajputana itself was ere long 
torn to pieces by intestine strife, and the ruin caused by 
the quarrels of Rajput princes was completed b}^ the ruth- 
less raids of Sindia’s Marathas and Amir Khan’s Pathans, 
whose progress was everywhere marked by blazing villages 
and wasted fields. In the midst of a career of boundless 
rapine and wanton bloodshed Ilolkar fortunately went 
raving mad from drink, and liis death in 1811 relieved 
Central India of one of the Avorst scourges which his 
country had ever produced. 

Even the Pc‘shwa began to kick against the barriers set 
to his ambition by the treaty of Basscin. The demand 
for chauth was heard again from Puna, and Baji Rao 
claimed his share of the spoils which Sindia and Holkar 
were carrying oil’ from the plundered princes and peoples 
of Rajputana. The Nizam also, who had succeeded his 
father, Nizam Ali, in 1803, was already intriguing with 
the Maratha princes against the power to which he OAved 
his throne. But there was a point in his policy of for- 
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bearance beyond which even Sir G. Barlow would not 
go. Both the Nizam and the Pt shwa were compelled to 
retrace their steps, and to learn that the bolder spirit of 
Lord Wellesley had not quite departed from the counsels 
of his successor. 

Meanwhile a new and unforeseen danger threatened the 
government of Madras. With more than the usual folly 
of military martinets, Sir John Cradock issued a set of 
orders regarding uniform,'*' which the Sepoys of Madras 
read as a wilful attempt to tamper with the creed and 
customs of their race. It was about the time when the 
lirst English missionaries had entered in Bengal on the 
work which St. Francis Xavi(‘r had begun, and the Pro- 
testant Swartz, after a long interval, had continued in 
Southern India. The Company’s servants looked on the 
new movement with natural dread, as a likely danger to the 
public peace ; and the labours of Carey, Ward, and IMarsh- 
man had to bo carried on from the I)anish settlement of 
Serampiir on the Hughli. Idle or evil tongues thereupon 
spread through Southern India the report of a set design 
on the part of the English against the creeds and customs 
of their native subjects. The spirit of distrust and dis- 
affection thus engendered among the Sepoys was carefully 
fomented by the IMohammadans in Veil or, where Tippu’s 
fimily were allowed to dwell at no great distance from the 
Maisor frontier. One of the Sepoy regiments in that for- 
tress had been larg(dy recruited from the ranks of Tippu’s 
own army. 

In the early morning of the 10th eluly, 1800, the two 
native regiments at Vcllur rose in sudden mutiny, attacked 
the European barracks, where some 370 men of the 00th 
Foot were yet sleeping, poured volley after volley into their 
helpless victims, and shot down thirteen officers coming 

* The Sepoys were forbidden to wear earrings on parade, and were 
ordered to shave their chins, and exchange their turbans for a kind of 
otiako. 

U 
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out of tbeir rooms. Happily for the survivors, help was 
soon to reach them in their desperate need from the gar- 
rison of Arkot, eight miles off. At the head of a squadron 
of his 19th Dragoons and a few galloper guns, Colonel 
Gillespie rode at his best pace to the scene of massacre, 
blow oi)cn tlie gate of the fortress, and with the help of 
those inside dealt In^avy destruction on the niutiuecrs, 
hundreds of whom were shot, sabred, or taken prisoners. 
Of tlie G9th, however, ninety-live men and ollicers lay 
tload, and ninety- one wounded. Lord William Boutin ck. 
Governor of Madras, was summarily ordered homo with- 
out a hearing, as an abettor of Sir J. f 'radock in the 
measures which directly provoked so dire a disiistcr ; and 
the Maisor princes incurred no other penalty for their mis- 
chievous intrigues than a compulsory change of abode to 
Calcutta. 

In the following July Lord Minto, a statesman of some 
promise and of twelve months’ special experience at the 
Board of (\)ntrol, took his seat as Governor-General in 
the room of Barlow, transferred to IMadras. Enjoined to 
uphold the policy of peaceful isolation, he soon found 
cause to unlearn the h'ssons diuucd into his ears at home. 
The great Sikh louder, llanjit Singh, was (ilrcady seeking 
to extend his strong sway over the indopendont Sikh and 
Mussulman princes of Sirhiiid. Twice ^^ithin as matiy years 
ho had crossed the Satlaj in furtherance of his ambitious 
schemes. But at length the boldness of liis movements 
and the prayers of his intended victims for English aid 
decided Lord Minto to enforce the powers ascribed to him 
by the suppliant chiefs themselves. To this course ho 
was all the more strongly impelled by Buonaparte’s bril- 
liant successes in Europe, and the peace he had just con- 
cluded with the Russian Emperor. Mr. Charles Metcalfe, 
one of Lord Wellesley’s ablest pupils, was sent to talk over 
matters with the bold but clear-headed ruler of the Panjub; 
and when Ranjit Bingh would have shaken himself free 
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from English dictation by another raid across the Sailaj, 
Colonel Ochterlony marched to the protection of the 
Sirhind chiefs. Thanks to this movement and Metcalfe's 
patient firmness, a treaty was concluded in April, 1809, 
by which Ranjit Singh withdrew all claims to sovereignty 
over the Sikhs on the south btink of the Sailaj. At the 
same time the outposts of his new allies were advanced 
mull the Jamna to the borders of the Panjal). 

Other missions were despahdied about this time to the 
Shah of Persia and to Shah Shuj:i, brother and successor 
to Zaman Shah of Kabul. The latter came to nothing by 
reason of the Afghan monarch’s tlight from before the arms 
of his victorious brother/’' (k)]oind Malcolm’s second 
mission to Teheran for the purpose of thwarting French 
intrigues was forestalled by that of Sir JTarford Jones, 
sent out direct from England. The Shall, however, greeted 
Malcolm as an old fj’iond, and the rival envoys had bcconu! 
rivals only for the common good, wlum a ikuv ambassador 
was sent out from England to supersede them both. 

^Meanwhile Lord Minto had put forth a hand of power to 
save the Rajah of Bcnir from the attacks of the turbulent 
Rohilla chieftain Amir Khan, inIio, in Ilolkar’s name, Inid 
led out a host of armed frecbootc'rs to spread havoc 
through the fairest provinces of Central India. The 
invader was driven back to Tndbr, and his own capital 
occupied by Colonel Close. J>ut either from misjtlaced 
lenity or undue deference to the supposed desires of the 
India House, Lord Minto withdrew his troops from the 
conquered country, and the work which he had welLnigh 
completed had to bo taken np afresh on a larger scale by 
his successor. 

In the same year, 1809, a vigorous onslaught was made 
on the plague of piracy in Eastern waters. The chiefs of 
Koliipur and Sawantwuri were forced to surrender their 

The lion. Monntstuart Elphinstone, afterwards Governor of 
Bombay, was at the head of this mission. 
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ports on the Malabar coast, whence pirate vessels had long 
been wont to prey upon the smaller trading craft that 
passed within their reach. In the Persian Gulf, where 
swarmed the Arab pirates who had lately murdered the 
crew of an English merchant ship, a British force from 
Bombay beat up their chhd haunts, burnt their vessels, 
and stormed the great pirate stronghold of Kas-al-khaima. 

A like success rewarded Lord Minto’s efforts to protect 
English trade from the French privateers in Eastern 
waters. The island of Bourbon was captured with litthi 
loss in 1810, and before the year’s end the Mauritius also, 
after a brief struggle, submitted to our arms. The tui-n 
of Java came next. Its Butch possessors, aided by their 
French allies, made a gallant defence; but Gillespie’s 
timely daring and the strength of the army led by 8ir 
Samuel Achmuty soon overcame their resistance, and 
Java for a few years passed under the Company’s rule.'’' 

Meanwhile Sir George Barlow’s government had been 
harassed by an outbreak in Travankor and a serious mutiny 
among its own officers. The former was suppressed in the 
beginning of 1809, and the country placed under English 
management. The mutiny, which had been provoked by 
the Madras governor's headlong zeal in a good cause, and 
fanned by his ill-timed severity, blazed up to such a 
height that the officers at Seriugapatam turned their guns 
on the troops sent against them. At last, however, the 
mutineers returned to their senses. A few of the ring- 
leaders were cashiered or dismissed, and the remainder 
were glad to sign a pledge binding them to obey and 
support the government of Madras. Sir George Barlow 
was recalled. 

Not long after the conquest of Java, Lord Minto found 
himself confronted by a new foe. For some time past 
the Pindaris, a vast brotherhood of mounted freebooters, 
who were ready to fight under any standard for the chance 
* Sir Stamford Raffles was appointed Governor. 
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of nnbonnded plunder, had been playing a more and more 
})romincnt part in the wars of native princes. As Free 
Jjances, they had fought for the Pt'shwa at Panipat, had 
shared in the frequent struggles of the Siudias and Holkai's 
in Hindustan and Southern India, and made war on their 
own account with every native prince whose weakness at 
any moment seemed to invite attack. Dfiulat Kao Sindia 
himself was fain to purchase immunity from their plun- 
dering raids by the cession of se\eral districts to one of 
their most diiring leaders, Chitu, a Jilt by birth, and a 
robber from his earliest childhood. Another chief, the 
Kohilla Kharim Khan, had become a terrible thorn in 
Sindia’ s side before that potentate could succeed in crip- 
pling him. Amir Khan himself vas in league with the 
Pindaris, by whose help ho had risen to power. From the 
hills and glens of Central India thousands of armed ruf- 
fians sallied forth year after year in quest of plunder, 
sparing no cruelty to gain their ends, and widening the 
circle of their ravages with each new raid, until in 1811 
the smoke of their camp- tin's could be seen from Gaya 
and Mirzapiir. 

Had Lord Minto deemed himselhfree to act as he chose, 
this last outrage would have been speedily uvcuiged. But 
his hands were tied by the Court of Directors, and while 
lie was w-^aiting for leave to punish the Pindaris according to 
their deserts, the order for his recall — a measure forced 
upon the India House by the Prince Kegent — was already 
on its way to Calcutta. In October, 1813, he set sail for 
England, to enjoy the earldom which he had fairly earned ; 
and the Earl of Moira went out as Governor- General in 
his stead. 

Ill the course of the same year the question of renewing 
the Company’s charter, under fresh conditions, for another 
twenty years provoked some w^arm debates in Parliament. 
In vain did the Company and their friends plead for the 
maintenance of all the privileges secured to the former in 
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1793. Against them were arrayed the whole strength of 
Lord Castlcreagh’s ministry and tho growing influence of 
the trading classes throughout the country. The trade 
with India was thrown open to all Englishmen alike ; but 
the Company were allowed for twenty years longer to keep 
in tlieir own hands the solo right of trade wdth China. 
An English Bishop was appointed to the new-made see of 
Calcutta. In respect, however, of their political power, 
tho Company escaped tho doom which some of tho leading 
statesmen in England would have enforced against them 
even then. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MAKQUrS OF HASTINGS — 1 81 ;>-! {^29. 

Thk poaco which I^oid Minto had left bcluDd him was not 
to remain long unbroken. Among the legacies bequeathed 
to his successor was a deepening quarrel with the Gurkha 
rulers of Nipal, a long tract of Himalayan upland over- 
looking the fertile phiins and forests of Audh. In the 
course of four centuries the Rajput settlers in Nipal had 
brought under their sway the old Mongol dwellers in the 
hills, and out of their several conquests arose one Gurkha 
kingdom, whoso power in the nineteenth century was felt 
from the highlands of iJhotan to the banks of the Upper 
Satlaj. For some years past the Gurkhas had carried 
their inroads across the Audh frontier, even at last into 
the districts which the Nawab had ceded to Lord Wel- 
lesley. Lord Minto’s demands for restitution of the con- 
<piercd villages had been treated with contempt, and when 
Lord IMoira reached Calcutta, the quarrel was already 
swollen to a dangerous head. 

lie renewed the former demand in terms whoso meaning 
could not be mistaken. A murderous attack on the police 
at Botwal, in Ghorakpur, was the only yet decisive answer 
from Xhatmandu. In the autumn of 1814 a strong 
British force, in four columns, marched on as many points 
of the Nipalese frontier. The campaign, w^hich had been 
skilfully planned, was to be cruelly blundered in the pro- 
secution. Gillespie’s headlong valour before the hill-fort 
of Kalanga cost him his life, and involved his troops in 
heavy losses. Not till after a second assault, attended 
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with issues yet more fatal, did the remnant of the Gurkha 
garrison make their escape from a post no longer tenable. 
Gillespie’s successor wasted months in blockading another 
fort, which a little more energy would have placed much 
earlier in his hands. General Wood and General Marloy 
vied witli each other in losing great opportunities and 
Ihrowdng discredit upon the British name. But for 
Oclitcrlony’s successful advance from Ambala into the 
troubled sea of green hills about Simla, and his brilliant 
capture of Malaun, on the Upper Satlaj, from the ablest 
of the Gurkha leaders, Amar Singh, this first campaign 
against a foe weiik in numbers, but strong in native cou- 
rage and natural resources, would have ended in utter 
failure, if not in something worse. 

The capture of ]\Ialauii, however, following on Colonel 
Gardiner s successes in Almdra, changed the face of 
affairs, not only in Nipal, hut all over India. The native 
princes, who were all hut ready for one more struggle 
against the l^higlish power, drew back at the last moment 
from a course so dangerous to themselves ; and the 
Gurkha liajah of Nipal was about to make peace with 
Lord Moira, when the liery Amar Singh persuaded him to 
renew the war. It was not long, however, before he had 
reason to repent his rashness. Early in 1810, Sir Davi«l 
Ochterloriy, who had just gained his knighthood, marched 
at the head of a powerful ai*my on Khatmandu. After a 
brief hut vain resistance, the Gurkha Government saved 
their capital by signing a treaty which stripped them of 
nearly all their lowland possessions, turned Kamaun into 
an English province, and placed an English Resident, for 
the first time, at the Nipalese court. For his successful 
conduct of the wuir Lord Moira was created Marquis of 
Hastings. 

To thwart Maratha intrigues and punish Pindari aggres- 
sions was the Governor- General’s next aim. In spite of 
hindrances offered by his own council and the Court of 
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Directors, be set himself to revive and extend Lord Wel- 
lesley’s policy of securing peace and order throughout 
India by means of treaties, which placed one native prince 
after another in a kind of vfissalago to the paramount 
power that ruled from Fort William. Tlie Pathan ruler 
of Bhopal, in Malwa, claimed and received the formal 
protection of a power to which his successors have proved 
their loyalty under every trial. In 1810, Appa Sahib, the 
Ilegont of Berar, agreed to maintain a British contingent 
at his own cost. By means of a little timely compulsion, 
the able .and accomplished Elphinstone baffled for a while 
the ])lots which the Peshwa, Baji Bao, and his villainous 
accomplice, Trimbakji Danglia, had woven against their 
English allies. The treaty of June, 1817, left Lord Has- 
tings master of Bagar and Bundalkhand, while it bound 
the Peshwa to renounce his friend Trimbakji, his o^An 
claims to the headship of the Maratba League, to make no 
treaties with any other native prince, and to accept in all 
things the counsel and control of the Company's (loverji- 
ment. Hard as these terms may seem, there was no 
choice, averred Lord Hastings, between thus crippliiig a 
secret foe tind depriving him of the ciH>wn ho had fairly 
forfeited. 

Meanwhile Lord Hastings’ fearless energy had already 
saved the Rajputs of Jaipur from further sulfering Jit the 
hands of their Pathan oppressor, Amir Khan, and forced 
from Sindia himself a reluctant promise to aid in suppres- 
sing the Pimlari hordes, whose fearful ravages had at 
length been felt by the peaceful villagers in the Northern 
Sarkars. In the autumn of 1817 Hastings took tlie 
field at the head of an army wfflich, counting native con- 
tingents, mustered nearly 120,000 strong, with some 
300 guns. From east, west, north, and south, a dozen 
columns set forth to hunt down the merciless rufflans who 
had so long been allowed to harry the fairest provinces of 
India. In spite of the havoc wrought among our troops 
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by the great cholera outbreak of that year, and of a sudden 
rising among the Maratha princes for one last struggle 
'vvith their form(3r conquerors, our arms were everywhere 
successful against Marathas and Pmdaris alike. The 
latter, hunted into the hills and jungles of central India, 
found no safety anywhere except in small bodies and con- 
stant flight. Chitu, one of their boldest leaders, was 
chased from Hajputana into (lujarat, from Gujarat into 
Malwa, where for several montlis ht‘ ri)amed through the 
dense jungles with hardly a companion, until one day his 
body was found half-eaten by tigers in the heart of the 
Satpiira Hills. The other leaders were all slain or cap- 
tured, their followers dispersed, and the famous robber- 
league passed into a tale of yore. 

Not less swift and sure was the punishment dealt upon 
the Maratha leaders who joined the P(‘shwa in his sudden 
uprising against the British power. His late submission 
had been nothing but a mask for renewed plottings. 
Elphinstono, however, saw through tlui mask which had 
taken in the conliding Malcolm. Before the end of 
October an English regiment, summoned in hot haste from 
f^ombay, pitched its camp at Kirki, about two miles from 
Pima, beside the small Sepoy brigade already quartered 
there. In the first days of November Biiji Bao began to 
assume a bolder tone as his plans grew ripe for instant 
execution. On the 5th, a body of Mariithas attacked and 
destroyed the Bcsidoncy, which Elphinstone had quitted 
in the nick of time. A great Maratha army then marched 
forth to overwhelm the little garrison at Kirki, before fresh 
troops could come up to its aid from Sirur. Elphinstone, 
however, who know his foe, had no idea of awaiting the 
attack. Colonel Burr at once led out his men, not 3,000 
all told. A brilliant charge of Maratha horse was heavily 
repulsed by a Sepoy regiment, and the English steadily 
advancing drove the enemy from the field. 

A few days later General Smith, at the bead of a larger 
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force, advanced on Puna, occupied the city, and pursued 
the frightened Peshwa from place to place. The heroic 
defence of Karigaum, a small village on the Phima, by 
Captain Staunton and 800 Sepoys, with only tw’o light 
gnns, against 25,000 Marathas during a whole day, proved 
once more how nobly native troops could tight under 
English leading. " 

Happily for Slauntoii’s w'eary and diininislied band, 
Smith came up the next morning, and the desponding 
]\*slnva continued his retreat. Turn wlna-e Ijc w’ould, 
there w'as no rest for his jaded soldiers. !Muiiro with a 
weak force, partly of his own raising, headed liiin on his 
way to the Caniatic, took several of his strong places, and 
drove him northwards within reach of General Smith. 

On the 19th February, 1818, that officer overtook and 
routed the flying foe at the village of Ashti. Papu Gokla, 
tlie Peslnva’s staunchest and ablest follower, perished in 
the field, while covoidng the retreat of Jus cowardly master. 
For some weeks longer Buji Hao fled hither and thither 
before liis resolute pursuers. Put at length all hope for- 
sook him as the circle of escape gr(^w daily narrower ; and 
in the middle of IMay the gr(*at-grandson of Bahiji Yish- 
wanath yielded himself to Sir Jolin Malcolm at Indor, on 
terms far more liberal than he had any reason to expect. 
Even for the faithful few wffio still shared his fortunes due 
provision was made at his request. Ho himself spent the 
rest of his days a princely pensioner at Bithur, near 
Cawnporc ; but the sceptre wliich he and his sires had 
wielded for a hundred years passed into English hands, 
wdiile the Kajah of Satara, the long-neglected heir of the 
liouse of Sivaji, was restored to the nominal headship of 
the Maratha power. 

Meanwhile Appa Sahib, the usurping Rajah of Bcrar, 
had no sooner heard of the outbreak at Puna, than he, 

* Only three English officers remained unhurt out of eleven. Of the 
men 175 were killed and wounded. 
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too, like the Peshwa, threw off his mask. On the evening 
of the 21th November, 1817, his troops, to the number of 
18,000, sudchmly attacked the weak English and Sepoy 
force of 1,400 men with four guns, posted on the Sita- 
baldi Hills, outside Nagpur. A terrible fight for eighteen 
hours ended in the repulse of the assailants, with a loss to 
tne victors of more than 300 men and twelve officers. A 
few weeks later Nagpur itself was occupied after another 
fignt. Even then the liajah might have kept his throne, 
for liis conquerors were merciful and hoped the best. 
But they hoped in vain. It was not long before Appa 
Sahib, cauglit out in fresh intrigues, was sent off a pri- 
soner towards Allahabad. Escaping from his captors, he 
wandered about the country for several years, and died at 
Labor a pensioner on the bounty of Hanjit Singh. 

The house of Holkar had also paid the penalty of its 
rash resistance to our arms. After the murder of Tulsi 
r>hai, llegcnt of Indor, by the chiefs of her own army, in 
1817, they spurned all Malcolm's offers of peace, and from 
a strong position at Mahidpur, on the banks of the Sipri, 
awaited the attack of a Madras column led by Sir Thomas 
1 lislop. Under a withering fire from the Maratha guns 
llislop’s Sepoys crossed the river in the face of 20,000 
fijes, and carried all before them with the bayonet, after a 
hard struggle which cost the victors 778 men. Sixty- 
three guns with all the camp stores fell into their hands. 
On the 6th January, 1818, the young Holkar was glad 
to sign a treaty which x>laced him and his heirs under 
English protection iit the cost of his ind(ipcndence and of 
some part of his realm. Luckily for himself, Sindia 
had remained quiet, if not quite loyal, throughout this 
last struggle between the English and his Maratha kins- 
folk. 

Thus in one short and decisive campaign, the great 
Maratha power, which had survived the slaughter of 
Panipat, fell shattered to pieces by the same blow which 
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crushed to the Pindaris, and raised an English merchant- 
company to the paramount lordship of all India. The last 
of the Peshwas had ceased to reign, the Pajah of Berar 
was a discrowned fugitive, the Eajah of Satara a king 
only in name, while Bindia, Holkar, and the Nizdm 
wore dependent princes who reigned only by sufierance of 
an English Governor-General at Calcutta. Tlic Moghal 
Empire lingered only in the palace of Delili ; its former 
viceroy, the Nawab of Audh, was our olx'dituit vassal ; 
the haughty princes of llajputana bowed their necks, 
more or less cheerfully, to the yoke of masters merciful as 
Akhar and mightier tlian Aiirangzib. Jlanjit Singh him- 
self cultivat(id the goodwill of those powerful neighbours 
who had sheltered the Bikhs of Bii'hind from liis ambitious 
inroads. With the final overthrow of the Maratlias a new 
reign of peace, order, and general progress bi'gan for 
peoples who, during a hundred and fifty years, had lived 
in a ceaseless whirl of anarchy and armed strife. 

With the capture of Asirgarh in April 1810, the figliting 
in Southern India came to an end. The country con- 
([uered from the Peshwa was placed under the fostering 
<*arc of Mouiitstuart Elphinstonc, avIio afterwards, as 
Governor of liombay, completed the liealing work which 
lie and his able subalterns had begun from Jh'ina. Sir 
Thomas Munro, one of the ablest sohllor-stait^smen of his 
time in India, became ere long Governor of Madras, and 
reformed the land-revenue system of that Presidency in 
accordance with the h'ssons lie had learned in tlie Ceded 
Districts."' About the same time Mr. Holt Mae.konzio 
entered on the task of reassessing the land in the Nortli- 
Wostern Provinces, on the basis of a settlement lu'ither 
with the Pay at as in Madras, nor with the Zamindar as in 
Bengal, but with the head-man of every village community. 

* The Hivyatwari system, of which Munro was the chief advocate, 
was, broadly speaking, a yearly settlement of the land-revenue with 
eadx rayat or cultivator. 
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Til OrisRn, on the other hand, a popular outbreak, caused 
by excessive demands for land-revenue, had to bo put dovrn 
by force, and the assessments to bo curtailed by nearly 
one- half. 

Free at length from warlike cares, Lord Hastings threw 
himself with unflagging zeal into the task of governing his 
broad dominions. His great capacity for hard work vras 
enhanced by a tlioi’ough mastery of details and the liberal 
s])irit of liis nuaisures for the good ol his native? snt)jecTs. 
Ho helped to found schools for the teaching of nrtiv^ 
children and 3'ouths. A native newspaper — the first of its 
kind — started by the Berampiir ^fission, received bis 
steady support. The English ])rcss in India b(?caine fur a 
time practically free. Ho restored tlio canal which had 
once supplied Dehli wdth water from the lip])cr Jamna. 
C.iilciitta itself was sweetened with broad streets and 
shady squares, juid adorned with a noble strand. In IRE), 
with the help of Sir Stamford llafllcs, ho made up for tJio 
loss of dava, given back to the Dutch, by purchasing from 
its native ruler the neighbouring island of Singapore. 
His own example did much to raise the tone of the Indian 
services, and to strengthen their hold on the goodwill of 
the people at largo. 

The only cloud ujion these later years was caused by 
the embarrassed state of the Nizam’s affairs. The great 
banking firm of Palmer & Co. had become a power at 
Haidariibud -- apower wdiich Sir Charles Metcalfe at length 
pronounced so dangerous, that Lord Hastings wais com- 
pelled to step in betw^een the impoverished Nizam and his 
more and more grasping creditors. The claims of the 
former to a yearly tribute for the Northern Sarkars were 
wiped out for ever by the payment of a large sum down, 
most of which w^ent to extinguish the loans due to tiic 
English bankers. A year afterwards the house of Palmer 
& Co. stopped payment, while the Nizam appears to lia\o 
reaped no lasting good from a compromise which placed 
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him more than ever at the mercy of his turbulent barons, 
and of native usurers far less scrupulous than those from 
whom he had been rescued. 

Lord Hastings’ services to the Company were crowned 
by his marked success in matters of finance. In spite of 
costly wars and other sources of increased outlay, the 
Indian revonues before his retirement were yielding a 
yearly surplus of two millions, and the Conijiany’s credit 
stood at a premium of fourteen per cent. All this, liow- 
(‘ver, adtlcd to his former deserts, failed to avert from 
Lord Hastings the attacks which awaited him on his 
return to England in 1823. The coolness of the India 
l^oard became open liostility in the Court of Pro])rietors, 
whoso vote of vii’tual censure for his conduct in the affairs 
of Palim'r (V). was only softemod hv his acquittal of any 
corrupt int(;ni. It was not till aft<'r his death in 1827 
that the India House made some ammuls foi* its past un- 
fairness by voting tlio payment of ,€20,000 to his son. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LORD AMnEKST AND T^ORD WILLIAM IIKXTINCK — 1823 "1835. 

l\;u tlie next few months after the departure of liord 
J fastings, the government of Britisli India rested in the 
hands of ISIr. Adam, senior member of the Calcutta Coun- 
cil. His rule was chielly memorable for the harsli treat- 
ment of Mr. Silk Ihickingham, the able and independent 
founder of the Calcutta Journal^ %Yhose comments on 
official acts and persons ju’ovokod Lord Hastings’ narrow- 
minded successor to decree his banishment and virtual 
ruin. The press of India, as if unfit to exercise its new- 
born fi-eedom, was once more placed under close super- 
vision by a ruler bred in the despotic traditions of other 
days. Meanwhile the sudden death of Lord Londonderry 
-- the Lord Castlcreagh of earlier times — had determined 
Canning, tlio Governor-General elect, to resume his place 
in the English Ministry, instead of giving India the bene- 
fit of his commanding talents. At hmgth Ijord Amherst, 
the late ambassador to China, wais appointed to the vactwit 
post, and reached Calcutta on the 1st August, 1828. 

His arrival i)roved to be the forerunner of a new war. 
The conquest of Assam by the Burmese in 1822 had 
inflamed the ambition of a power which, from small begin- 
nings, had in the last seventy years established its sway 
over the neighbouring provinces of Arakan, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim. The successors of Alompra had oven begun 
to dispute our right to various provinces of Bengal ; and 
au insolent letter to Lord Hastings in 1818 — so insolent 
Uiat ho treated it as a mere forgery — was ere long fol- 
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lowed by an inroad into Kaebar. At length, in 1828, 
English forbearance gave way before a Barman attack 
upon Bhapuri, a British island off the Arakan coast. It 
was soon recovered by a British force ; but the warnings 
addressed to the Court of Ava were answered only by the 
despatch of Maha liandula, the gi'eat Burman general, 
with an army intended for the conquest of Bengal and the 
capture of the Governor- General himself. 

In February, 1824, Lord Amherst declared war in his 
turn against the insolent barbarians who had mistaken 
forbearance for fear. Bandula’s progress in Bengal was 
soon checked. Before the middle of May a strong force 
from Madras, under Bir Ai’chibald Campbell, captured 
with unexpected case the important town of Rangoon, 
near the mouth of the Irawadi. After the long inaction 
caused by the heavy rains of a tropical summer — inaction 
relieved only by the capture of several places on the 
Tenasserim coast, and of a few stockades near Rangoon — 
Camphell’s army marched out to attack Bandiila, who 
barred the way inland with 60,000 of his rabble warriors, 
mostly entrenched behind strong stockades. By the middle 
of December the last of these had been carried, and the 
boastful Burman retired with all haste to his stockaded 
fortress of Donahyii, forty miles up the Irawadi. The 
repulse of a weak brigade from this place in Marcli of the 
following year was retrieved by its capture in April, under 
the eyes of (^ampbell himself, who brought back his troops 
and heavy guns betimes to Cotton’s aid.'*' Before the end 
of April, Prome its(4f, the capital of Lower Burmah, was 
occupied by an English garrison, and the Burmese began 
to treat for peace. 

By this time Colonel Richards had driven the Burmese 
out oi Assam, and gained firm possession of its capital, 
Itangpur. On the other hand an attempt to reach Mani- 

* The death of Bandiila daring the attack centributed gi‘eatly to 
Campbell's success. 
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pur from Kacliur bad been utterly baffled by the bardabips 
of a inarch in the rainy season through an unbroken suc- 
cession of steep biils and hollows, covered with pathless 
forests and beset with deep quagmires. Yet more disas- 
trous was General Morrison’s march from Chittagong into 
Arab .in in Precious time was lost upon the road ; 

the May rains involved a halt at the town of Arakan ; and 
tlio subsequent sickness among our troops slew one- fourth 
of the whole number, and disabled nearly all the rest. 
The country was conquered, but of the 10,000 men who 
invaded it, very few wwe lit for duty wlien the order 
came for their return home. 

Once more, towards the end of 182o, Sir A. Campbell 
moved out against the Burmese, for their haughty monarch 
would not yet stoop to make peace on the only terms 
which Campbell was empowered to offer. After carrying 
a few more stockades and routing a fresh Burman army 
near Prome, the English general marched on to Yandabu, 
within sixty miles of Ava itself. At length the king, fairly 
frightened, agreed to purchase peace by the cession of 
Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim, and the payment of a 
million sterling towards the expenses of a war which had 
cost the victors nearly thirteen millions. Even at that 
price, however, the conquered provinces have proved well 
worth the conquering. The rice of Arakan and the tea of 
Assam are important staples of Indian commerce ; and 
the goods that pass through Maulmain, the chief port of 
Tenasserim, already amount in value to nearly a million 
a-year. 

One sad incident sprang out of this prolonged and mis- 
managed war. The Madras Sepoys went cheerfully across 
the sea to light the new enemy, but their high*caste 
brethren of Bengal, with their religious dread of the 
“black water,” could only be forwarded to the field by land. 
Several regiments had already started in 1824, and others 
were awaiting the order to start. But the arrangements for 
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tlioli' mircli involved them in expenses to which they had 
never been accustomed. The news from the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, magnified by distance and transmission 
from mouth to moiitli, struck terror into the hearts of tlic 
Sepoys waiting for their turn at Barrackpore. Their 
reasonable complaints unheeded by the Government, they 
began to nurse all kinds of unreasonable fancies. They 
believed that Government, in default of baggage-cattle, 
was about to carry them to Bangoon by sea. Discontent 
soon ripened into open mutiny, in which the 47th liegi- 
ment took the lead. Its officers, new to their men, for the 
whole native army had just been remodelled, failed to 
check tlic mutinous spirit which now found vent in open 
refusals to attend parade. On the morning of the 2nd 
November, the 47th Kegimont wore confronted by the 
troops which Sir Edward Paget, the Commandcr-in>Chief, 
had brought up overnight to Barrackpore. The Sepoys, 
like passionate children, refused cither to march or to 
ground their arms. The tw'o English regiments wheeled 
aside to let the guns come forward, ready loaded with 
grape. At the first discharge, tlie frightened Sepoys cast 
away their unloaded muskets, and fled like scared sheep, 
followed by the troopers of the body-guard. A good 
many were shot down, sabred, or drowned in the Hughli ; 
the ringleaders were afterwards sentenced to death or 
hard labour ; and the regiment itself was struck off the 
list of the Bengal army. There was no more mutiny for 
many years to come ; but the verdict of a court of inquiry 
betokened the general sympathy with men whose un- 
soldicrly outbreak had been largely owing to their mas- 
ters’ own fault. 

While the Burmese war was j'ot on foot, the growing 
insolence of the new Rajah of Bhartpur had led to a 
second siege of that renowned fortress, with happier issues 

♦ The mutiny,” said the Court, “ was an ebullition of despair at 
being compelled to march without the means of doing so.” 

X 2 
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than those of 1805. In December, 1825, 20,000 men, 
with a hundred guns, marched out under Lord Combermere 
— the Sir Stapylton Cotton of the Peninsular war — and 
the fortress which Durjan Sal had deemed impregnable, 
and cn which our heaviest guns could make no impres- 
sion, was (‘arri(‘(l by storm aflcr a wide gap in its defences 
had been opened by the bursting of a great mine, on the 
18th January. Durjan Sal atoned for his rashness with 
the forfeiture of his realm, which was handed over to the 
nepliew he had supplanted ; and the dismantling of Bhart- 
piir itself once more, proclaimed to the native princes the 
irresistible, if sometimes dormant, strength of their new 
masters. 

In 1827 the East India Company lost one of their ablest 
servants, and Madras her most popular governor, by the 
death of Sir Thomas Munro. In the same year Elphin- 
stoTio w’as succeeded in Bombny by the soldier-statesman, 
Sir John Malcolm. It was in 1820 that lloginald llober, 
the scholarly, pious, gentle, and justly-bclovod Bishop of 
Calcutta, passed aw^ay to his rest, after three years of un- 
wearied lalunir throughout a diocese then comprising tlio 
whole of British India. In this year also died Daulat Kao 
Siiidia, leaving his dominions to bo ruled by his widow, in 
the name of her adopted son, Jaiikaji Sindia. About the 
same time the government of Nag|3ur w^as handed over to 
its young Rajah, whose subjects soon found cause to regret 
the change of rulers. The death of the gallant Ochtcrlony 
in 182G had led to the removal of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
from Haidarabad to Dehli, and the good effect of his wise 
counsels soon passed aw’ay from the feeble government of 
the Nizam. After a farewell progress through the upper 
provinces, Lord Amherst himself retired from office and 
from India in Fcbniarv, 1828. 

Lord Amherst was succeeded by that Lord William 
Bentinck w'hosc career as Governor of Madras had closed 
so abruptly after the mutiny of Vollor. Coming out again 
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to India full of humane intentions, and charged with strict 
orders to keep down the public expenses, he liad the good 
fortune to achieve his twofold mission during a period of 
general peace. Before the end of 1829 he had issued the 
decree which made Satti, or widow-burning, thenceforth 
punishable as murder throughout British India. In the 
following year he began a merciless war against the Thags, 
a brotherhood of secret murderers who, in the name of 
their goddess Kali, were wont to strangle in lonely places 
the unwary travellers whom they had agreed to rob. The 
task of hunting dowm these ruffians was enU*usted to the 
active Major Sleeman, 'who, aided by a staff of picked 
subordinates, and the clues supplied by one of their own 
number, tracked them into their secret haunts, caught 
several thousands of them in a few years, and succeeded 
in utterly suppressing their dreadful trade. 

In unwilling obedience to orders from England, Lord 
William Bentinck carried out the ungracious task of cut- 
ting down the pay of his native troops in Bengal. Officers 
and men were alike indignant at a measure which seemed 
to them a wanton breacli of faith, a measure which applied 
only to the stations nearest Calcutta. But the Court of 
Directors paid no heed to their just complaints, and Lord 
William Bentinck saw no 'way of shirking the enforcement 
of a cheese-paring thrift which saved bis masters about 
twenty thousand a-year, and rendered himself for a time 
the worst abused Englishman in all India. In curtailing the 
allowances of civil servants, his lordship acted with much 
less reluctance, and his masters with better excuse. An- 
other of his reforms laid him open to just censure : the 
abolition of flogging in the native army, while the punish- 
ment was still retained for our white troops, did honour to 
his humanity at the expense of his political foresight. 

His humanity was employed to better purpose in open- 
ing to the natives those higher ranks of the civil service 
from which Lord Cornwallis had shut them out. Native 
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judges sat once more in civil courts ; native Christians 
were encouraged to take office ; and the old Hindu laws of 
inheritance were shorn of the provisions which virtually 
forbade the descent of Hindu property to heirs of another 
creed. Some useful reforms were made in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the native languagt^s of India sup- 
planted Persian in the courts of law. A medical college 
for the natives was founded in Calcutta, and the study of 
Western loro and science was encouraged by the introduc- 
tion of English teaching into the Btate- aided schools — a 
measure largely duo to the zeal of such men as Mr. 
Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

In 1833 Lord Bcntinck gave the word for a revised 
settlement of the North-Western Pnninccs on the Iith's 
laid out in 1822. Under the able load of Mr. Jlobert 
Mertins Ihrd, the work of surveying and reassessing the 
land of a province larger than England and Wales, and 
more populous than Great Britain, was carried through in 
<*ight years, with all the care and thoroughness demanded 
for the survey c)f a private estate. The trade of the 
country received a new impulse from Lord Bentinck’s 
efforts in its behalf. In 1830, English steamers, built at 
Calcutta, made their way for the first time up the Ganges 
to Baniiras and Allahabad. The same year also witnessed 
the successful voyage of a Government steamer, the “Hugh 
Lindsay,” from Bombay to Suez, at the top of the Bed 
Sea. Had Lord Bentinck's efforts to shorten the journey 
from England to India been promptly seconded by the 
Court of Diiectors, twelve years would not have been lost 
in following up the issues of an experiment which marked 
out the Isthmus of Suez as the best available road for the 
Indian mails. 

In his dealings with native princes. Lord William Bcn- 
tinck combined the utmost forbearance with a certain 
share of firmness on fit occasions. The Bajah of Jodpur 
was replaced on the throne from which his rebellious 
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barons Inid ousted him. The mother of tl)e young Sindia 
was hidden to hand over the reins of government to her 
son. In the affairs of Jaipur and Bhopal, the Governor- 
General declined to interfere for the maintenance of order 
and the protection of their rightful lords. But the reck- 
less and incapable Nawab of Audh was sharply rebuked 
for his shortcomings, and plainly warned against persist- 
ence in misrule. An armed force under General Fraser 
was sent to })uiiish the refractory Bajah of Kiirg, and his 
little state was brought under English rule. Kachar was 
annexed on the death of its childish ruler. A serious 
outbreak in Maisor, provoked by the misrule of its in- 
capable Kajah, had to bo put down by a strong force from 
Madras ; and the power which he had abused, in spite of 
re[)eated warnings, passed into Finglish hands, in accord- 
ance with the terms laid down by l^ord Wellesley. 

A rising of Mohamniadan fanatics at Baraset, not far 
from Calcutta, disturbed the peace of the empire in 18 B 1 . 
Inflamed by the preacliing of one Titu Mir, a disciple of 
Saiyid Ahmad, founder of the new Wahabi sect in the 
Panjab, proclaimed a holy war against the infidels 
in Bengal, and launched into all manner of outrages on 
their Hindu neighbours. Their suppression was followed 
in the next year by a rising among the Kols, an aboriginal 
race in the hills of Western Bengal. These rude foresters 
fell upon the Hindu settlers and underlings whose en- 
croachments and hard dealings had aroused their WTath ; 
and many fields w^ere wnisted, villages burnt, and people 
slain, before tlie revolt w^as put dowm, and their country 
placed under a special commissioner. A few years earlier, 
the brave young soldier, Outram, had reclaimed the Bhil 
tribes in the forests of Khandesh from a state of lawless 

♦ In 1827 Saiyid Ahmad attacked Peshdwar, which Ranjit Singh 
had lately won from the Afghans. The attack was renewed in 18:10 
with more succesg, but he was soon dnven out again, and was slain in 
Kashmir in 1831 by the Sikh troops. 
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savagery Into or.o of peaceful industry and loyal sub- 
mission to our rale. 

About the same time Captain Hall was engaged in 
taming the Mairs who inhabited the hills of Mairwiira, on 
the borders of Ajmir. Another wild race, the Khands of 
Gumsar in the Northern Barkars, was being gradually 
weaned by the labours of Captains Campbell and Mac- 
pherson from the time-honoured practice of manuring 
their fields with the flesh of human beings ofiered up as 
a sacrifice to the Earth-goddess. Noble efforts were also 
made by several of our countrymen, with the warm cn- 
souragement of Lord William Bentiuck, to check the pre- 
valence of female infanticide among the Bajput tribes in 
various parts of India. But a practice born of caste - 
pride, and of hard social customs which forbade the mar- 
riage of a Rajput girl with one of lower rank, which made 
her marriage with an equal ruinously expensive, and 
which exposed her to the deep disgrace of remaining 
unmarried, was not to bo uprooted all at once ; and the 
good work begun by Mr. Duncan in the first years of this 
century was very far from completion when Lord Bentinck 
left India. 

Meanwhile, however, the results of hvo wars between 
Russia and Persia had made Russian influence supremo 
at Teheran,'*" and reawakened among English statesmen 
those fears of coming danger to India which Lord Wel- 
lesley’s and Lord Miiito's efforts had lulled to sleep. It 
was resolved to send a mission to Ranjit Singh by way of 
the Indus, with the twofold object of strengthening our 
relations with an old and useful ally, and of bringing the 
Amirs of Sindh wuthin the pale of Anglo-Indian diplomacy. 
The Talpur chiefs from Baluchistan, who had wrested 
Sindh from the Afghans in 1786, did all they dared to 
thwart the policy of their English neighbours ; hut Lieu- 

♦ The treaty of Tuikomanchai in 1828 had given Russia a large 
Blice of Persian territory in addition to the conquests of 1812. 
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tenant Burnes succeeded in passing up the Indus and 
delivering his presents to the ruler of the Panjab.*^ Ranjit 
Singh received him with open arms, and the good results 
of their friendly intercourse were followed up by a formal 
interview between the ambitious Sikh and the Governor- 
General at Rupar, on the Upper Satlaj, in the same year. 
Sixteen thousand of his best soldiers, drilled by French 
and Italian ollicers, attended the former to the place of 
meeting, while a choice brigade of English troops dis- 
charged the like duty for Lord William Bentinck. 

With his usual good sense, the great Sikh ruler fell in 
with the views of his English ally, and Shaikarpur, for 
which he had been hankering, was saved to the Amirs of 
Sindh. The treaties concluded with him find the Amirs 
opened up the Indus and the Sathy for the first time to 
English trade, and the Maluirajah of Ltihor found fresh 
employment for his restless soldiery in resisting the at- 
tempts of the Afghan, Dost Moliammad, to regain posses- 
sion of Peshawar. 

At length in March, 1885, Lord William Bentinck 
sailed for England, leaving behind him the memory of a 
wise, humane, and successful governoiv who had made 
the welfare of his subjects his foremost aim, struck heavy 
blows at barbarous usfiges, reformed tho civil service, 
encouraged modern enterprise, and restoi’ed tlio Indifiii 
revenues to a state of health. The last years of his rulo 
were memorable for the debates in the English Parliament 
which issued in the extinction of the Company’s last re- 
maining privileges in respect of trade. With the renewal 
of their charter in 1888 for another twenty years, tho 
China monopoly ceased to exist, and the trade with 
Chinese ports was thrown open to Englishmen of every 
class. From that time also our countrymen became free 
to settle and buy lands in any part of India, while no 

* He was accompanied by CapUiin Wood of the Indian navy, who 
afterwards explored the sources of the Oxus, 
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native could any longer be debarred from piibiic office ()y 
reason of liis religion, birthplace, colour, or descent. Tiie 
legislative control of the Governor-General in Council over 
the minor governments was for the first time secured I)y 
the same act, and an English lawyer of acknowledged 
repute was added as a fourth member to the Calcutta 
(Council. The first holder of this new office was IVIr. 
Macaulay, the brilliant essayist and historian of a later 
day, whose Indian labours wore long afterwards to bear 
rich fruit in the i)cnal code fiist draftea by his own 
hands. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOUD AUCKLAND — 1830-1842. 

Mr. Mountetuart Elpiiinstoke having declined on ilie 
flea of ill-liealth to take Lord Williani l^entinck’s place, 
the Government of India was for a time entrusted to the 
able hands of Sir Charles IMotcalfe. But his very first 
iiioasure, the passing of an Act which made the press of 
India as free as it is in England, gave such deep ollence to 
the Court of Directors, that all liis past services were for- 
gotten ; and the Government of IMadras, which liad just 
fallen vacant when Lord Auckland went out to India, was 
refused to one whom the directors a few months before 
would have confirmed in his acting appointment, if tiu^y 
could. Ill March, 1830, Lord Auckland reached Calcutta, 
and soon afterwards Sir Charles exchanged the service of 
the Company for a useful and distinguished career under 
the Crown. 

The first two years of Lord Auckland’s rule were 
marked by nothing more important than his intm feronce at 
Lucknow on behalf of the riglitful heir to the throne of 
Audh, against a rival set up by the widow of the late 
Nawab. In 1839 the intrigues of the Rajah of 8atiii‘a, 
whom Lord Hastings had restored to freedom and kingly 
honours, were brought to a final stop by his dethronement 
and removal to Banaras. 

By this time, however. Lord Auckland’s policy had 
committed India to a war, whose ultimate fruits were to 
he gathered amidst vain regrets for the loss of many lives, 
millions of money, and much of our national honour. In 
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1837 Captain Barnes, Lord Auckland’ s envoy, was kindly 
received at Kabul by Dost Molnimmad, the Barakzai chief, 
who had avenged his brother’s cruel death by overturning 
the dynasty of Zaman Shah. Not content with governing 
the unruly Afghans, Dost Mohammad was eager to enlist 
our aid in his efforts to recover the rich Peshawar valley 
from the Sikhs. A Kussian emissary was then at Kjibul. 
The English envoy’s mind was sedulously filled with 
w'arnings of the danger which threatened India from llus- 
sia’s nrogn^ss in the East. But Bunios’s errand was 
purely commercial : and Lord Auckland answered 
Amir’s overtures by a plain demand for the dismissal of 
his llussian visitor, and a fiat refusal to aid him in any 
way against our Sikh ally. 

Meanwhile the Shah of Persia, with the help of Russian 
money and Russian olficers, was laying siege to Herat, the 
Gate of Afghanistan. Dost Mohammad’s brothers, the 
princes of Kandahar, were treating for a Persian alliance ; 
and the Amir of Kabul himself was ere long turning to the 
same quarter for the help denied him from Simla. In 
tliis state of aflairs Lord Auckland chose the very worst of 
the courses which la}^ open to him. Ho resolved to aid 
Shah Shuja in recovering the kingdom from which ho had 
been more than once expelled by Dost Mohammad. By a 
treaty concluded with the royal exile and Ranjit Singh he 
bound himself to support the latter in his efforts to replace 
the imbecile Shah Shuja on the tlirone of liis father, 
Ahmad Shah. In the teeth of every argument, of warn- 
ings from every quarter against the folly of waging an un- 
provoked war at such a distance from his own frontier, in 
a barren and difficult country peopled with hardy, warlike 
mountaineers, Lord Auckland prepared to assemble an 
army for the invasion of Afghanistan. The Calcutta 
Council, the Court of Directors, nearly all the foremost 
statesmen in both countries, every one, in short, except 
Lord Auckland, his secretaries, a number of young Indian 
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orricevH cacrcr for distinction or adventure, and Sir John 
Hobhouse, President ot tlie Hoard of Control, was ii gainst 
a move not more impolitic than anjust. l>iit the Govoruor- 
General had taken it into his head that Ptussian intrigues 
could bo thwarted only by the dethronement of Dost 
IMoliammad ; nor could even the successful defence cf 
Herat by the daring Lieutenant Pottlnger avail to turn 
him from his purpose. The treaty with Ibinjit Bingh had 
pledged the English to helj) Shah Shuja with nothing 
more than money and Englisli officers, and all clanger on 
the side of Persia had been removed hy tlie retreat of tlic 
Persian army from Herat. Shah Shuja himself liad no 
wish to reappear among his former subjects as a king w'ho 
owed his crown to Jlritish bayonets. Hut I^ord Auckland 
had made up Ins mind to act vitli vigour, and before the 
end of November, 1888, tlie “ Army of the Indus ” lay en- 
camped on the sandy plain of Fiibzpur. 

For some time all wont swimmingly enough. The 
Amirs of Sindh were coerced into forwarding the designs 
of the Governor- General. From Karachi and Firozpiir 
the two divisions of the invading army lield their way 
towards the passes in the Bulaiman Hills, wliich lead from 
the Sindh frontier into Afghanistan. The long march 
through dreary deserts and dangerous cbdiles was accom- 
plished painfully but successfully under the supremo com- 
mand of Sir John Keane, Before the end of April, 1830, 
Shah Shuja at the head of his owm troops liad entered 
Kandahar, whore early in the following month ho 
joined by both divisions of Keane’s army. 

After a rest of some w'oeks the army resumed its 
march. On the 22nd July the gates of the strong fortress 
of Ghazni were blown in by our engineers, and the place 
itself stormed by a l)old rush w'iTi little loss to the victors. 
Dost Mohammad sued for peace, but the offer of a digni- 
fied retreat on Indian ground was spurned by a king who 
had ruled his subjects wuth marked ability for more than 
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ten years ; and he fled, hotly pursued by Oatram, to the 
wilds of iJamiiin. On the 7tli August his victorious rival 
rode through the streets of Kabul, escorted by British 
troops, amidst the silence or the muttered curses of the 
people he had not seen for thirty years, to his palace- 
citadel the Bala liissiir. 

Meanwhile the Sikh and Afghan force under Coloiud 
Wade had won its way from Peshawar through theKhaibar 
Pass to Jalalabad, reaching Kabul on the 3rd September. 
Banjit Singh himself, the old one-eyed “ Lion of the Pan- 
jiib,” had dital in June at Tiuhor, after a masterful reign of 
about forty years, leaving his sceptre in the nerveless hands 
of his son Karak Singh. Thus far the army of the Indus 
had done its work ; and the honours showered on Lord 
Auckland, Sir John Keane, Colonel Wade, Mr. Macnagh- 
ten, and other chief actors in tlic late events, mai’kcd the 
high if not excessive value placed on their deserts. In 
September the Bombay troops began their homeward 
inarch, ca])turing on their way the town of Khelat, whoso 
Baluchi master had been caught intriguing against Shah 
Shujii’s allies. Some ten thousand Bengal troops re- 
mained behind to garrison the chief places in Afghanistiin, 
while the care of our political interests was made over 
to Lord Auckland’s Chief Secretary, Sir William Mac- 
naghten. 

For some time longer matters in the conquered country 
went on as smoothly as could be desired. Dost Moham- 
mad, hunted from jJace to place, yielded himself a 
prisoner to Sir William IMacnaghten in November, 1840, 
and withdrew to India on a handsome pension. A few 
disturbances about Kandahar, Khelat, and elsewhere, were 
easily suppressed. In 1811, however, the storm of popular 
discontent began to blow more meaningly, A great rising 
among the Khilji tribes near Kandahar was quelled only 
after two battles and much loss of life. Later in the year 
they rose again, attacked our convoys, and spread the 
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flame of revolt from the Khaibar to Kabul. Sale’s brigade 
on its way to India fell back to Jalalabad. The Afghan 
liatred of the infidel, led hy tin* loose behaviour of English 
otUccrs towards Afghan women, could no longer contain 
itself. At length, in the beginning of November, Mac- 
naghten and Sir Alexander Burnes, who had been knighted 
for his many services, were roughly awakened from their 
dreams of a security in which cloarer-siglited othcers had 
long ceased to believe. 

On the morning of the 2ud, Buriu's was attacked and 
murdered in his own house liy a moh of furious Afghans, 
in rc'venge for tlie olfence he had given an Afghan noble. 
No effort, worth the naming, was made either by ^lac- 
naghten or the English ofTiccn-s who commanded in the 
cantonments to save their hol])less countryman, or to 
avenge his death. The insurrection, wliicli might easily 
have been quelled at once, spread fast and far. Tn the 
teeth of every military dictate the Bala llissar was left to 
the sole charge of Shah Shuja, and live thousand English 
soldiers and Sepoys were shut up in a weak cantonment, 
while swarms of well-armed Afghans cut olf their chief 
supplies, and heat back the troops sent out to dislodge 
them. The blundering of the leaders cowed their men, 
the supplies ran short, the sharp Afghan winter was set- 
ting in, and the enemy grew bolder day by day. l\Iac- 
naghten did his best to avert by diplomacy the disastrous 
issues of bis own blindness and of General Elpbinstone’s 
unfitness for such a need, fhit English honesty was no 
match for Afghan cunning. On the 11th J)ecember it was 
agreed that all our troops should be allowed to quit the 
country, the Afghans finding supplies and carriage for that 
purpose ; that Dost Mohammad should be set free ; and 
that the Kabul garrison should march out in three days, 
leaving four officers as hostages in the hands of Akbar 
Khan, the son of Dost Mohammad, and the acknowledged 
leader of his revolted countrymen. A more disgraceful 
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treaty had never pei baps been signed by Englishmen ; but 
Macmighten, a brave man of soldierly instincts — he had 
once been a soldier himself — saw no other means of escape 
from utter ruin, and the word went forth for the evacua- 
tion of all our strong places in Afghanistan. 

Days passed however, and still the promised supplies 
were not forthcoming. In despair Macnaghten strove by 
secret negotiations to sow discord among the Afghan 
leaders. Akbar Khan got scent of what was passing, and 
laid a trap into which the ill-fated envoy fell but too 
readily. At the interview to which he had ])een invited 
on the 28rd Deiuunher, the olficors who wont with him 
were suddenly seized by sonu^ (d Akbar’s iiien, and Mac- 
naghten himself, aft(‘r a short struggle with the angry 
chief, was shot dead h}^ Akbar’s own hand. The deed ap- 
pears to have been done upon the spur of the moment, 
and it is only fair to suppose that the seizure rather than 
the death of so im})ortant a loader was the real object of 
his murderer’s attack. 

Not an effort was made to avenge Macnaghten’s death. 
Matters only grow from bad to worse. H'hore was no lack 
of brave hearts and cool heads in the luckless garrison, 
but the folly or the helplessness of their leaders would 
have paralysed the bravest troops. In vain did Pottingor 
urge a stand for life or death in the Bala Hissar. The 
negotiations were resumed, and Afghan insolence rose 
with each fresh default of English honour. At last, on 
the 6th January, 1842, General Elphinstone marched out 
of his cantonments, leaving behind him all his treasure, 
stores, and ordnance, except six guns, while four officers 
remained as hostages in Akbar’s hands. The snow lay 
thick on the ground, and the neighbouring hills swarmed 
with Afghan marksmen thirsting for English blood. 

On the 13th January one Englishman, Dr. Brydon, 
half dead from wounds and exhaustion, w’as seen guiding 
his jaded pony towards the gates of Jalalabad. Of all the 
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five thousand soldiers, with twice as many camp-followers, 
who Lad set out a week before, he alone succeeded in 
reaching an English garrison, to tell the dismal tale of his 
companions’ fate. With the exception of a hundred and 
twenty men, women, and childixoi, whom Akbar Khun had 
taken prisoners on the ^vay. and a few score Sepoys who 
afterwards straggled into Peslniwar, none else Inid sur- 
vised tile horrors of a retreat in mid-winter, without due 
supplies of any sort, llirough mountain-passes crowned 
with hostile Afghans, and blockc'd with a mob of helpless 
fugitives, who fell at e^e]•v slop umh'r ih(' falling snow 
from cold, ])uiigm% or tlio deadl\ rain of Afghan Lullets. 
Thousands perisliod in the Klmrd Kabul Pass alone. In 
the Jugdalak Pass the slaughter was renew(Ml, until every 
trace of a disciplined army had disa])p(‘ared. Some sixty 
oHicers tind mc'ii reached Cxandamuk ; hut these too, with 
the one exception of J)r. Pry don, ])erislu;d on the road 
tlumco to Jalalabad. 

The tidings (d‘ this great disaster, the heaviest which 
had 3"et l^efallen our aims m Asia, struck dismay for the 
moment into every English iieart in India itself. TJicy 
became the talk of every Indian 'nazaar, and inspired our 
ill-wishers throughout the country w ith vague hojies of yet 
worse things to come, hio outward stir, liowevor, gave 
form to the feeling of the liour, nor do any of the native 
princes seem to have rcncwved their old intrigues against 
our rule. Happily for England, her lionour w'as still up- 
held by such men as Nott and llawdinson at Kandahar, 
Sale and Proadfoot at Jalalabad, Clerk, Mackeson, aiiu 
Henry Lawrence in tlic Panjah. While Lord Aucklana 
and his Coinmander-in -Chief, Sir Jasper Nichoils, were 
feebly paltering with the new danger, Nott and Saie 
bravely held their ground, deaf to the orders they had re- 
ceived from Kabul and undismayed by the annihilation oi 
Elphinstone’s force. Instead of w'aiting behind his de- 
fences, Nott marched out and beat the enemy whenever 
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he got a cliance, and even sent out one of his two Sepoy 
brigades under Colonel Wymcr to show the backward 
General England the way into Kandahar. 

Meanwhile Mr. George Clerk, as Governor- General’s 
agent, was straining every nerve for the succour of General 
Sale. But the failure of Colonel Wild’s attempts to carry 
his Sepoys through the Khaihar threw Sale back upon his 
own resources for some mouths longer ; while the mis- 
conduct of our Sikh allies, the apathy of Sir Jasper 
Nicholls, and the mutinous spirit which had spread from 
the Sikhs to our own Sepoys at Peshawar, reduced Clerk 
and his able helpmates to the verge of despair. A fresh 
brigade, however, -was already on its way to Peshawar 
under Colonel George Pollock, a Company’s ollicer of 
acknowledged worth ; and other troops were getting ready 
for the same service at Firdzpur. 

By this time Lord Auckland had resigned his post into 
the hands of Tjord Elleuborough, w’ho reached Calcutta in 
February, 1842. One of his last acts had been to sever 
the old connection between the Government and the 
national faiths. The revenues derived from Hindu temples 
and religious rites were made over to the care of Hindu 
priests; the tax on pilgrims was abolished on grounds 
still open to question ; and the Company’s troops were 
forbidden thenceforth to parade in honour of native festi- 
vals. It is however by his Afghan policy that Lord Auck- 
land is best remembered, and the results of that policy 
were equally hurtful to his own fame, to his country’s 
honour, and to the finances of our Indian empire. The 
sad catastrophe in the Afghan snows could never have oc- 
curred but for the ill-judged invasion of Afghanistan ; and 
more than twenty millions were added to the debt of 
India, before the disgrace of Elphinstone’s retreat from 
Kabul had been wiped out by the victories of Nott and 
Pollock, 



CHAPTER YI. 


LORD ELLENEOROUGII AND LORD IIARDINGE 1842-1848. 

A FEW weeks before Lord Ellcnboroufi^li’s landing General 
Pollock had rcacdied Peshawar. The outlook at that 
moment was dark enough. Half his Sepoys were in hos- 
pital, and the rest were deeply tainted with the mutinous 
spirit of Avitabilc’s Sikhs. They had no mind to face the 
dreadful Khaibar, and some of their English officers 
shared the feeling. The Sikhs w'cre insolent and un- 
manageable by their own commanders. Sher Singh, the 
successor of Karak at Labor, had little power to enforce 
compliance with Clerk’s demands for the promised succours 
and supplies. The Khaibaris, deaf to all Mackoson’s 
offers, prepared to defend the pass with all their might. 
But Pollock’s patience, w^ell seconded by the energy of 
Clerk and Lawrence, overcame all hindrances. In two 
months the quiet, cool-headed artillery-officer, who had 
served in two sieges and three great wars, had so far 
recruited the health and discipline of his troops, that the 
timely arrival of English gunners and dragoons enabled 
him on the 5th April to attempt the passage of the far- 
famed Khaibar. 

The attempt was brilliantly successful. The tremendous 
cliffs on either side of the pass were soon swept clear of 
the astonished foe, wffiilo Pollock with the centre column 
held his way unchecked through the long gloomy gorges 
between. By the 15th April the relieving army had ex- 
changed greetings with the brave defenders of Jalalabad, 
fresh from their last victorious sally against the troops of 
y 2 
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Akbar Kban, who bad been closely besieging them for 
more than a month past. With the utter rout of tlu^ 
Afghans on the 7th April Sale’s heroic garrison found rest 
from their prolonged toils, and perfect freedom from any 
iininediatc danger. Not till three months aftci then 
rescue did Pollock’s pleadings for an advance on Kabul, 
in behalf of English honour and English captives, wring 




FORT JAMRUD, PESHAWAR, 

from Lord Ellonborough a half-hearted consent to the only 
course which policy and patriotism alike dictated. Pol- 
lock and Nott were at last permitted to withdraw at their 
own risk from Afghanistan “by way of Kabul and Ghazni.” 

Those bravo men, however, were quite prepared to take 
all the risk on their own shoulders. On the 7th August 
Nott led out his Sepoys from Kandahar. On the 30th he 
took Ghazni, which had been tamely surrendered to the 
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Afghans soino months heforo. Tho fortifications were 
blown up, and tho famous sandal- wood gates of Sonmath 
(Mirried off from the spot whore they Lad rested for eight 
centuries. Oiu' Iasi victory on the 14th September cleared 
the road to Kabul, 'where three days afterwards Nott found 
J\)llock already encamped. 

The latter general had set out from Jalalabad on the 
20tb August, driviiig tlu^ Afghans before him at Jagdalak 
on the 28rd, and routing Akbar Kliairs bt^si troops on the 
13th Seydember at Tazm. TVo days’ marching brought 
him to Kabul, and on the morning of tlu' IGth tho British 
ensign onct^ more floated y)roudly from the top of the 
Hula Tlissar. One thh^g only was wanting to crown tho 
trinray)h of our arms — the recovery of the captives whom 
Akbar had sent off towards Bami.in. Tho honour of 
rescuing them fell to Sir Richmond Slnikespear, and by 
the 22nd September they were all safely lodged in Pollock’s 
camp/" 

After the capture and destnietion (»f Istalif and Cha- 
r'lkar hy General McCaskill, one last deed of vengeance for 
past humiliiitions remained to do. The great Bazaar of 
Kabul, where IMacnaghten’s mangled body had been ex- 
posed to every insult, was blown up and uttei'ly desti-oyed, 
while a maddened soldiery, bursting through all control, 
revelled for thr(‘C days iu the plunder of the city itself. 
At last, on the 12th October, the whole army set out from 
Kabul on their march homeward through the Klniihar, car- 
rying with them ilie family of Shah Sbuja, who had been 
slain by his own su])jects some months before. His oldest 
brothci*, the Mind old Zamsin Shah, who had dreamed of 
conquering India in the days of Lord Wt'llesley, and been 
driven from his throne in 1801 by a brother of Lost Mo- 
hammad, was now glad to close his days on English 
ground, a pensioner on the bounty of his ancient foes. 

* General Elphiristone had died in captivity. Among the rele;if(jd 
prisoners were nine ladies and several children. 
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A splendid gathering of troops at Firozpur, in honour 
of Pollock’s safe return, gratified Lord Ellenborough’s 
taste for pageantry, and proclaimed to all India the com- 
plete success which had rewarded the efibrts of his com- 
manders to wipe out the stain of Elphinstone’s miscarriage. 
After a narrow escape from adorning Lord Ellcnborough’s 
triumph, Dost Mohammad was set free to govern the people 
who had once more flung aside the dynasty of Shah 
Shuja. A bombastic manifesto from Simla announced the 
removal of the Somnath Gates to India, and “ the insult 
of eight hundred years” was “avenged” by the possession 
of a trophy about which nobody seemed to care, and of 
whose genuineness there are serious doubts.* For their 
splendid services in the late campaign — services performed 
in spite of Lord Ellenborough’s virtual opposition — Pollock 
and Nott received each a knighthood, with a handsome 
pension from the Court of Directors. It was not till 
nearly thirty years later that Sir George Pollock was made 
a baronet, in reward for achievements which not only 
stamped him as the greatest soldier of his day, but had 
probably saved our Indian empire from perils of the gravest 
kind. 

Fax Asim )rstitiita — “Peace restored to Asia” — was 
the high-flown legend of a medal struck by Lord Ellen- 
borough’s order in memory of the late events. A few 
weeks afterwards he had entered on a war with Sindh. 
The Amirs of that country were rewarded for their co- 
operation in the late campaigns by a demand for further 
concessions, which they \vere loath to yield. The demand 
was enforced by a movement of British troops under Sir 
Charles Napier towards Haidarabad on the Indus. On 
the 12th February, 1843, the treaty was signed; but 
the Baluchi followers of the Amirs were stiiTod to uncon- 

* The gates which his lordship proposed to hand over to the “ princes 
and chiefs of Sirhind, of Raj warn, of Mdlwa, and Gujanft,” were after- 
wards stowed away in a lumber-room of the Fort at Agra. 
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trollablo rago on learning that half the country had been 
ceded tc the English Government. A furious attack on 
the Residency at ITaidanibad ended in the retreat of 
Major Outram and his 'sveak escort to an armed steamer 
on the Indus. 

On the 17th February Sir Charles Napier won the hard- 
fought battle of Miani against seven times his own 
numbers. The capture of Ilaidarabad was ere long fol- 
lowed by another great victory at Dabha, wbicdi placed all 
Sindh at the compicror's mercy. The despoiled Amirs 
were hunted into exile or borne into captivity ; tlieir con- 
(piered kingdom was aniKixed to the Roinbay Ih-esidcncy ; 
and Sir C. Napier became the successful governor of a 
province won hy the sword, on grounds which Outram did 
not stand alone in condemning. 

It v/as not loiig before the Maratha kingdom of Gwalior 
was once more to feel the weight of our arms. On tho 
death of Jankaji Sindia in February, his uncks tho Niina 
Sahib, became regent, with tlic Governor- GemTal’s express 
sanction. But Jankaji’s widow intrigued with the troops 
against liim, and ere long a favoured rival was set up in 
his place. This defiance of the ParaiBouiit Power Avas 
made more serious by the groAving turbuhuico of tiro 
Gwalior army, and by the danger Avhich seemed to threaten 
India from the restless aml)iiion of tho groat military 
poAver beyond tho Satlaj. Even before the murder of our 
ally Shor Singh in September, the arniy of tho Khalsa had 
begun to rule tho Sikh state, and tlio men Aviiom Ranjit 
Singh had hardly kept in hand might he tempted at any 
time through fear or wantonness to pick a quarrel Avith 
their English neighbours. 

An English army, under the veteran Sir Hugh Gough, 
began its warning march towards tho Chambal in De- 
cember, 1848, accompanied by Lord Ellcnborough himself. 
Ail chance of a peaceful settlement vanished on tho 28ih, 
Avhen the Manithas opened fire on an English outpost near 
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Maharajpiir. Next morning Sir Hugh Gough carried 
with the bayonet a strong position, armed with powerful 
guns and defended with a stubbornness which cost him 
dear. On the same day General Grey’s division fought 
and routed another large body of Marathas at Paniar, 
twelve miles from Gwalior. 

These two victories ended the brief campaign. The 
Queen-mother and her young son the very next day 
placed themselves at the mercy of Lord Fillcnborougb, 
who had shared in the peiils of the day before. The 
former was pensioned of! ; a council of regency was set 
up under the virtual control of the Itesident, Colonel 
Sb'cman ; the Gwalior army was cut down to tl.OOO men; 
and a contingent of 10,000 men, largely recruited from 
the old llajput soldiery who had fought so well at Miiha- 
rajpur, was placed under the command of picked English 
ohicers. 

While the Go vein or- General was thus engaged on the 
frontier, his dcjiuty at Calcutta, Mr, Wilbei force ]3ii“d, 
carried out luord Auckland’s humane designs by an Act 
wdiich abolished slavery throughout India. A few months 
later Lord Ellenborough learned the tidings of his own 
recal by a vote of the India House, in sj)ito of the resist- 
ance ollered to such an exercise of the Company’s privilege 
by the Hoard of Control. In the minds of the Directors 
the alarm awakened by his warlike tendencies went band 
in hand with det*p resentment of his insolent behaviour 
towards thcmselvc's and their favourites in the Civil Ser- 
vice of India. In duly, 1814, his brothcr-in-la\v, Sir 
Henry Hardingc, landed in Calcutta, and took up the 
vacant post. The very last months of JiOrd EllenborouglFs 
brief rule had been clouded by a mutiny among the Bengal 
Sepoys. Several of the regiments which had been ordered 
to garrison Sindh stood upon their right to receive extra 
pay for foreign service, and refused for a time to march 
on. Their claims were at length conceded ; but one 
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regiment, the 34th, had gone so far towards open inntin}^ 
that nothing short of its dishandmont could be allowed to 
atone for its offence. Fjveii in IVfadras there were symp- 
toms of a lilve spirit during the same year. 

A rising in the Southern jMaratha highlands about 
Kolapur broke the lull of Indian politics in October, 
1841. The task of suppressing it brought out in anew 
field the skill ajid energy of Colonel Outraiii, worthily 
seconded by the courage iind endurance of his tn>ops. A 
brilliant campaign against the Bahichi raidc’rs on the 
Sindh frontier in 1815 horo fresh witness to Napier's 
soldiership, and secured the peace of his new provinc;C. 
Meanwhile the new Governor-deneral kept his eye upon 
the darkening storm-cloud in the Panjab. With the, death 
of Shor Singh the anarchy beyond the Satlaj gri^w worse' 
and worse. A powerful army, restless, greedy for more 
pay or plunder, filled at one moment with wild mistrust of 
Anglo-Indian statosmauship, at another with ignorant 
scorn of English forbearance, had to bo wooed and 
humoured by successive leaders, each of whom in his 
turn paid with a bloody death the price of his own folly 
or of his soldiers’ fickleness. Even the brave, well-mean- 
ing llira Singh, who ruled for a time in the name of the 
boy-king, Dhulip Singh, failed to escape tiio common 
doom. Twice in two years had a large Sikh ai’my sot 
out from Labor, as if for the invasion of Hindustan. Sir 
Henry Hardinge quietly massed his trooj)s in Sirhind, 
ready for the struggle whenever it might conu'. At last, 
in December, 1845, a great Sikh army for the third time 
began its march towards the Satlaj. 

That the Sikhs were in earnest on this occasion no oik; 
in Hardinge’s camp appears to have believed, it is even 
doubtful whether they themselves had quite made up their 
minds until the last moment to dare the issue of' a struggle 
which Ilanjit Singh would never liavc provoKcd.* Do 
* See Sir Henry Lawrence’s “ Essays, Military and Political.” 
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that as it may, Sir Henry Hardmgo, an old soldier who 
had earned his laurels in Spain under Wellington, was 
not to be caught asleep. Before the enemy had crossed 
the Sfitlaj our troops wei'o hurrying by double marches 
towards the frontier,’^ commanded by the war-loving Sir 
Hugh (lough himself. On tlm 12th December tlio Sikh 
army, about 60,000 strong in regular troops alone, with 
150 guns, began to cross the liver, and l)y the 16th were 
encamped in threatening neighbourhood to Firozpur. Sir 
John Littler, with half of his 10,000 men, marched out 
to meet them ; but the Sikhs, declining the chtillenge, 
tamed aside to entrench themselves at Firozshahr, while 

20.000 of tlunu pushed on towards Miidki in hopes of 
taking (jough’s troops by surprise. 

On the 18th Gough’s wearied soldiers were resting near 
that place, when the gallant Broadfoot gave timely warning 
of the Sikh advance. The battle of that afternoon was 
waged on both sides with equal courage, hut iiothiiig could 
withstand the repeated onsets of the Fiiiglish horse, fol- 
lowed up by the steady advance in line of our brave 
infanti\y. By iiiglitfall the Sikhs had lied, leaving seven- 
teen guns in the hands of tlio victors, whose own loss bad 
not ])C‘en slight. 

Eeinforced by half of Littler ’s men and some fresh 
troops from Ambala, Gough on Ihc 2lRt led his army, nov/ 

17.000 strong, against the Sikh array of more than 

40.000 good troops entrenched at Firozshahr, behind 
breastworks guarded by a hundred guns. Sir Henry 
Hardingc, who had placed himself under Gough as second 
in command, led the centre of the English line. Late in 
the afternoon the battle began. On the English right 
and centre all went fairly well in spite of the havoc 
wrought by the steady fire from guns far heavier than our 
own. But on the left, where Littler commanded, his 


They marched 150 miles in she days. 
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infantry, after a bold dash forward, fell back in utter 
disorder. When night fell upon the scene of carnage, a 
few thousand English soldiers and Sepoys lay on the 
ground they had already won within the entrenchment, 
worn out, hungry, thirsty, pinched with cold, and harassed 
by the frequent fire from still uncaptured guns. One of 
these tormentors had to be silenced l)y a charge of in- 
fantry under Hardinge himself. There was even talk of a 
retreat on Firozpur, but neither Gough nor Hardinge 
would hear of a move so fatal to English honour. 

Once more with returning daylight our rallied regiments 
advanced to complete their work. Lai Singh’s battalions 
wavered, broke, and lied ; battery after batt(}ry fell into 
our hands ; and the foo were already out of sight, when 
Tej Singh, coming up with a fresh army of 20,000 men 
and 00 guns, spread new anxiety in our shattered ranks. 
But the Sikh loader had no mind to dispute the issue of 
those two days’ lighting ; and he too withdrew from the 
held, after firing a few shots, which the English guns for 
want of ammunition could not return. 

The victory thus hardly earned had heon dearly bought. 
Out of 17,000 brouglit into the field, 2,415 had been 
killed or wounded, including ten of Sir Henry’s aides-de- 
camp. For llie next few weiLs, while the English were 
awaiting fresh succours and the' heav}^ guns from Dehli, 
the Sikhs lay idle on their own side of tho Satlaj. At length, 
towards the end of January, 1846, Banjor Singh recrossed 
the rver and threatened Ludiana. On his march thither 
with a few thousand troops, Sir Harry Smith lost his bag- 
gage near the fort of Baduwal. But a few days later, the 
brilliant victory of Aliwal, in which the Sikhs lost 67 guns, 
more than atoned for the previous mishap ; and the Sikhs, 
from holiind their strong entrenchments at Sobraon on tho 
Sntiaj, awaited the next move in tho English game. At 
last, on the 10th February, Gough’s warriors, 15,000 
strong, dashed forward, after a fierce but fruitless can- 
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iionade, to storm a position held by 35,000 of the best 
Sikh troops, and armed with 67 heavy guns. Under a 
withering fire they struggled onwards, recoiling only to 
renew the attack, until the entrenchments were fairly en- 
tered, and the Sikhs, still fighting manfully, were driven 
back before the British bayonet. 

Ere long the retreat became an utter rout. The English 
guns played havoc among the masses of flying Sikhs, who 
crowded towards the bridge of boats, or threw themselves 
into the swollen Satlaj. A river red with blood and 
(;bokcd wdth corpses seemed more than a figure of speech 
on that day of slaughter, when some 10,000 followers of 
Govind perished in the field or in their flight. The loss 
of the victors in killed and wounded amounted to 2,383 ; 
but the whole of the enemy’s guns and stores on the loft 
bank of the river had fallen into their hands, and no army 
now stood between them and Labor. 

Ten days afterwards the victorious English were en- 
camped in view of the Sikh capital. On the 23rd Feb- 
ruary, the ministers of Dhulip Singh signed the treaty 
which transferred Jalandhar and the Sikh states on the 
left bank of the Satlaj to English rule, and bound the 
Sikh government to pay a heavy fine for the costs of the 
war. It was afterwards agreed that the bulk of the fine 
should bo paid off by the sale of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, 
the Bajput lord of Jammu, who had borne no part against 
ns in the late struggle. The remnants of the old Khalsa 
army were disbanded, and Labor was held for a time by 
English troops. Colonel Henry Lawrence, who had been 
summoned from Nipal on the death of the gallant Major 
J^roadfoot, Avas appointed to act for the Viceroy at the 
Labor court. 

For these great successes, achieved in two months, the 
Governor-General and Sir Hugh Gough were raised to the 
peerage. It was not long before Lawrence had to place a 
curb on the intrigues of the Labor government. At the 
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head of 10,000 of onr late foes, lie forced tlie unruly 
Shaikh Inijiiii*ud-(lin to surrender Kashmir to its new 
master. Lai Singh, tlio Queen-mother’s favourite, was 
removed from his ollicc of vizier and banished to J^anaras. 
Before the year’s end the treaty of Bhairowal made liaw- 
ronco virtual master of tlio Panjab, aided by a council of 
Sikh Sardars or chiefs, and a jiickcd stall* of English ollicers, 
wlio looked for guidance to the Ilcoiient alone. 

Successful in war. Lord Hardinge turned his attention 
to works of peace. The crusade against Sjiiii, infanticide, 
and slavery, was carried witli good results into tUj domi- 
nions of native princes. The groat (langcs cainal, or- 
dained by Tiord Auckland after the dreadful faniino of 
1837, and suspended by Tjord Ellenhorougli, wns pushed 
forward in the spring of 18-10 with renewed vigour, under 
the able management of Major Cautley, secondt‘d by the 
zeal of Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces. The question of railways in India 
found in Lord Hardinge an eager advocate, and the sur- 
veys for two great linos went steadily lurwar<l. Private 
enh'rprisc o])cncd out now holds of trade in the factories 
of Western India and the tea-gardens of 'Assam. To the 
cause of native education Lord Hardinge proved from the 
hrst an enlightened friend. New schools of various kinds 
were opened in many places ; and the new-born native im- 
pulse towards wider holds of learning and mental growth 
was cncoiu'aged by the preference given in the public ser- 
vice to those natives who had passed through a govern- 
ment school or college. 

A few local disorders, such as the Mohammadan plot at 
Patna, an anti-Christian riot at Tiihvalh, a civil war in 
Bhopal, armed strife in Audh and tne Dakhan, and a 
rising among the Khands of Gumsar, marked the closing 
years of Lord Hardinge’s government. The worst of 
these, however, happened in native states, where disorder 
was still the rule ; and the Khand rising w'as put down 
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with little bloodshed, if not without some trouble to the 
troops employed. At lengtli, in March, 1848, Lord Hard- 
inge turned his face homewards amid the general regret 
of all classes, after making over the seals of oflSce to his 
great successor, James Kamsay, Earl of Dalhousie. 



BOOK VI. 

CONSOLIDATION OF ENGLISH RULE. 


CHAPTER I. 

LORD DALJIOUSIK 1848-185G, 

When Peel’s able President of the Board of Trade arrived 
in India at the beginning of 1848, the country was in 
almost perfect peace. But for a commercial crisis in Cal- 
cutta and a flickering little war in the Khand jungles, not 
a cloud appeared on the political horizon. In a few 
months, however, all was changed. Wliile Colonel Law- 
rence was seeking health and rest in England, a new 
storm of war was gathering in the Panjab. Mulraj, the 
Governor of MCdiaii, had agreed to resign his post ; and 
Mr. Vans Agnew, with Lieutenant Anderson and a small 
body of Sikh troops, was directed by the Labor Govern- 
ment to instal Khan Singh in his place. But the two 
Englishmen were treacherously attacked in Mulraj ’s pre- 
sence, and afterwards foully murdered by his men. 

Sir IVcdorick Currie, who was then acting for Lawrence 
at Labor, instead of moving troops with all speed to the 
scene of outrage, as Lawrence would have done, awaited 
the issue of an appeal for help to the Commander-in- 
Chief. But Lord Gough 'was against moving a large force 
at the hottest season of the year; and Lord Dalhousie, 
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being now to office, concurred in his reasons for an ill- 
timed cleliiy. It remained for one of Lawrence’s best 
subalterns, the young Lieutenant Edwardes, who was en- 
gaged in settling the province of Bannu beyond the Indus, 
to set bis countrymen an example of prompt action. With 
the help of his own levies, of some troops under Colonel 
Cortlandt, and of others presently furnished by the loyal 
Nawal) of Bhawalpur, Edwardes thrice defeated tlio rebel 
Mulraj, and finally shut him up in Miiltan. 

By this time matters in the Punjab loohed so serious, 
that General Wliisli was ordered to undertake the siege of 
Multan with a regular force of eight thousand English and 
Sepoys. On the 4tli September lie pitched his camp 
before that city. Edwardes’s little army had already been 
reinforced by a few thousand Sikhs under the Rajah Sher 
Singh. Hardly bad the siege begun, when the latter made 
common cause with the rebels and marched away to kindle 
fresh revolts elsewhere, llis desertion (aiuscd the suspen- 
sion of the su'ge, pending the arrival of fresh succours from 
Bombay and Firozpur. 

It was soon evident that a lunv fight for empire was on 
our hands. The Sikh leaders everywliero joined the 
revolt, and a holy war was proclaimed against the infidel 
“ Faringi.” Nothing remained hut to take up the chal- 
lenge. “ The Sikh nation,” said Lord Dalhousic at the 
farewell banquet given him at Barrackpore, “ has called 
for war, and on my word, sirs, they shall have it with a 
vengeance.” While he hastened up the country, a power- 
ful army was mustering on the Satlaj under Lord Gough. 
Its march did not begin too soon. Slier Singh svas already 
menacing Labor with a large army of the veterans who 
had rallied to tlie Khalsa war-cry ; and Dost Mohammad 
was bargaining for Peshawar as the price of his co-opera- 
tion with our Sikh foes. 

On the 27th December, Whish was enabled to renew 
the siege of Multan. On the 22nd January, 1849, his 
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troops stormed tlic city, but Mulraj still held the citadel 
With the obstinacy of despair. At last, on the 22nd 
January, when the fortress inside had become a mere 
wreck, and two great breaclics invited an easy ontranco to 
our troops, ho and the remnant of his brave garrison sur- 
roiidcred at diBcretion. 

His followers were allowed to go their own way, while 
Mulraj himself was carried olf a dose prisoner, to await 
the trial which ended in dooming liim to a felon’s death. 
His life, however, was ultimately spared, hut death alone 
cut short his term of lifelong imprisonment. 

Meanwhile Lord (rough liad encountered Slier Singh at 
Hamnagar on the Chenuh, and again in the jungles of 
Chilianwiila on the dhilain. The repulse of tlio Sikhs at 
the former place was marred by the headlong valour of 
Havelock’s dragoons, many of whom, with their bravo 
leader and General Cureton, perished in vain efforts to re- 
trieve their blunder. On the 2nd Decemhor a part of 
Lord Gough’s army under Sir Joseph Thackwcll crossed 
the Chcniib higher up the strc'arn, and engaged the Sikhs at 
Sadiilapur, forcing them to retrt'at towards the Jhilam. 
Thither Lord Gough slowly followed them, until, on the 
afternoon of the 18th Januar}^, he suddenly felt the fire of 
their outposts from amidst the jungle around Chilhmwala. 
It was late in the day, but the fiery old soldier would not 
wait for tlic morrow. His troops, about strong, 

advanced to attack some 80,000 Sikh veterans with sixty 
guns strongly posted on the plain behind a thick bolt of 
inter venin g j ungle . 

Before night-fall the Sikhs had been driven hack to the 
Jhilam with a heavy loss in men and cruns. But the 
victors also had suffered heavily. One brigade of Camp- 
bcll’s division liad been hurled back in utter disorder,"' 
* It is a well-attested fact that General Campbell made his division 
advance through the jungle with unloaded luuskeia. One brigade 
under Colonel Hoggan, however, advanced firing, and swc})t the enemy 
before them. The other obeyed the order, and suffered accordingly. 

z 
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and the cavalry on the right wing had fled in sudden and 
mysterious panic before a small body of Sikh horse. Tbo 
rest of the troops, however, fought with their wonted 
daring, and another hour of daylight would probably have 
renewed the slaughter of Sobraon, But night came on ; 
our troops fell back a little for want of water ; and the 
Sikhs, returning later to the field, cut up many of the 
wounded and carried off most of the captured guns. 
Twelve only were secured by the victors, whose own loss 
in killed and wounded amounted to 80 officers and 2,867 
men, besides four guns and tlirec sets of colours. 

For several weeks the two armies lay almost within 
sight of each other, while Lord Gough waited for rein- 
forcements from the camp of General Wliish. While these 
were yet on their way, the Sikh array under Shcr Singh 
and his fatluu* Chattar Singh marched round the English 
General’s right flank towards Lahor. But the blow thus, 
aimed fell short of its mark. British troops held the fords 
of the Cheniib, and the Sikhs turned off to take up a 
strong position on the plain in front of Gujarat. There, 
with 50, 000 men and sixty guns, the Sikh leaders awaited 
the final onset of Gough’s army, now swollen to 20,000 
men and a hundred guns. 

On the 21st February the fight began with such a tiro 
from the English heavy guns as had never before been 
witnessed on an Indian battle-field. For more than two 
hours the English batteries, light and heavy, played upon 
the foe with ever-increasing havoc. At last the »Sikh gun- 
ners, who had manfully returned shot for shot, slackened 
their fire and began to fall back. The British infantry 
were then let loose upon the Avavering Sikhs. One of Gil- 
bert's brigades under Penny swept forwTird against the 
strong village of Kalra, still held by the pick of the Sikh 
infantry. Under a scathing fire the 2nd Europeans 
stormed the place, while a smaller village was attacked 
and carried by the 10th foot. A spirited charge of 
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Malcolm’s Sindh horse ere long drove the best of the 
Sikh cavalry from the field. Sir Joseph Thackwell with 
the whole of his fine cavalry and light horse guns took up 
the pursuit of the beaten foe, driving them before him 
with heavy slaughter, until night found him fifteen miles 
from the field, which our troops had w^on with a loss of 
less than 800 men. Fifty-three guns, many standards, 
and the whole of the enemy’s camp betokened the com- 
pleteness of a victory which laid the Sikh power for the 
last time in the dust. 

It only remahuid to gatluT up the after-fruits of that 
day’s work. Early next morning Sir Walter Gilbert, with 
12,000 men and forty guns, set off in pursuit of Sher 
Singh’s broken army. The chase was kept up with so 
much vigour, that by the middhj of March the last of the 
Sikh leaders had surrendered, and the last of their wearied 
soldiers had laid down their arms to the pursuing column 
at Rawal Pindi, Forty-one more guns wore added to tho 
spoils of Mi'iltim and Gujarat, and Sher Singh was carried 
off a prisoner to Labor. His Afghan allies, who had 
shared tho disasters of Gujarat, still kept ahead of their 
unwearied pursuers ; but only a few hours before Gilbert 
reached Peshawar, tlicy fled ])ack, as it was said, “ like 
dogs” into the mountain passes whence they had ridden 
out like lions ” a few months before. 

On the 29th March the last blow was struck by order of 
Lord Dalhousie at the independence of the Sikh kingdom. 
In the presence of tho boy- sovereign, Dhulip Singh, was 
read the proclamation which made him a pensioner of the 
East India Company, and annexed his country to British 
India. The conquered province passed under the rule of 
a Board of Three, at the head of which Sir Henry Law- 
rence, who had come out again from England with a 
knighthood, deservedly took his place. Conspicuous 
among his colleagues was his brother John Lawrence, who, 
with the aid of a few irregular troops and Sikh levies, had 
z 2 
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kept Jalandhar in coniparativo quiet during the war. k'or 
the next few years the two brothers, with the help of Mr. 
Manse], tind afterwards of Mr. Montgomery, ruled the 
Panjeh wiLli light hut firm liands, restoring order, sup- 
])ressiiig crime, revising tlie revenue system, enforcing a 
simjdc code of hnvs, freeing the trade of the country from 
its former shackles, making roads, canals, and other useful 
works, and 'winning alike the respect and the ailections of 
a conqum*ed hut brave and high-spirited people. Sir 
Th'iiry’s mild influence hdl lik(! halm on the hearts of the 
hnmhled Sikh Sardars, and did much to counteract the 
liarsluT tendencies of a rule which recognised no distinc- 
tion beUveen class and class in respi'ct of their common 
rights, duties, and burdens. To the Marquis of Palhousic 
— for such ho had now become — lielongs much of the 
crcHlit due to all concerned in the pacifleation of the Ikin- 
jab. Jlis eves were everywhere during his frequent 
travels through the country ; no details of govoriiinent 
W('re too small to escape his notice ; and the measures 
taken for guarding the Panjab frontier were the direct 
oilspring of his own brain. 

Meanwhile the new Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles 
Napier, was dealing in his own stern fashion with a 
mutiny fimong the Bengal regiments told off to garrison 
the new province. Some of them had refused to take 
their ordinary pay, and the 06th Sepoys w^ent so far 
towards open mutiny, that Napier took upon himself to 
disband the regiment and put a Giirkha battalion in its 
place. This and other measures, decreed by him on his 
own authority, brought him into collision with the 
Governor- General, who had no mind to lot another usurp 
his lawful power. The quarrel ended in Napier’s resigna- 
tion ; but the mutinous spirit which had been rife in the 
Bengal army ever since the Afghan wars kept smouldering 
beneath the surface, ready to burst forth again on the 
smallest provocation. The government saw no pressing 
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(laDger, and Delili, tlie great centre of Mussulman intrigue 
the chief arsenal for Upper India, was still left under 
the solo protection of Sepoy bayonets. 

In 1852 another war was forced on Lord Dalhoiisie’s 
hands by the continued insolence of the IJurinestn Tlie 
rude treatment of English Ilesidents at Ara had be<ni fol- 
lowed by a series of outrages on English merc.hiints and 
shipping at Kangoon. Ualliousie’s demands foi* redress 
were made in vain, and those who bore them subjected to 
open insult. At length (a)mmodf)rc Ijambort was drivcui 
to Idockade llangoon and sih'nce the batteries wliicli had 
opened fire on his frigate. Dalhonsic at once y)n‘]>ared 
for war. On the 2nd April, 1852, a powerful J>ntish fleet, 
including many war-st(*amers, and carrying a strong force 
under General GodAvin, anchored olf Lang(a)n. ]\lartaban, 
(/It the Salwin riv(‘r, had alnanly been attacked and taken 
by Bengal Sepoys. Hefon! the middle of A])ril the Eng- 
lish, in spite of a lira^e resistance, were masters of Ban- 
goon itself. Bassein was taken in May, and Pegu in dnne. 
The road to Ava lay 02 )en ; l)ut Godwin declimal to ex- 
2 )ose his small foi(‘e to tlu; risks and discomforts of llu' 
rainy season. 

His advance to I’rome in October, and the relief of Hiirs 
small garrison in Pegu, uere followed early in the next 
year by the capture of Donahyu and the rout ('f the Bur- 
man leader, Mia-Tun, by Sir tFubn Cbeape, Tluaicefortb 
tlie war was a irtnally over. "With the whole province of 
Pegu occuy)ied by our troo])R, it was deeiucd' needless to 
push on after an enemy who declined to figdit. To nego- 
tiate with the King of Burmali proved to Ixi a W’aste of 
time and words. The Pegmu-s on their ))art seemed i)cr- 
fectly willing to exchange the Bnrmaii for the British yoke. 
Dalhousi(‘, therefore, boldly resolved to fill up tlic British 
seaboard hcBveen Arakan and Tcnasscrim by the jirmoxa- 
tion of Pegn, with or without the consent of thti Burman 
sovereign. His intention indeed had already been made 
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public in ])eccDiber, 1852 ; but it was not until tlic follow- 
ing June, when the obstinate King of Burmah had virtually 
yielded to all our demands, that peace was finally pro- 
claini(‘d and Pegu freed from all fear of Burman aggression. 

Wliilo the coiKpiest of the Panjab brought all India 
within the Siilaiman flills and the Himalayas under our 
virtual rule, the annexation of Pegu made the Company 
masters of all the coast country on the eastern side of the 
Pay of Bengal, from C/hittagoiig to the borders of Siam. 
Under the wise rule of Colonel Pliayre, Pegu itself became 
a model province, easily held by a few troops, its people 
steadily advancing in wealth and numbers, and its chiet 
port on the Irawadi becoming ere long the populous seat 
of a thriving trade. 

Meanwhile the work of annexation had lieen going on 
within the bounds of our Indian empire. In 1848 tiie 
llajah of Satara died without an heir. AVas the boy whom, 
according to Hindu custom, ho had adopted two hours 
before his own death to be recognised as his successor to 
kingly title and power, as well as to all his personal estate 1' 
In spite of the arguments of Sir George Cie,rJv, then 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Jlalhousie lield that the 
government was not bound to accept the consequeiices ol 
an act wliose validity it had never acknowledged. The 
State of Satara, as created by an English viceroy, had 
lapsed to the Company through default of heirs ; and 
the government was “ bound to take that which was 
legally and justly its due, and to extend to that territory 
the benefit of our sovereignty, present and prospective. " 
Armed with the approval of the India House, Dalhousio 
struck Satara out of the list of native states, bestowing 
liberal pensions on the Ilajah’s widows and his adopted 
son. 

Five years later died the Bhosla Rajah of Berar or 
Nagpur and the Rajah of Jhansi in Bundalkhand. As the 
former had neither left nor named a successor, and the 
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people under the fostering care of Mr. Jenkins had learned 
to value aright the benelits of our rule, Nagpur also was 
speedily annexed. The ruler of Jhtinsi, on the other 
hand, had left an adopted heir, in whose name his widow 
claimed to govern. But the absorption of Satara furnished 
the Governor-General with ample grounds for rejecting 
her claims, and placing Jhaiisi also directly under British 
rule. The Ilaiii, an ambitious woman, brooded in secret 
over the imagined wrong, until tlu; moment for taking a 
terrible revenge seemed to have come. 

Karauli, in Bajputami, was another state whoso sove- 
reign had left no direct heir. But the (picstion of its 
disposal was referred to the Court of Directors, who 
decided in favour of acknowhulging the adopted son of a 
j)r()tected ally. Another (question ^\hicll came before Lord 
J)alhousie concerned the claim of Dlnindii Pant, the 
infamous Nana Sahib of after years, to the handsome pen- 
sion which T^ord Hastings had bestowed on his adoptive 
father, the ercwliib^ Peshwa Baji Bao. It was decreed on 
just, if not politie- grounds, that the cx-IV‘sliwa’s princely 
income liad JapHe<l to the Compari}' on his death in 1S53. 
In vain did the angry Nana plead his cause at the India 
House. It was decided that he had no claim to a pension 
granted only to Baji Bao and his family; but by way of 
balm lor Lis wouuded feelings, he was allowed to hold the 
lordship of Bitiiur, on the Ganges, not far from Cawm- 
pore. 

About this time also the Nizam’s province of Berar w^as 
virtually translerred to British rule in payment of the 
lieavy debts he had incurred to the Indian Government. 
To this concession the Nizam unwillingly agreed as the 
only means of retaining the seiwices of his useful but ill- 
paid contingent. The weak-minded successor of Chin 
Kilich was thus rescued from the worst results of a mis- 
rule prolonged for many j’cars past ; while the ceded pro- 
vince, over which ho still retained a portion of his sove- 
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reign rights, throve apace under a rule which brooks no 
internal disorders, and has always laboured for the well- 
being of the people at largo. 

Three years later, iii 1850, the dethroned llajah of 
jMaisdr renewed his prayer for restoration to the govern- 
ment of whicli ho had keen justly deprived in 1881. 
Through iill that time his forfeit kingdom had been ably 
governed by General Mark Cubbon, in spite of some 
I’esistance from the Hajah’s friends. Lord Dalhousic saw 
no good reason to grant a prayer which Lord Hardingo 
had found good reason to reject ; and it was not till ten 
years later that an English minister was rash enough to 
reverse the wiser policy of succ(‘ssive governoj's-gcnoral, 
and hand over a Hourislung province to the doubtful 
blessiufrs of native rub*. 

Meantime the niisrule in Aiidli had been growing 
yearly worse and worse, over since Lord William Bentinck 
had solemnly warned tlio king of the Company’s firm 
resolve to interfere, if ho made no ellbrt to mend his ways 
and govern his people in closer harmony with the counsels 
of the English Besident. In 1817 the warning was 
repeated hy Lord Ilardingc. But the long-sullering of 
the Indian Government proved of no avail. The king 
amassed nionc'y at the expense of his subjects, only to 
waste it on ^^()mcn, fiddlers, and bullbons. Justice was 
openly bought and sold. The great land-holders, like 
many a baron of the Middle Ages in Europe, openly 
defied the royal power from their well-armed forts, and 
throve on the plunder of their 'weaker countrymen. The 
king’s troops made up for their scanty and irregular pay 
hy living freely on the people they wore supposed to 
protect. The llesideiit, Colonel Blecman himself, for 
all his sympathy with native princes, avowed tliat the 
misgovernment had reached an unbearable pitch, and 
advised his masters to place the country under British 
rule. His successor, the liigh-souled General Outram, 
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pronounced in favour of a like course. All llio best- 
informed statesmen in India argued to the same effect. 

It only remained to settle the conditions on which 
English rule should be established in Audh. On this 
point Lord Dalhousie was nearly at one with Colonel 
Sl(!cman. Loth agreed in wishing to leave the king his 
nominal sovereignty, but the Governor-General was for 
( mplo^dng the surplus revenues that might accrue to him 
under the new form of government, not for the king’s 
])enefit, but for that of India at large, r^orne nuanbers of 
his Council argued strongly for the entire absorption of 
Audh into JJritisli India, and their views found most 
favour with tlui GovcrmucJit at liomc. In compliance 
with positive orders from the India House, Lord Dalhousie 
prepared to annex the country, and dethrone the dynasty 
which liord Hastings hiid set up. On the 7th February, 
185(3, Sir James Outram announced tt> the king that he 
had ceased to reign. The tidings were rcccivcid with a 
hurst of tears, and a Hat refusal to sign the treaty which 
transformed him into a discrowjied pensioner of tlio 
Indian Goviirnment. It wjis useless, however, to struggle 
against his fute. He withdrew to Calcutta on a handsome 
pension, and the whole kingdom submitted without a blow 
to its future masters. 

A few mouths eailier, in July, 1855, the peace of 
Bengal had been broken by a sudden rising of abori- 
ginal Saiilals in tbe liill ranges of Bajmabal. Maddened 
by the extortions of Bengali money-lenders, who worked 
the law-courts for their own ends, those simple savages 
luarehed forth in a vast body to lay thcii* grievances before 
tlio Calcutta Council. Provisions failing them, they began 
to plunder the villages on their way, to attack police-posts, 
to inurdcr native officials and stray Englishmen, and even 
to threaten tlie safety of important stations. The few 
troops that first encountered them were driven hack or 
slain by their poisoned arrows. It was not till the cold 
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season of 1855 that their power for mischief was checked 
by the advance of fresh troops, who hemmed them in on 
fill sides, and hunted them down with little mercy. Bv 
the year's end the rising had been quelled with the deatli 
of its ringleaders; and the wrongs for which they had 
sought so wild a redress were shortly remedied by the 
appointment of a Commissioner, who ruled the Santiil 
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districts on a simpler system than that which had long 
prevailed throughout Bengal. 

We have yet to mention those peaceful services which 
have shed so bright a lustre on Lord Dalhousie’s Indian 
career. No Governor-Cxeneral has ever been so fortunate 
in his opportunities, or so successful in turning them to 
account. His genius for governing embraced a rare 
mastery of details, a clear conception of the work that 
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lay before him, a thorough knowledge of his tools, and 
a strength of will which triumphed over the drawbacks of 
a sickly frame yet further enfeebled by prolonged toil in 
a very trying climate. In every department of the State 
his strong hand wrought some change for the better. 
Both ill the army and the civil service individual over- 
looking was substituted for that of Boards ; even the 
Banjab Board under Sir Henry Lawrence gi\ing place 
in 1858 to the rule of a Chief Commissioner, Sir Henry’s 
brothcir John. In 1852 was established a new Department 
of Public Works, vliich furnislnHl India with a staff of 
(jivil engineers lit to carry on the greiit projeeJs which a 
time of peace and a full treasury encouraged Dalhousie 
to set on foot or bring to an early (*nm[)letion. The 
greatest of these was the Ganges Canal, perhaps the 
noblest work of its kind in the world, with its live hundred 
miles of navigable main stream and many liundrcds of 
irrigating branches. Thanks to Lord Dalhousie's unwearied 
efforts, the waters of the Upper Ganges were let into this 
mighty work on the 8th April, 1854, amid crowds of 
wondering natives; and its chief engineer, Colonel Caiutley, 
received the Bibatid of the Bath for his success in carrying 
out the scheme whi<*h lie Jiimsclf had planned fifteen years 
before. Of only loss importamio was the iictwoik of 
canals which Colonel Napier bad meamvhile begun to 
weave for the parched but not unfruitful plains of the 
Banjul). 

Dalhousie’s name, indeed, is inseparably linked with 
the whole liistory of India’s progress during the last 
twenty-five years. To him India owes tlio removal or the 
lowering t>f almost every remaining barrier to trade, 
industr^s social well-being, and mental growth. From 
the planting of trees in dry places to the building of 
railways, from reforms in jail discipline to the diffusion 
of aids to knowledge among the people, notliing seemed 
too small or too great for his far-reaching powers. Ho 
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w’as the tirst to endow India with a cheap uniform rate of 
postage, whereby a letter from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, 
or from Arakan to Karachi, could he carried for Half an 
anna, or three farthings. Under liis zealous encourage- 
ment Dr. O’Shauglmessy was enabled in the course of a few 
years to cover India with 4,000 miles of telegraph wires. 
l)alhousi{i succeeded in cheapening the rates of postage 
from England to India. Under his orders the first yearly 
rci)orts were sent in from the heads of every province 
on all things connected with its administration. To him 
also Indhi owes the general planning and first instalments 
of thost; d.OOO miles of railwa}^ wdiich now join Tiombay 
to jVladras, Calcutta, Allahabad, and Labor. To the 
.scheme of cheap popular instruction which Mr. Thomason 
first set on foot in the Nortli-Weslorn Provinces lio lent 
his eager countenance ; and, fortified by Sir Charles 
Wood's Fidiication Despatch of 1854, lie began at once to 
organise that impioved system of State-aiiled schools and 
colleges under which more than three million scholars are 
now taught, at a yearly cost of £1,800,000 to the State. 

In 1858 the qiicstio/i of remnving the East India 
Company’s Charter was again the subject of parliamentary 
debate, wdiich resulUid as heloro in fresh curtailments of 
the Company's power. The days of its rule wx're, in 
fact, already numbered. Of tlie eighteen members of the 
Court of Directors, six w^ere henceforth to he chosen by 
the Crown. India might still bo governed in the name of 
tlie Company, hut all power became practically vested in 
the 15oard of Control. A heavy blow was dealt at the 
Company’s patronage by an Act which opened the Civil 
Service of India to public competition. A heavy burden, 
on the other hand, was taken off the shoulders of 
the Governor- General by the arrangement which gave a 
Lieutenant-Governor to the populous province of Bengal 
Proper. New members with enlarged powers were also 
added to the Supreme Council in Calcutta. 
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Witli tlic annexation of Aiulli Dalliousic’s term of ofiico, 
twice prolonf^^ed by tiio Court of li)irectors, canic io :i 
j^lorious, but for bhn much-needed end* Worn out witii 
eij4^t years of bard work, the great manjuis gave the last 
touches to tliat farewell minute — the master work of ix i)en 
as clear, direct, and polished as Ciesar’s or AV idiiugton’s — 
which contains at once the history and the best defence 
of his memorable career. In another set of minutes ho 
enlarged on the ])olicv of reducing the overgrown Sepoy 
army and strengthening the European foi'ce in India. 
At length, on the 6th March, 1856, ho embarked for 
England, followed by impressive tokens of tlie esteem 
and admiration which all classes had learned to feel for 
the greatest of Indian riders since AVarroii i fastings. 
But his part in life, us ho himself declared, ^>as already 
played out ; and the death which awaited him in 1860 
was oven then written on the face of one who had landed 
in India at the early ago of thirty-six. 
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LORD CANNING 1856-18G2. 

Lord Canning, son of the great English Minister whom 
Pitt had first brought into notice, found India for the 
moment in perfect peace. To follow in the footsteps of 
his great predecessor, and carry forward his unfinished 
schemes for the good of the people, was all the task which 
seemed then cut out for the crewhile Postmaster-General 
of Great Lritain. The Penal Code, in which Macaulay 
had sought to furnish a simple uniform system of law for 
all creeds and classes in India, was entrusted to the re- 
vising hands of another great jurist, Mr. Barnes Peacock. 
Recruits for the Bengal army were henceforth required to 
take the same oath of general service as their brethren in 
Bombjiy and Madras ; a measure intended, like the intro- 
duction of Bikh recruits into Bengal regiments under Lord 
Dalhousie, to counteract the domineering spirit of the 
higli-caste Bepoys in Bengal. Dalhousie's scheme for 
removing the Moghal princes from Dehli on the death of 
the reigning king, Bahadur Shah, was furthered by the 
recognition of his law^ful heir, on terms which expelled the 
dynasty of Timur from the palace where they had hitherto 
retained a certain semblance of independent power. 

By this time, however, Lord Canning’s attention was 
turned towards Persia, whose sovereign, in breach of for- 
mer treaties, had sent an army to capture Herat from the 
Afghans. In obedience to orders from home, the Gover- 
nor-General prepared for Avar. Early in December, 185G, 
a British force under the brave General Outram, aided by 
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the fire of Leeke s ships, gained swift possession of Biishir, 
on the Persian Gulf. Ere long a Persian army began its 
inarch towards the conquered place ; but Outram hastened 
forward to stay its approach, and its retreat from Barasjun 
on the 5th February was followed by its utter rout on 
the 8th at Khiishab. The strong fort of Moliamrah, on 
a branch of the Eluphrates, was easily taken on the iiOlli 
March ; and the flight of the Persians a few days later 
from Ahwaz may be said to have finished the campaign. 
Its close was doubtless hastened by the treaty of alliance 
which Sir John Lawrence, Sir Henry's fit successor in 
the government of the Punjab, had formed with our old 
foe, Host Mohammad, in January, 1857. P>y the Treaty 
of Paris, which had already been signed on the 4tli March, 
the Bhah of Persia pledged himself to withdraw his 
troops from Herat and renounce all claim to sovereignty 
over any part of Afghanistan. 

It was a happy tning lor India that the war eiuied 
when it did, in good time to enable Lord Canning to 
meet the heaviest blow wdiicli has ever yet been struck 
jit English suj)roinacy in Hindustan. By whom that blow 
was planned is still matter for conjecthre ; but there is 
ample evidence that a spirit of unrest was abi‘oad through- 
out the country in the beginning of 1857, that rumours 
of evil bode to India’s rulers were everywhere rife, and 
that many causes combined to bring about the disaster to 
which those rumours seemed to ])()int. It is always 
difficult for foreign rulers to guess at what is passing 
through the minds of their subjects ; and the gulf which 
])arts our couutrvinon in India from the millions among 
whom they come and go is one which few Englishmen 
can quite bridge over. Some of them, indeed, were 
warned of mischief brewing, but few even of these paid 
any heed to the hints or counsels of their native friends, 
and those who smelt danger beneath the surface found 
small encouragement to speak out. 
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III tlio Iinperial Palace at Dehli, in the Nana’s castle 
at Bitliiir, in the pleasant quarters occupied near Calcutta 
hy the deposed King of Audh, in every place where 
])eoplo cherished a grudge against their English rulers 
lor some real or fancied wrong, plots were quietly 
hatching against the Power which, according to native 
soothsayers, had already entered on the last year of its 
reign. Emissaries from native courts were roaming the 
ctuintrv, inllaming the minds of llio discontented, and 
spreading everywhere dark rumours, none the less potent 
for their general absurdity, of a great English plot for 
abolishing casto and converting the vhole of India, by 
fi*aud or force, to its masters’ creed. The air grow thick 
with falsehoods, none of Avhich was too wild for the 
])opular belief. The fears alike of the Hindu and the 
Mohammedan were fed with omens and idle tales. An 
outbreak of cliolcra, a had harvest, a jail riot, a heavy 
llood, an;s thing served as a haudlo for tlie most outrageous 
slanders against a Government guilty only of a well-meant 
desire to ki'Op the peace, to advance the general welfare, 
and to imhiie its subjects v/itli a taste for Westem 
civilisation. 

The time seemed propitious to our foes in India. Our 
Eiiglisji garrisons bad boon wenkened to fnrnisb troops 
for the campaign against llnssia in the Crimea ; nor v/as 
their place lilled up by other troops from England, in 
r*:pite of the warnings uttered by l^albousic before and 
after tbo annexation of Audli. Erc'sb regiments wore 
shipped off from India for tlic Persian war. It was 
given out liy the Nana’s emissaries that our army in the 
Crirnea bad perished almost to a man, and that England 
needed every soldier she could muster for her own 
defence, to say notliiiig of frosli emlnirrassmcnts caused 
by another Chinese war. It ’svas certain that only one 
English regiment lay between Calcutta and Agra, and 
that all India was held at that moment by about thirty 
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thousand English troops, more than half of whom were 
quartered in or near the Panjah. 

Tho Sepoys also in Bengal were gi’owing restless. 
Their discipline had been weakened by doubtful measures 
of military reform, by tluj moral olfects of Afghan and 
Sikh campaigns, ])y tho growth of new social habits among 
tlieir English ollicers : their caste pride was sorely liurt 
by tlio admission of Sikhs and other low-caste men into 
their ranks, and their prescriptive rights were scattered 
to tho A\inds by tho new rule wliich comj>elled all recruits 
to enlist for general service, wliethev hy land or sea. 
While the Nana’s agents tampered wdth tho Hindu 
Sepoys, the minds of tlie IMiissulmau soldiery were 
inflamed against their masters hy tlic preaoliing of 
Walnxhi fanatics and tho intrigues of tho Dehli princes, 
wroth at their coming expulsion from tho scat of their 
forefathers. 

About the beginning of 1857 a innv cause of alarm 
began to spread among tlic Sepoys. A rumour, born of 
chance gossip in the Dam-dam Bazaar, flew about tlio 
country, dec.laring that the cartridges of the now Enfield 
rifles had been carefully greased Avith tho fat of pigs and 
cows, in order to bring about tlic defdcmcnt alike of 
Mohammadans and Hindus. Before tho end of January 
the Sepoys in Barrackpore Avere holding nightly meetings 
on the subject ; several bungaloAvs*’' Avero set on fire, and 
a marked change Avas seen in tho men’s hearing toAvards 
their ofiicers. The same thing occurred at llaniganj, the 
furthermost station on tho ugav raihvay. On the 26th 
February, tho 10th Sepoys at l^arhampur refused to 
receive the suspected cartridges, and aaxu’o hardly restrained 
from firing on their own officers. The mutiny Avas quelled, 
but no mercy Avas sliown to tho mutineers, A\dio were 
marched down to Barrackpore and there disbanded by 
General Hearsey, in the presence of comrades no less 

* One-storied lionses with steep roofs of thatch or tiloe, 
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guilty in spirit than themselves. Two days earlier, on 
the 29th March, a Sepoy of the 84th N.I. at Barrackpore 
seized his musket and called on some of his comrades to 
rally round him in defence of their religion, lie attacked 
and wounded two olHcers before help came, which led him 
to turn his weapon against himself. The wound, however, 
was not fatal ; ho lived to undergo his trial and be hanged 
a few weeks afterwards. 

All through March and April the tokens of disaffection 
grew more and more rife. Night after night fresh fires, 
whose origin remaiiuid a mystery, broke out in the great 
northern station of Ambala ; and the men vho handled 
the new cartridges wore marked out for the jeers and 
persecutions of their numerous comrades.*" In Meerut 
the Hepoys readily came to believe that the wells had 
been defiled, that animal fat had been boiled up witli the 
or liquid butter, sold in the bazaars, and that ground 
bones had been mixed up with the flour they ate. Mean- 
while all over India a mysterious signal, in the shape of 
a chafkUlti, or flat cake of flour, was passed on from 
village to village, like the fiery cross in Scotch history, 
as if to prepare men’s minds for some great scheme on 
foot. 

In April the disaffection spread to Audh, where Sir 
Henry Lawrence had taken up the post of Chief Com- 
missioner in the room of Mr. Coverley Jackson. It was 
too late even for the successful ruler of the Panjab to 
repair the mischief done by his predecessor, or to avert 
the great storm of mutiny and rebellion whose warning 
murmurs were already falling on men’s ears. On the 
2nd May a native regiment quartered near Lucknow broke 

* It seems that beef fat had really been used in greasing the cart- 
ridges ; but the use of these was countermanded by the end of 
January ; the Sepoys were then allowed to grease their own cartridges, 
and to tear off the ends instead of biting them off with their teeth. 
See Incidents of the Sepoy Warj by Sir Hope Grant and Captain 
Knollys. Blackwood & Sons ; 1873. 
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out iuto open mutiny. Sir Henry’s prompt advance 
scattered the mutineers, some forty-live of whom were 
seized, tried, and sentenced to imprisonment for various 
terms. For some weeks longer all seemed (piiet in 
Lucknow ; but the frequent firing of bungalows and 
Sepoys’ lints warned Sir Henry agjiinst setting too much 
faith in passing ajjpearances and the soothing magic even 
of his own high name. 

At last, on the lOtli ]\ray, the storm burst over Meerut, 
where 1,800 English soldit'rs lay in ihe midst of 2,900 
nathe troops. On tlu' 24th Aj)rii, 85 troopers of the 
8rd lien gal Cavalry had openly rejected the very sort of 
crirtridges A\hich they had bemi using for some time past. 
On tlui 9th of the follo\\ing month the mutineers were 
marched oil' in irons from the ]>arade- ground, to undergo 
their several sentences of imprisonment with luird labour ; 
a heavy punisbment for Mobummadaiis of good family, for 
soldiers of any spirit a terrible disgrace. Next evening, 
while our countrynnai were at church, the native regiments 
rose in arms with one consent, shot down some of their 
officers, set lire to their lin(‘.s, eniptied the jails, and 
spread sudden panic throughout the European quarters. 
Crcneral Hewitt and most of those around him were 
utterly paralysed by an outbreak whicli prompt action on 
their part would soon have quelled. The rabble of the 
bazaars joined with the reJoased con\icts in the work of 
murder, pillage, and general havoc ; and tlio moon rose 
on blazing bungalows, on men and woimui dt‘ad, dying, 
or lieeing for tlieir lives from ruffians thirsting for yet 
more blood. AVhen the European troops were at length 
brought upon the scone of horror, night was already 
closing round them, and the mutinous regiments held 
their way unchecked and unpursued to Dehli. 

The early morning of the fatal 11th May saw some 
troopers of the 8rd Cavalry riding into that city, eager to 
continue the work they had begun at Meerut. In a few 

2 A 2 
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hours all Dt'lili A\as up a'^uiiiist the hewildereJ English, 
who had lieard iiotliiiig of tlni mischief wrouglit the day 
before, and little diTnimed tliat not a hand from Meerut 
would now be streteluid forth to lielp them. English 
men, women, and ehildnm wore foully butchered within 
the J^alacc itself, under tlio eyes, if not with the express 
permission, of the old king, wlio owed to English forbear- 
ance* all the dignities and comforts lie still enjoyed. 
Many an ofiicer was shot dowm by liis own men. Before 
sunset all l>ehii W'as in the liaiids of tlie mutineers ; the 
gallant Willoughby and liis eight hei*oic followers having 
blow’ll up the arsoual whicdi they could no longer defend 
against hopeless odds. ’' Of those who had escaped death 
in the city, some wau’e struggling on tlieir perilous way 
to Karnal, while others had joined the little band of 
ollicers who, under Brigadier Graves, still clung to the 
Flagstaff Tower on the heights overlooking the northern 
side of T)ehli, in vain hope of the help that never came 
from Hew’itt’s garrison. 

At last, when the rutlinns from the city woro renewing 
the w’ork of jiliuider in tlio cantonments outside, the 
English watchers on the llidge had to scelc their only 
safety iu llight. The more fortunate soon made their W’ay 
to Meerut or Karnal ; hut some of their number, including 
women, ran the gauntlet of every ])ossil)lo hardship and 
danger, in a hostile country under the fierce May sun, be- 
toro they found rest and shelter among their friends. 

Happily for our countrymen elsewhere, the dreadful 
deeds doing at Meerut and Dehli had beem telegraphed to 
Amhiila and Agra before the rebels had time to cut the 
w'iros. From theiu’O the tidings w’ere at once flashed on 
to the Panjah and dow’n the country to Calcutta. Sir 
•Tolm IjawTcnce and his trusty subalterns ])roved equal to 
every need. Two days after the Dehli massacre Colonel 

* Willoughby died soon afterwards of hia w’ounds, Scully, W'hofii'ed 
the train, was never seen again. 
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Corbett had quietly disarmed the Sepoys at Labor. Ain- 
j'itsar, the Sikli IJanaras, was speedily made safe. Timely 
succours were thrown into the fort of Philor on the Satlaj. 
At Peshawar, Brigadier Cotton and Colonel Edwardes 
planned and carried out tluj disarming of four native regi- 
ments out of the five there posted. Of the insurgent 
Sepoys at Mardan very few escaped the doom that dogged 
them, whether from English or Afglian hands. Betrayed 
by the liillmen of tln^ border, or hunted down by Edwardes’s 
police, numbers of them werti afterwards shot or blown 
away from guns, while many mort^ paid the forfeit of their 
treason with life-long labour on the roads. 

It was fortuiiahi also for our cause that Lawi*ence and 
his brave helpmates could reckon upon the loyalty of the 
Sikhs on either side the Satlaj, in his ellbrts to meet a 
danger, at thought of which even the boldest sometimes 
held their breath. Not only Sikhs but the wild Moham- 
madans of the bordca* lloclnal into the new regiments raised 
]>y the Labor Government. 'J'hc ruler of Kashmir proved 
himself a. friend in need. From the Cis-Satlaj chiefs of 
Patiala, »Jhind, Nabha, and Kapurthalla, came ready pro- 
mises of aid in men, aims, and money ; promises which in 
every case were loyally fultilled. Many chiefs and gentle- 
men of k ss mark in the l^anjab offered their best servic(‘S 
1o tile same effect. Nor was our old foe. Dost jMohammad, 
backward in assurances of goodwill. Ilis hands thus 
strengthened, the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab was 
left free by the siircad of revolt below Dchli to employ bis 
best energies in defence of Upper India. Whihj a movable 
column of picked ti'oops marched out from Jhilam to keep 
tlie peace in his own province!, regiment after regiment was 
sent across the Satlaj to aid in punishing the mutineers, 
and to strengthen the little force wdiich General Anson 
had led to the siege of Behli. 

All through May and June the revolt kept spreading, 
from Firozpur to Allahabad and Banaras, from Ajmir to 
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Koliilkhand, involving hundreds of Englishmen in the same 
bloody doom. If some regiments spared their officers, 
others shot them down or saw tlu;m massacred by less 
sijrupuloiis men. The llaiii of Jlninsi took a bloody re- 
venge for the loss of her late husband’s realm, by ordering 
the massacrci of nearly a hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, whose lives she had just sworn to spare, lleforc the 
end of Juno not a station in Audh, except the capital, was 
l(d‘t in English hands ; and the garrison of Imcknow itself 
was cut olf from all communication with the outer world. 
At Cawnpore Sir Hugh Wluujlei' and his luckless followtu's 
were vaiidy fighting for their liv(‘S within w('ak intrench- 
numts, under rootless and crumhling walls, against thou- 
sands of nu'i'ciless rehels commanded by the infamous 
Nana Saliilu In many districts of the North-Western 
ProvineCiS the mutiny had widened into a general revolt ; 
station after station was abandoned by those civil officers 
who had tiin<‘ to escape ; and tlu5 last traces of Engiisli 
law^ and order were swejit awa> in a tlood of rapine, hlood- 
slu‘d, and general lawlessm'ss. Outside the fort of Agra,, 
where Engiisli folk of all classics found jiassing refugi', the 
power of iMr. (nlvln, the lai'iitmiant-OoviTnov, was openly 
delied. A reign of terror had heguii for all widl-wdshers 
to our rule. 

Meanwhile the news from IMeerut and Dehli had roused 
Tiord Canning into taking measures more or less w'orthy of 
so great a need. Messages for aid wmre sent in all direc- 
tions, to Doinhay, Madras, llaugooii, and Cc3lon ; special 
powers w^orc entrusted to the Lawrence brothers ; and 
liord Elgin w^as entreated to bring on to Calcutta the 
troops destined for the Chinese wmr. lly degrees the ex- 
pected succours flow'ed in ; but much time was lost in 
forwarding troops by driblets to Banaras and Cawmpore ; 
and the delay in disarming the Sepoys at Barrackpore and 
enrolling volunteers in Calcutta led to a disgraceful panic 
in the capital of British India. Early in June the brave 
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Colonel Neill and liin Madras fusileers reached Banaras in 
time to save that city from the worst issues of a Sepoy 
rising. On the 11th his presence at Allahabad gave fresh 
heart to his countrymen in the fortress at the meeting of 
the Jamna Avith the Ganges, and cleared the way for some 
dashing onsets against the rebels in that neighbourhood. 
He had got all ready for a final march on Cawnpore, Avhen 
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(Toueral IlaAclordi canuj up to relieve him of tlie chief 
command, and to carry on the noble enterprise which ho 
liad so Avell begun. 

On the 7th July Havelock’s little army sot out from 
Allahabad. At Fathipiir, and again by the Pandu stream, 
the troops of Nana Sahib strove to arrest his progress, but 
ill vain. On the night of the 16th his weary soldiers slept 
on the parade-ground of Cawnpore, still unprepared for the 
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crowning triigcd}”, ^^}K>so tokens on the morrow wore to 
meet their eyes. They knew that, after weeks of tin'rihlc 
sallering, Wheeler aud his wasted garrison had surreudered 
to th(i treacherous Rajah of Bithur, that volley after volley 
had been suddenly bred into the boats prepared for tlnn'r 
promised voyage down the river, and that nearly all the 
men who survived tliis cowardly attacdv wciro afterwards 
taken out of tln^ boats and shot. Jlut not until the inoi’row 
did they learn the whole truth; how on the 15th duly, tin' 
day of liis second defeat, the ruthhiss Nana had caused 
the remnant of his captives, men, women, and children, to 
bo shot down, hacked, stabbed, or Ixnitcm to death, within 
tlic bungalow where they had been shut up for a fortnight 
past, and how next morning their mangled bodies had 
been stripped and tumbled into the noan^st well." Of ail 
the 000 who had enttu-ed the intrenchments of Cawnpore, 
four only, two ollicers and two privatcis, escaped almost 
by a mirach) to tell of the borrors tin y bad seen and 
suticred.t 

■*' Among tlic victims of the Nuaa's butcheries were a number of 
men, women, and children, who had escaped Uio slaughter of Fathigarh. 
Two hundred in all are said to have perished in tlie bungalow. The 
well at Cawnpore wjis afterwards bricked over, and a handsome memo- 
rial built upon the site, 

t These were Lieutenants Thompson and Lelafosse, Privates Murphy 
and Sullivan, who, jifter many hairbreadth escapes, found rest and 
shelter at last with a friendly Audh cliief, Rajtih Dig Bijai Singh, until 
they were able to join Havelock’s force on the marcli to Lucknow. 
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LORI) C ANNIN(J (ro)llni Ift'd ) . 

Yv^uilb Hju clock was makiiif^ desperate ellbrts to rdieve 
Lucknow, jiiid the lliiuies of revolt were sj)rea(Iing into 
Ck'iitriil India, a f()W thousand English and Jiativ(i troops 
wore engaged in the moinentons work of hendoging Ddili, 
the one great stronghold of the nintinetjrs. After tiu‘ 
death of Chnieral Anson, liis little aJiny, I’einforcod hy a 
part of the ]Meerut garrison vho had fought Ivo battles on 
their way to Dehli, dro\e the rebels before tlunn at lladli 
Serai on the 8ih Juno, and encamped on the ridge over- 
looking the tall red towers and long walls of the Moghal 
capital. There, week after week, they lay like a forlorn 
hoi)e ill front of a city hold by 30,000 Sc])oyH, themselves 
just able by dint of heroic elibrts to hold their ground 
under every kind of danger and dillicultv against repeated 
onsets from the walls. All through the* heats of *)une and 
the rains of July the b«‘siegers were in fact lhcms(‘lves be- 
sieged. Sally after sally from the city wasted their num- 
bers, still further thiimod hy disease and oNcrwork. Sir 
Henry Laniard, their bravo commander, died of cholera in 
the beginning of duly, and liis successor, General Jleta], 
was soon forced hy illness to make over the command t<» 
Lrigadier Wilson of the Leiigal Artillery. JUit the road 
from the Satlaj was k<.‘pt open by the loyal princes of 
Sirhiiul, and Sir John Lawrence strained every nerve to 
reinforce liis countrymen from his own province. Ail 
through July and August fresh troops came strcjiming or 
dribbling into Wilson's camp. At lust, ])y the middle of 
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August the galhint Nicholson, fresh from the slaughter of 
armed mutineers on the liavi, near Gurdiispur, led into 
the camp before Dehli the last brigade of troops which 
Lawrence could well spare from his already scant re- 
sources. 

Nicliolson’s rout of the rtjbels at Najafgarli on the 2oth 
linaliy cleared the w^ay for the approach of the heavy guns 
destined to batter down the walls of tlie rebel stronghold. 
With their arrival on the Gth September tlie siege began 
in earnest. It did not begin a moment too soon. Partial 
risings had takcui ])laee in the Panjab itself. From 
Saharanpiir to Mecunit the country was overrun b}^ bands 
of lawless villagers, or armed rebels following the standard 
of some ambitious chief. The hard-pressed defenders of 
Lucknow were beginning to d('spair of the help which 
Havelock had twice failed to bring them. Largo bodies 
of reb(‘l.s from Iiidor, Gwalior, and the neighbouring pro- 
viiua^s ver(‘ gathering for a march on Agra, and all Sindiaks 
ellbrts were growing powerless to keep the Gwalior Con- 
tingent from joining iu the game of ba\oc. The most loyal 
of the native chiefs could hardly count on the faithfulness 
of his followers to what seemed alrea<ly a losing cause. 

On the v)ther hand, succours from Ceylon, the Cape, 
'ind other (juarters, were steaming U]) the Iliighli ; Peel’s 
n:i\a] brigade \vas Iiasteiiing up the country; Outram, 
iu liimself a host, was preparing for another march 
from Cawnporo to Lucknow ; and the gallant Major Eyre, 
an old Kabul prisoner, had just been scattering the rebels, 
who had besieged his countrymen at Arrah, and striven to 
bar his way among the jungles of Jagdispur. In Southern 
and Western India, where the Sepoys with one or two ex- 
c(‘])tions continued faithful, all Avas quiet ; and the Nizam’s 
jvble minister, Salar Jang, maintained under very trying 
circumstances the peace of a province filled with warlike 
Arabs and fanatic Mohammadans of every class. Lastly, 
inside Dchli itself the rebels Avere disheartened by past 
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defeats ; they had no loader in whom all could trust ; 
their own countrymen grew weary of a yoke far heavier 
than that from which they had been rescued ; and the old 
strifes of race and creed broke out among men who had 
little in common besides the knowledge of their common 
guUt. 

On the 11th September tlie new heavy butteries 
showered forth their iron rain on the walls of J)ehli. In 
vain did the enemy strive their best to cope with the ris- 
ing danger. In three; days the battered walls were a heap 
of ruins, and Wilson's heroes were only waiting for the 
word to rush up the brejiches made by their guns. On 
tlie early niornitig of the 14 th Heptember, the great rebel 
stronghold was stormed in three places by as many 
columns, numbering in all not quite tlin'O thousand men. 
The Kashmir Oate was blown in under a dc'adly lirty 
while Nicholson’s stormers mounted the main breach. 
4\vo hours of hard lighting left our soldiers lirmly lodged 
within the walls ; but their sm^cess was dearly bought by 
the fall of the gallant Nicholson, the hauler of tin; storming 
columns, the hope and pride of all India, lie lingered for 
nine days of a mortal wound ; but Ins' last hours wore 
cheered by the knowledge that he liad Jiot died in vain. 
Aftei six days of hard lighting not om* armed niiitineer or 
rebel remained alive within the captured (uty. On the 
21st Heptember the old king himself, in A\liose name the 
city had been defended, was brought back a close prisoner 
to his former home. His intriguing wife, Zinat Malial, 
and her son, Jamnia llakht, shared his confinement. 
Two more of his sons were slain next day by their captor, 
the daring Captain Hodson, in the sight of a great crowd, 
who seemed bent on rescuing them from his small escort. 
Several other of the Dehli princes were afterwards taken, 
tried, and hanged for the part they had borne in the 
murder of English women and children on the 11th and 
12th May, In March of the next year the wretched old 
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king wiis (looniod lo (loath by a military court for 'waging 
wai- against tli(‘ EugUsli and ordering the murder of forty- 
nine Chiislians witliin Dehli. Jhit death was exchanged 
tor transportation, and the wliite-haircd felon died a few 
years art(irwar(ls in a remote corner of Pegu. A cry for 
v(*jigeanc(' wont forth against Zinat Mahal and her son ; 
!)iit Ijord Canning, as lirni as he 'svas merciful, gave no 
li(ied to th(! cry, and both (pu^en and ])rince Avere allowml 
to share the fortunes aiid cheer the last days of Moham- 
mad Bahadur Shall. 

In all the history of British India, so fruitful in gn^at 
deeds, no greater achieveiiKnit was ever recorded than tlu' 
capture of a strong walled city, seven miles round, by 
about six thousand Englishmen and Sikhs, arrayed against 
many limes their number of despen-aUi and well-armed 
foes. Aft(.r three months of watching and hard fighting 
for the very ground on which they stood, their numbeu’s 
steadily thinned by wounds and sickness, Wilson’s heroes 
had planted their batteries within grapeshot of bastions 
heavily armed and stoutly defended, had scaled in broad 
daylight walls twenty-four feed high, and clejired out the 
foe in six days from a town wdiere (‘vm-y large* building was 
itself a stronghold, and every street had to he won by tin* 
bayonet or tluj ])i(,l:a\<‘. And all this was done, as Fiord 
Canning proudly declart'vl, “ before a single soldier of the 
many thousands who are hastening from England to up- 
hold the suprcmiacy of the British power, has set foot on 
these shorcis,” and e^cu before any of the troops shipped 
otf from the nearest colonies had made their w^ay into Wil- 
son’s camp. Eor this memorable feat of arms, which cost 
the victors a total loss of nearly four thoussind from the 
l)(‘giiming of the siege, ami of 1,G74 from the 8th to tin* 
21st September, no small share of England’s gratitude was 
duo to Sir John LawTcnco, whose bold counsels and uii- 
llagging etforts had enabled the Forlorn Hope before Behli 
to hold the Bidge against all comers, until the moment 
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came lor striking a death -Mow at tl)(‘ rebel eanse. AYith 
the fall of the old imperial cilv the iicek of the mutiny 
was fairly hrok(’n, althou"h many mouths were yet to 
elapse before the monster bnaithed his last. 

Whih‘ some of Wilson’s vietorions troops were eiipfaged 
in scouring the country between Dehli and Agra, beating 
up rebt'ls and restoring ordtu* as they maredu'd along, the 
timely presence of Oiitram and Havelock at Lucknow had 
rescued its war-worn gandson from imminent destruction, 
if not yc't from absolub* danger. Down to th(‘ (Uid of June 
Sir Henry Lawrence had been employed in stnuigthening 
th(‘ one post which still remained lo the English in Aiidh. 
j>ut lus failure on the 80th to check tlu‘ advance of a 
strong rebel army on Tiucknow was closely followed by the 
siege of the English llcsidency, A\h('ri‘in some lifteen 
hundred Europeans and faithful Sepoys were lumimed in 
for months by a well-armed, numerous, and determined 
foe. His own death, on the 4th duly, from a mortal 
wound deprived the garrison of a leader whose many pub- 
lic services Avere onlianced by ^irtues of the higlu'st order, 
and whose whole life may bo summed up in tluj sentence 
carved upon his tomb — “ Hero lies Ifeiirv Tiawnnice, who 
tried to do his dutv.^^ 

Happily his spirit still liv('d in those a ho cariied on the 
defence for which his foresight had so well prepared. 
Under cver}^ drawback of scanty numbers, sickness, hard 
fare, incessant work, in spite of a weak ])()sitioii, of liopes 
continually disappointed, of prolonged resistance to fearful 
odds, the defenders of the Lucknow Residency U])held for 
more than tlirce months the honour of their tlag and the 
safety of their countrywomen against tlu' bamhal forces of 
a Avholc province in revolt. Men and women alike t(;iled, 
watched, and suffered in their se\eral ways under a cease- 
less hail from guns and musketry, varied by the noise of 
bursting mines and the yells of desperate onsets daringly 
repelled. At last, in the beginning of September, Outram 
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1(3(1 forth liis succouring brigiiclo from Allah ah i'ul. On tho 
19lh, some thrive thousand soldiers, chiefly English, 
marched out from Cawnpore under Outram, Havelock, 
and Neill, to cut their way at all lia/ards into Lucknow. 
On the 28rd, Havelock’s army — for, thanks to Outram’s 
generous self-denial, he liad retained the chief command — 
stoniuul the Alamhagh, or summer-palace of the (queens 
of Audh, under a furious fire from the enemy’s guns. 

Two days later they fought their way through streets of 
looplioled houses, over barriers bristling with death, into 
the half-ruined Hc'sidency itself. Nearly five hundred 
slain or wounded was the price which Havelock paid for 
liis success, and the joy of victory was further damped by 
the death of General Neill within a few yards from the 
Hritish entrenchments. But the deliverers had not come 
too soon, for the enemy had carried two mines under the 
llesidency, and a very few days more might have seen the 
last of its defenders burical beneath its ruins. Even as 
things were, the relieving force, once more commanded by 
Sir James Outram, could do little more than carry on with 
ampler means the defence of the position so hardly won, 
until a new army could march up to aid them in with- 
drawing the old garrison to Cawnpore. 

In due time a fresh army, under Sir Colin Campbell 
of Crimean fame, began its march towards Lucknow. By 
the 12th November it was encamped at the Alamhagh. 
On the 14th Sir Colin resumed his advance, carrying one 
strong post after another at the point of the bayonet, with 
due help at need fnmi his heavy guns. On the 16th 
iwo thousand rebels were mercilessly slain by the troops 
who stormed the massive walls of the Sikandar Bagh. 
The storming of the Shah Najaf Mosijue, after Peel’s 
naval guns had vainly battered its strong masonry for 
three hours, closed that day’s work wuth brilliant promise 
of triumphs yet to win. A few hours more of steady 
fighting on the morrow, in which Outram’s soldiers played 
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Ihcir piii’t, ])ron‘^lit llio hosic^cd iuhI their ck'Iivcrors face 
to face. A few days later the last of the Ijuchnow garrison 
slept once more in pciace and safety on the pleasant camp- 
ing - ground of Ihe Dil-Klmshali. Tliere, on the 25th 
November, Sir Henry Havcdock, worn out by toil and 
sickness, breathed his last. 

Iiea^iug Outnim strongly posited at the Alamlnigh, Sir 
Oolin Campbell marched off with the rest of his ti'oops and 
the rescued women and children for Cawnpore, where his 
presence was already needed by those he had left behind. 
The powerful Gwalior Contingent, having at last broken 
loose from Sindia’s control, had crossed the Jamna, and 
with numbers swollen by Ihe remnants of the Nana's 
forces, marched cn towards Cawnpore. After a vain at- 
tempt to bar their progress, AVindham’s small force fell 
back in some disorder into an entrenched position near 
tlie Gang(‘S. Here for two days the rebels, twenty 
thousand strong, under their ablest leader, Tantia Topi, 
pressed him so hard that the biidgo of boats was in im- 
minent danger of desti'uction, when Sir Colin’s soldiers on 
the 28th November reappeared btdimes -on the opposite 
hank. 

As soon as the sick and wounded, the women and 
children of the Lucknow garrison had been sent off to- 
wards Calcutta, Campbell proceeded to settle accounts with 
the foe. Their utter rout on the 6th December, with the 
loss of seventeen guns and all their stores, was crown(‘d on 
the 9th by their pursuit and final dispersion, with the 
capture of all their remaining guns. During tlie sanu^ 
month fresh victories w ere gained by English columns over 
the rebels in Rohilkhand and the districts bordering the 
Ganges. ReAvah, in liundalkhand, was cleared of rebels 
by the gallant Lieutenant Osborne. The mutineers of 
Nimach were routed by Brigadier Stuart near Mandisor. 
Sugar, in Central India, was still held by faithful Sepoys, 
and order w’as restored in the dominions of Holkar. 
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Hcvcnil of llio leading robols lind 1)}’ iliis iiuio btH'u 
cau[T]it, jujd handed, nor was any nitsrcy shown to thosi', 
who had takon part in the niurdor or ill-treatment of 
Enj^dish pis^plo. It must even he confessed that in some 
]>lar*<‘s the W(H*k of vengeance and I'c'prcssion laid been 
carried by ci\il and military (dlicers to a, length wliich 
mdtlier past provocation nor present danger could fairly 
extuise. The cry for blood vent h)rth fr»)m all quarters, 
and many inmuumt perished, or wc're brought to ruin 
along with the guilty. Jt is greatly to Tjord Canning’s 
honour, that ho boldly and iirmly set his face against deeds 
of wanton cruelty wrought in the name of justice by some 
of those whom lie had necessarily entrusted Avith special 
pow'ers. From the lirst he denounced the folly of dealing 
with th(' people at largi^ as iiK're rebels or abettors of r(‘- 
bellion ; and all the abuse sliow’cred upon liim, both in 
India and England, for his noble intoj'fcrcnce failed to turn 
him from his puiqioso of tempering just retribution with 
open-handed and politic mercy. Even in the darkest days 
of 1857, it came out more ajid more clearly that the 
Sepoy revolt had Avidemed into a popular uprising, mainly 
in districts iioav to onr rule, or peopled largely by robbers 
and Mohammadans, or held by unruly and disaffected 
chiefs. Many a life Avas saA^cd by the devotion of native 
sei’A^ants, as Avell as the active loyalty of native gentlemen. 
In putting a stop betimes to the Avliolesale burning of sus- 
pected Aullages, and the iiidisciiminatc slaughter of sus- 
])octed criminals, Tjord Canning rendered a signal service 
not only to his own countrymen, but to the people of 
India, Avlio learned that their masters, lioAvevcr quick to 
strike and stern to punish, could yet stay their hands 
when the AAT)rst of the danger had bloAAui over. English- 
men and natives alike may thunk him for preventing a fov- 
midablo outbreak from flaring up into a Avar of race against 
race. 

While Outram held his post at the Alambagli against 
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repeated onsets of many tlioiisaiid rebels, and Hope Grant 
was gaining frosli victories in Itohilkliand, and Franks, 
with a force partly composed of Gurkhas from Nipal, was 
driving the enomv before him into Jjucknow, and otlnu- 
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GURKHA, BRAHMAN, AND SUDRA. 


officers were doing good work in Central and AVostern 
India, Sir Colin Campbell was making ready, in his own 
cautious iashion, for one last overwhelming ad\anco on 
the capital of Audh. At length, on the 2nd March, 1868, 
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the van of bis line army, 25,000 strong in all, including 
16,000 good English troops, witli a powerful si(;go-train, 
halted after a brief fight on the old caniping-groiind at the 
Dil-Kliushsih. On tho Gth, Outrain crossed the Gumti 
to play a leading part in the capture, of laicknow. By 
the 10th the two commanders had won tludr way, not 
without some hard lighting, into tin' heart of the rebel 
city, while the Nipalese dang Jkdnidur cleared out the 
enemy from the southern side, and rescued two English 
ladies who had survived the murder of their friends and 
kindred some months before. A few days later not an 
armed rebel nuiiained in or near Lucknow. The trifling 
loss sustained by the victors was heightened by the death 
of the daring Hodson ; and Captain William Peel, whoso 
sailors had been foremost in every light, died in April of 
small-pox, which attacked him just as lie wtis recovering 
from his wounds. 

The conquerors of Lucknow had still to deal with the 
insurgents in Rohilkhand, whose iiumbtu's were swollen by 
fugitives from all parts of Audli. Sluihjalninpur was 
taken on tho 25ih April, and Bareli on tho (>th IVIay. The 
insurgent forces, beaten and broken up in every fight, still 
roamed about the country, causing their pursuers much 
trouble and some little loss from the heat and hardships 
to which they were exposed, lluhilkhand, indeed, was 
virtually recompiered before tho end of June ; but tho 
rising in Bahar under Koer Singh involved weary marches 
amid deep jungle, and the reconcpicst of Audh w'as only 
completed on the last day of December, when the high- 
mettled Begam of Audh, and the outlawed Niina Sahib 
led the last of tludr hunted follow’ers across the Rapti 
into the forests of Nipal. Even of this poor remnant 
many fell by the swords of their pursuers ; while others, 
including the Nana himself, are believed to have perished 
of disease. 

One leader, Prince Firoz Shah of Dchli, cut his way 
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\vitli a few followers ilirougli Aiulli across the Ganges, to 
share the fortnn<;s of Tantia Topi, who, driven out of 
Gwalior by Sir Hugh Rose, still hold a few troops together 
in the wilds of Riijpulana, doubling on his pursuers like a 
hunted hare. How he had been brought to this plight, it 
remains to hdl. 

In the Ix'ginning of 1858 several columns of troops 
from Bombay and IMadras were marching on \arious points 
(d* the country lying to the west and south of the Jainna, 
from the Aravalli to the Vindhya Hills. A INIadras column 
under General Whitlock, after doing good sei-\ic<^ about 
Jabalpur moved on to defeat the rcihels in Bundalkliand. 
Yet harder work awaited tlie Bombay column A\ln‘ch Sir 
Hugh Rose led first of all to the relief of Sagar. On the 
11th February the strong fort of Garakotah fell into Sir 
Hugh’s hands, TIu; rout of the rdiels at IMadanpur 
opened tlie way to fresh success(‘s. On the 17th March 
Stuart’s brigade stormed the fortress of Charidcri. 
Jhansi itself was invested. Twenty thousand men under 
Tantia Topi crossed the Betwah in hopes of raising th(‘ 
siege. On the 1st April they were routed with heavy 
slaughter by 1,200 of Sir Hugh’s force, and two days 
afterwards the tierce Rani’s rock-pcnnied stronghold was 
carried by storm ; herself with a few followers escaping 
into the jungle. Again the Rani and her Brahman ally 
barred the way against their old assailants at Kuneb on the 
7th May. Once more driven from the field of their own 
choosing through Sir Hugh’s masterly tactics, they fell 
hack ^vith the loss of several guns on Kalpi, a strong 
fortress overlooking the Jumna, not far from Cawnpore. 

Sir Hugh, however, was not to be thw'artcd. On the 
19th May, w'ith the aid of a column from Cawnpore, he 
began the attack. Twice the rebels sallied out against 
his wearied soldiers, but in vain. By the 28rd May they 
were off to Gwalior, and Sir Hugh became easy master of a 
fortified arsenal containing fifty guns and large store of arms 
2b 2 
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and ammunition. Jly this time, both he himself and his 
heroic little army wore in sore need of rest after so many 
months of c.onstant marcliing and liard fighting under an 
Indian sun, -' across many Imndred miles of very broken 
gj oimd. Jlut the state of affairs at Chvalior forbade more 
than a brief halt at that moment. On the 1st June the 
hraAO young Sindia and his able minister Diiikar llao were 
Hying for their livi's to Agra from a capital already filled 
with victorious rebels. Among these Tiuitia Topi at once 
took the lead, in the name of the Nana, whom the Maratha 
soldiery were biddmi to accept as tludr future IV'sliwa. 
Leaving Whitlock, the captor of Landa, to guard Kalpi, 
Sir Hugh Hose lost no time in marching upon (xwalior, 
whore some IB, ()()() rebels, strongly posted around a rock- 
fortress of vast strength, awaiited his attack. Nothing, 
however, could long withstand the determined efforts of 
disci])liiied veterans led by the most brilliant general 
whom the mutiny had produced. Three days of hold 
maiicruvring and successful iigliting, in the course of 
which the bloodstained llani of Jhansi mot a soldier’s 
dt‘ath, placed all Gwalior outside the citadel in Sir lluglfs 
liands. On the 2()th June a handful of Sepoys scaled the 
far-famed citadel itself, already abandoned by most of its 
defenders ; and the young Maharajah rode hack in triumph 
through the streets of a city which British valour had won 
l){ick for its rightful lord. Next day Brigadier llohcrt 
Napier, witli a few hundred horsemen and six light guns, 
caught up and scattered by a daring charge several 
thousand of Tantia’s beaten troops. Twenty-five guns 
fell into tlie victors’ hands, and the army of the Peshwa, 
broken up into small fiying bands, no longer existed as an 
organised force. 

Thus ended one of the most brilliant and masterly 
campaigns of which history has any record. In less than 

Sir Hugh Hose himself had suffered from five sunstrokes in a 
few days, and many of his soldiers died from the same cause. 
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eix months Sir Hugh Piose had led his few thousand war- 
riors, English and native,"'' over more than a thousand 
miles of rugged country, bristling with arms, and dotted 
with strongholds, each capable of a stout defence. From 
Indor to Sugar, to Jhunsi, to Kalpi, at length to Gwalior, 
they had marched without a check in the fierce heats of an 
Indian summer, from victory to victory, across rivers, over 
mountain passes, through intricate jungles, into the strong- 
est forts, in the teeth of armies well led, fairly disciplined, 
not badly equipped, and always far outnumbering their 
own. Their braver}^ devotion, and discipline, under 
hardships, dangers, and temptations of every kind, had 
well earned the hearty thanks of the skilful leader, who, 
with tlieir help, had placed himself by that one campaigm 
on a level with some of the first names in the annals of 
modern warfare. 


* Amonj; these were some of tho H.auUirubad ContiiLgent, wliose 
loyalty had remained proof to all tcmpiationH, 




EOOK VII. 

INDIA UXDl'Nl THE CROWN. 

CilADTEil I. 

LOUD CANNiNi; — (coftimued). 

With tlio rc-capturo of (hvalior onded the last serious 
struggle against our axms. In the most un(|uiet districts 
order was being gradnalh' restored, and the rule of the 
civil officer was fast replacing that of the military chief. 
A passing outbreak in the Southern Maratha country 
had been suppressed betimes, before it came to a serious 
liead. Dehli and the adjacent districts had been added 
to the Government of the l^ugab. Order reigned in the 
North -AVestern Provinces, In Audh the mild influence 
of Sir James Outram and his successor, Mr. Montgomery, 
was fast winning over the rebellious Talukdars or land- 
holders to accept the only hnans on which Lord Canning 
would reinstate them in their forfeit domains. ]>y the 
end of the year the last of the Audh insurgents were 
driven, as we have seen, into the jungles at the foot 
of the Nipaleso Hills. Tantia Toj)! was still at large in 
Central India, leading his pursuers a weary chase from 
IXajputsina to Perar ; but he, too, on the 7th April, 1850, 
was caught at last in the jungle near Sipri, betrayed, 
like another Wallace, by one of his most trusty followers. 
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His trial and speedy dcatli as a proven accomplice in the 
Nana’s criiiK's cut short the career of the one able leader on 
Ihe rebel side, and marked the close of a mutiny which had 
drenched all Upper India in blood. His comrade, Firbz 
Shah, once more escaped ; but the last embc'rs of revolt 
had been trodden out. The great Sepoy Army of Bengal 
had been swallowed up in the storm of its own raising. 
The massacH's of Cawnpore, Delili, and Jhaiisi, had been 
re(piited a hundr(jd-fold. Of the sur\'iving mutineers 
thousands were doomed to hard labour in Indian jails, 
or to lifelong imprisonment in the Andaman Islands. Of 
the leading rebels who fell into our liands, some were 
put to death ; others, less criminal, were banished or 
imprisoned ; while the remainder, with the bulk of their 
followers, were allowed to go free. 

In the last months of this momentous struggle, the 
great Merchant Company, which liad subdued all India, 
in less than a hundred years, underwc'iit the doom which 
had been hanging over it over since the days of Pitt. 
In spite of its long (‘stablislied power, of the glorious 
memories which surrounded its nanu}, of the ckxpience 
of its friends in Parliament, of the masterly i)leadings 
drawn up in its behalf by its faithful servant and wise 
counsellor, Mr. John Stuart Mill, it failed to stem the tide 
of popular feeling which the events of 1857 had set rolling 
more and more ominously against the magnates of 
liCadenhall Street. On the 2nd August, 1858, Queen 
Victoria gave her assent to the Bill wdiich, drawn up by 
Lord Stanley and carried with few amendments through 
both Houses, decreed the transfer of all sovereign power 
in India from the hands of the East India Company to 
the Crown. Thenceforth the government of India was 
vested in one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, aided by a 
Council of Fifteen, eiglit of whom were to bo chosen at 
first from the old Court of Directors. One of the last 
acts of the discrowned Company was to vote Sir John 
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Lawrence a liandsoino pension for services unsurpassed 
in Indian Idstorv. 

Thus in Uie very zenith of its outward greatness passed 
away from the historic scene a power whose services 
alike to India and England might have seemed to deserve 
a better fate. Englishmen might well be proud of a body 
whoso faiiKi had hi led the world, whose stTvants in a 
liundred yejirs had borne the Company’s flag from one 
end of India to the other, fighting always against heavy 
odds, overthrowing many great dynasties, and proving in 
peace as well as in war tlndr right to rule tlie two hundred 
and odd millions whom successive compiests, made for 
the most part in self-defence, often in the te(dh of orders 
from England, had finally ])laced under their charg(‘. 
]3ut the tre(‘-, in fact, was rotten before it was cut down. 
U'he Conij)any’s sovereignty had long been undermimal 
by the powers entrusted to tlui Ministerial floard of 
Control ; tind its paironagtj, the last remaining source* 
of its political life, was fast slipping out of its hands, 
when the great storm of 1H57 revealed tlie weakness of 
its friends to withstand the widespread demand, laised 
both at home and in India, for its entire supim^ssion as 
a ruling power. 

On the 1st November all India wa-^ made aware of the 
change which liad befallen her late masters. On. that day 
Lord Canning, as the new-made Viceroy unde r tlie new 
rule, issued from Allahabad the famous proclamation wliicli 
announced in the Queen’s name the final transfer of 
India’s sovereignty from the Ckimpany to the Crown. 
Throughout the chief cities of Ifritish India the new era 
of national progress was solemnly proclaimed to eager 
and rejoicing crowds, amidst the booming of guns, tlie 
clang of martial music, and the cheers of paraded troops. 
In the words of the royal manifesto there might be 
nothing absolutely new beyond tlie fact that another hand 
would henceforth wield the sceptre hitherto entrusted to 
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a private Company. No new principles were really 
involved in the assertion of lier IMajesty’s resolve to 
govern her now subjects witli a lender and scrupulous 
regard for the rights, dignities, usages, and n\ ell-being 
of. oacl) and all. But a certain sense of relief from past 
troubh'S and secret fears for the future inclined the people 
at large to hail the new edict as a timely message of 
])eace, forgiveness, and goodwill, a sui*e promise of beth'r 
days to come, a formal charter of rights liithcrto 
begrudged or disrc'garded in fact, if not in words. 

Honours and rewards wore freely distributed among all 
who had done good s(‘rvice during th(‘ late revolt. Lord 
Canning became an earl ; Sir John Jiawioncc, General 
Wilson, and Sir James Outram baronets; Sir Colin 
Caini)hell won his jieorage as fjord Clyde ; the son of 
General Havelock succeeded to the baronetcy conferred 
upon his dying father. Nicholson’s widowed mother was 
not forgotten, nor the family of the daring Neill. A host 
of dcseiAiiig odienu’s, ci\il ami military, were endowed 
with the Ordiu' ol* the Bath. Every soldier wlio shared 
ill the siege of Bclili or tlio dchuice of Lucknow was 
allowed to reckon another year’s service towards his 
jumsion. Estates were conferred on unolTicial Englishmen 
Avho, like Boyle, the defender of Arrah against thousands of 
armed Sepoys, had done things worthy of remembrance.* 

"• Tlie defence of Mr. Boyle's hunjjjilow at Arrah by 18 Europeans 
and 60 Sikh police, for seven days, against o,000 armed mutineers, 
aided by two guns, was one of tlic iiu)st brilliant episodes in the war 
of 1867. It was conducted by Mr. AVake of the Bengal Civil Service, 
but its success was mainly owing to the foresight of Mr. Boyle, a 
railway engineer, who liad fortiiied and provisioned his house weeks 
before the revolt of the Sepoys at Diiiapore. One attempt to relieve 
the defenders from Dinapore was beaten back with heavy slaughter. 
The supply of drink ran short, but the Sikhs found fresh water by 
digging through the floor. At length, on the 3rd August, Major 
Yinceijt Eyre, with ‘200 English soldiers and three guns, scattered the 
besiegers, saved the little garrison from further danger, and cleared 
the road from Bengal to Cawnporc, 
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Every native kncnviii to liavo saved English lives or 
property received a liberal reward. On those native 
(diiefs and princes wlio had stood loyally by the Govern- 
nicnt all sorts of honours and gifts were ungrudgingly 
bestowed. The Nizani Jiiiiisolf got back a part of his 
former territory, and the balance of liis debt to tlie State 
was wholly lannitted. His able niinist(;r, Salar Jang, in 
addition to a kniglithood of tlie new Star of India, was 
handsomely roward<id in other ways. Xi‘w lights, grants 
of land, and privileges, were secured to Sindia and 
Holkar, and in yet larger measure; to the loyal Sikh 
princes without whose aid Hehli could not Inne been 
retaken, nor the adjacent pnninces so speedily subdued. 
The noble Kajah of Patiala was the lirst nathe who took 
his seat in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, as remodelled 
in 1801 . 

One concession by which the native princes set most 
store wjis made by Lord Canning, in the Samids or 
patents which acknowledged, with due restrictions, tlu* 
right of every native feudatory to adoj)t an heir on tlu‘ 
failure of male issue in Jus own line. In soim* cases a 
special provision was even mad(; for the appointment ul 
a lit successor to a prince who left neither a natural nor 
an adopted heir. " The spirit of tbo Royal Proclamation 
was also visible in the process of doing away witli the 
old distinctions between Supremo and Sadr Courts. The 
right of sitting in the new High Court of each province 
was for the lirst time thrown open to qualified native 
judges of a lower grade. About the same time; the Penal 
Code first drafted by Macaulay became the law of the 
land for all creeds and classes. For the fii’st time also 
since the days of Cornwallis native; gentlemen were 
empowered to servo as magistrates under the Crown. 

The last years of Lord Canning’s rule were employed 
in repairing the mischief caused by the great mutiny. la 
* ‘‘ Rajahs of the Panjab,” by Lepel Griffin. ,1873. 
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1859 Mr. James Wilson was sent out from England to 
devise new ways and means of replenishing an exhausted 
treasury and reducing the public outlay. On his untimely 
death in 1860 his place was taken and his task success- 
fully carried on by Mr. Laing. A few small local 
outbreaks ruffled for a while the general peace, and 
riots in the indigo districts of Bengal reduced some of 
the planters for a time to serious straits. But all these 
were trifles comparc'd to the great famine which wasted 
Upper India in 1801, causing the death of half a million 
suflerers, and throwing back for several years the process 
of recovery from the disasters of 1857. Foremost In the 
efforts made by his countrymen to allay the consequent 
misery was Colonel Baird Smith, who had borne no trifling 
part in the siege and capture of Dchli. He died on his 
way home, a victim to overwork in a baneful climate. 

In 1859 Lord Canning’s Government passed a law which 
aimed at fulfilling the pledges made by Lord Cornwallis in 
1708. The Bengal Bent Act secured for one class of 
rayats almost absolute ownership of their lands, and for 
another class the right of holding at a rent which no 
zamindar could enhance at his more pleasure. A yet 
wider measure of tenant-right was carried, as we shall 
see, by a later Viceroy. 

On the 1st November, 1861, a splendid gathering of 
English officers and native chiefs ranged itself round Lord 
Canning at Allahabad, to take part in the investiture of some 
among them with the order of the Star of India. Chief 
among those who received the badges of the new order from 
the hands of its first Grand Master, the Viceroy himself, 
were the Kajahs of Gwalior and Patiala, the Nawab of 
Kampur, and the stout-hearted Begam of Bhopal. A few 
months later Lord Canning, worn out with cares and fail- 
ing health, left Calcutta on his way home. On the 17th 
June, but a few weeks after his landing in England, the 
heirless son of George Canning had ceased to breathe. 
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lie had already lived down the unpopularity which hit; 
earlier measures during the mutiny had provoked. What- 
ever may have been his shortcomings at the outbreak of 
a storm wliich found him still new to his work, surrounded 
by advisers no abler nor clearer-sighted than himself, his 
cool courage and lirm adherence to his own view's of duty 
and justice won liiin the res])(‘ct even of those who found 
most fault w'ith his seeming blindness to the true 2 nir 2 )ort 
of passing events. Undismayed by the panic around 
him, unswayed by the impuls('S of popular clamour, ho 
worked away at his post with the calmness of conscious 
I’octitude, and kept his owui head clear wlum all around 
him were fast losing theirs. The hold stand which ho 
made against the popular cry for indiscriminate revenge 
forms perhaps his highest claim to historic remembrance ; 
and the name of Clemency Canning, once fastened on him 
in keen rciproach, has already b(‘conie the faii't'st tribute 
to his public worth. 

Uefore Canning left India ho could point to the great 
progress already made in w'orks of national usefulness, 
By the beginning of 1HG2 thirteen 'hundred and sixty 
miles of railway liad been opened, half of that total in 
tile last tw'o years. The great trunk road from Calcutta 
had been completed to Peshi'nvar, and many hundred 
miles of new roads had been opened throughout the 
country. New canals were begun, continued, or completed 
ill several provinces, and other public wmrks were pushed 
steadily forward. Tlie wdiole foreign trade of India had 
increased from 32 millions in 1850 to 80 millions in 1801. 
In Bengal the customs revenue had nearly trebled itself 
in ten years. In the last four years the foreign trade 
of Bombay had been increased by ton millions, to the 
enrichment of the cotton growers and merchants in 
Western and Southern India, who liad begun to furnish 
the mills of Lancashire with the cotton no longer obtain- 
able irom the war-burdened States of the American Union. 
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LORD KLGIN AND SIR JOUN LA^YUENCK 18G‘2-18G9. 

Lord Canntno’s place in India Avas worthily filled by Lord 
Klgin, whose successful diplomacy had just secured the 
fruits of Sir Hope Grant’s victorious march to Pekin. 
The somedimo Governor of eTamaica and Canada had 
already won for himself a name for statesmanship of a 
high order ; and tlio Avork aAvaiting him in India Avas far 
from light. His lirst year of oftice was spent mainly in 
Calcutta, in the cpiiet discliargc of liis ncAv duties. Early 
in 1BG3 he sot out for the upper provinces, holding State 
Darhdrs at Banaras, Agra, and Ambala, on his Avay up to 
the hills. ToAvards the end of September he started again 
from Simla on an exploring journey through the mountain 
tracts of the Punjab. But the keen air of the Avild Kulu 
passes proved too much for a frame ah*eady Aveakened by 
the climate of Lower Bengal ; and on the 20th November 
Lord Elgin died of heart disease at Dharmsaia in the 
Kangra valley, in the midst of plans for a great military and 
official gathering at Labor, and for checking the movements 
of Wahabi fanatics in the hills westward of the Indus. 

Before his death the Situua campaign had already 
begun with the advance of a British force under General 
Neville Chamberlain into the Ambela Pass. But the fierce 
mountaineers fought hard in their native hills ; Chamber- 
lain himself was badly Avounded in NoA^ember; and his 
troops held only the ground tiiey had won after days of 
incessant fighting. The Council at Calcutta were on the 
point of ordering an ill-timed retreat, when Sir William 
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DeiiisoD, (lovcriioi* of Madras, reached Calcutta as Lord 
Elgin’s acting succtnssor, in time to ovcrrulo their feebler 
counsels, and to support Sir Hugh Itosc, the Commander- 
in-Chief, in his cUbrts to strengthen the hands of Cham- 
berlain’s successor. The needful reinforccmcuits soon 
reached (larvock’s camp. Ainbrla Avas stoimed in De- 
cember, and some of our late fo<!S were glad enough to 
show their \ictors the way to Malka, the chief seat of the 
Ritana fanatics. With the utter destruction of that pi act; 
the Avar Avas o\^er, and aAvholcsome fear of English proAvess 
kept the rude liighlaiulevs of those rtigions tjuiet for years 
to come. 

In January of the following year Sir W. Denison made 
over the seals of goA^ornmiuit to Sir John laiAvrence, the 
first Bengal civilian who had ever hecu formally appointed 
Governor -Cren oral of India since the days of Sir John 
Shore. His return to the country Avherc he had lived 
and laboured for so many years Avas hailed by his coun- 
trymen as a just rcAvard for his splendid services in 1857. 
After spending the summer months at Simla, Sir John pro- 
ceeded to meet his old friends and folloAA’ors at Labor. In 
simple but impressive terms ho told the assembled Sikh 
chiefs and gentlemen of the interfist Avhich the Queen of 
England took in their AA'ell-bcing, and passed in brief revioAv 
the efforts made by successive English rulers, from Sir 
Henry Lawrence to Sir Robert Montgomery, to further that 
well-being in every possible way. 

MeanAvhile a little war Avas unwillingly opened witli the 
rulers of Bhotan, a little Himalayan state to the north of 
Assam. For some years past tho Bhotia highlanders had 
made frequent inroads into British ground lying at the foot 
of their hills, and claimed by their chiefs as part of 
Bhotan. In 1863 the Hon. Mr. Ashley Eden had been 
sent to treat with the Bhoti'in government on behalf of the 
British subjects who had been kidnapped in these raids. 
The utter failure of the mission Avas crowned by the in- 
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suits heaped upon the envoy himself. In fear of his life 
he had to sign a treaty surrendering the very lands in dis' 
pute. After some vain attempts to patch up the quarrel 
and gain redress for the outrage, Sir John Lawrence in 
November 1864 declared war against Bhotan. A small 
force entered the hills ; but mismanagement and a sickly 
season delayed its progress ; some of our troo])S on one 
occasion were disgracefully defeated, and not till some 
months later was the enemy driven to sue for peace and 
give sure pledges for its maintenance. 

From that time no other warlike luovomcnt disturbed 
the general quiet, until 1868, when a rising of lawless 
Wughirs in Katiawai- had to bo quelhal by an armed force. 
Later in the year tlie Afghan tribes of the Black Moun- 
tain, not far from Sitana, egged on by Wahabi refugees 
from Patna, provoked speedy punishment for a daring 
outrage oil the Panjab frontier. Betermincd this time to 
do nothing by halves, Sir John ordered a strong force 
under General Wylde to march towards the lUack Moun- 
tain. In three w('(‘ks tiic invading columns had dealt the 
hill-tribes such a blow, that chief after chief threw himself 
and his clansmen on the invader’s mercy, and the plotters 
who had stirred them up to acts of violence were glad to 
seek safer hiding-places elsewhere. 

The history of Sir Robert Napier’s well-planned and 
thoroughly successful march to Magdala, the capital of 
King TTu’odore, the lieadsti’ong ruler, of Abyssinia, is not 
to be told in those pages. It must not, however, be over- 
looked that the troops whom Napier led to victory in 
1868 were largely composed of Sikh regiments from 
India, that the task of equipping them and feeding them 
on the march devolved on officers of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and that Napier himself, as an officer of Bengal 
Kngincers, had won his laurels in many an Indian field. 
In the preparations for this campaign the Viceroy himself 
played a useful and important part. 
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A steady friend to ])cac(‘riil progress, Sir John Lawreneo 
withstood all temptations to meddle in the alfairs of liis 
Afghan neighbours. On the doatli of J)ost Mohammad in 
1803, a long struggle for the throne of Kabul ensued be- 
tween his sons Moliammad Afzul Khan and Sher Ali 
Khan. 'J^ho Littoj*, whom his father had tdiosen for his 
heir in profovema^ to either of his ddest sons, applied to 
the Jiidian (TOvernuKiiit for help against his insurgent bro- 
ther. Beyond aeknowledging Sher Ali as king for the 
time being, Sir John Lawreiu'e declined t(j interfere. A 
just dread of embroiling India in the domestic quarrels of 
a turbulent neighbour decidcal him to watch the pi’ogress 
of events across the frontier, and do nothing wliicli could 
give either ])arty fair cause for (jomplaint. U'be strife be- 
tween the brothers raged with varying fortune, and victory 
for a moment seemed to ha\(i finally turned the scales 
against Sher Ali Klnin. Af/ui Khan in his turn was ac- 
knowledgtHi as the actual rulin' of Kabul and Kandahai*, 
while Sher Ali retained possession of IFerat, Once more, 
however, fortune smiled on the latter. On tlii' death of 
Afzul Klian his next brother, Azim Khan, took his place at 
Kabul, but not for long. dethromal Sher Ali set out 

from Iferilt, and, fighting his way back to Kabul, once 
more became the acknowledged ruler of his father’s realm, 
ilefore the end of 1808 he was lirmly seated on tlie throne 
from which ho had been drivim three years before ; and 
Sir John’s successor was enabled to rcaj) the fruits of a 
policy which the event had fully justified. 

The live years of Sir John’s rule wore years on tlie 
whole of peace and marked prosperity. In Western and 
Central India new sources of wealth had been opened up to 
many classes hy tlie great demand for Indian cotton which 
sprang out of tlie American war. For several years a 
golden stream kept flowing fast into tlie country. Cotton 
and railways brought untold plenty to millions who had 
hitherto earned their three or four rupees a month. The 
2 c 
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poorest Rayat became suddenly rich. Jlis old mud hut 
was replaced by a roomier dwelling of biick or stone. His 
wdfo and daughters decked themselves in jewels of price. 
Earthenware pots gave way to vessels of brass, copper, 
and even silver. Every coolie — said one wlio lived among 
them — ‘^took to dressing like a Brahman.” In many 
cases old caste-distinctions were broken down by the 
growing s(!lf-est(‘em that comes of growing wealth. 
Bombay itself went mad ov(‘r new schenuis for making 
money; and the groiit commercial crash of 1805, the 
natural result of reckless gambling in trade matters, dealt 
sudden ruin among many households. But the ruin did 
not spread far outside the Western capital. Most of the 
new wealth remained in the country, enricliing the mass of 
traders, husbandnum, and artisans, turning the waste 
lands into fiuitfnl liolds, giving new life to the cotton- 
looms of Nagpur, and increasing the public; revenue in divers 
ways. Bombay itself, when the storm blow over, could still 
export more than a million hales of cotton in om; season, and 
point to a foreign trade v/orth about forty millions a-year. 

Under the active rule of Hir Ritjhard Temple the Cen- 
tral Provinces, which had been formed in 1801 out of old 
Bengal districts and later annexations, rose in a few years 
to a rare height of well-ordered prospciaty. By 1808 
their foreign trade had swollen in value from two and 
a-half to thirteen millions, and the number of schools bad 
risen from four to 249. A line of railway linked Nagpur 
with Bombay and the cotton-fields of Berar, while rich 
streams of traffic from nearly all parts of India found 
their meeting-point at Jabalpur. In British Burmah the 
mild sway of Sir Arthur Phayre did much to further the 
well-being of that young, loyal, and rising province. In 
twelve years its population was doubled, partly by immi- 
grants from across the Bunnan frontier ; its revenues had 
increased to the same extent, and its foreign trade bad 
risen to the value of ten millions a-ycar. 
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Audli, tlic gi*{iiiary of Tjpp<H* Tmlia., liatl little cause to 
repent the old days of Moliaminadau misrule. The people 
at largo were prosi)orous and contented ; )iow schools 
sprang up cverywhero ; railways and canals were Hinging 
abroad the seeds of golden harvests ; and its rulers found 
willing and eulightened helpmates in the Talukdars, whose 
submission to our rule bad been rewarded by the restora- 
tion of their former rights and powers. What causes of 
difference at first lay seething hot ween them and the 
tenant-farmers of a certain standing, were dispelled or 
abatcnl by the measure which Sir dolm LawTence carriful 
in 1860 for securing the right of hertHlitary cultivators to 
hold their lands at the old accustomed rates. 

The Panjab, ])alhousic's model ]novinc(*, had thriven 
steadily under the rule of Sir llobert ]\Iontgomc‘ry and his 
widcly-lovcd successor, Sir Donald ]\lcLeod. In no other 
part of Driiish India did the people show c(pial readiness 
to pluck the best fruits of Western civilisation. The 
North-Western Provinces were fast recovering from the 
combined effects of the great mutiny and the famine of 
1801. Hallways and public works gave a new impulse to 
trade and labour, while irrigation doubled and trebled 
the produce of the fruitful plains between the Ganges and 
the Jamna. When drought once more visited these |)ro- 
vinces in 1808 its worst horrors were averted by the new 
growth of railways and canals. Distress there was, of 
course, in some places, but the great Ganges Canal, with 
its 650 miles of main stream and 8,000 of branch chan- 
nels, saved nearly a million acres from drying up. A like 
service on a smaller scale was rendered by the Eastern 
Jamna Canal and the channels that water Hohilkliand and 
Dcra Dhun, while the surplus grain of Audh was poured 
by rail into those districts where the drought was sorest.* 

Less fortunate were the sufferers in Orissa during the 

* In E^jputana, however, there was great distress from the drought 
of 1868. 


2c2 
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great famine of ISfiiJ. A scanty rainfall in the previous 
year laid h(‘cn full()^Yed by a widespread dearth. Th:? 
IjienteiuiTit-dovernor of lieiigal shut his eyes to the tokens 
of eomijig disaster, until it was too late to pour in supplies 
of food by sea. Jk'fore relief came witli the close of the 
n(!xt rainy reason, nearly a million souls had died of 
hunger or disease in a province containing about four 
millions. In the neighlamriiig province of Madras a like 
disasbu- was averted by tlie /cal with which its governor, 
Lord Napi(ir, took timely measures to relie\e his sutfering 
people. INFaisor also in the following year 'was saved by 
the efl’orts of its English rulers from much of the suffering 
tlireatened by a sudden drought. 

During these yi^ars th(5 whole foreign trade of Dritish 
India rose to about a hundred millions sterling a-year, or 
nearly four times as much as the total for 1848. The 
revenues of the country had increased in eleven years 
from thirty to nearly fifty millions, about five of whiidi 
went to pay interest on the public debt. More than 
1,500 miles of new railway had been laid down in the 
last five years on the lines projected by Lord Dalhousie. 
In almost every province new works of irrigation were 
steadily carried forward, or new embankments raised to 
lessen the mischief caused by sudden floods. The warm 
interest which Sir John took in the well-being of his 
European soldiers displayed itself in the building of now 
barracks at a Innvvy cost, wliilo the safely of the empire 
against future revolts was ensured by the construction of 
fortified posts, which might serve at once to protect our 
arsenals, overawe the surrounding country, and furnish 
shelter for our countrymen in time of need. 

In eacli of the three presidencies a sanitary commissioner 
was for the first time entrusted with the duty of planning 
measures for improving the general health of the people 
and guarding the military and civil stations from attacks 
of prevcutiblo disease. In aid of the former object muni- 
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cipal committees, formed larpjidy of natives, and headed b}' 
the civil oliicers of districts, were for the lirst time estab- 
lished in the chief towns of the North-Western Provinces, 
witli power to raise taxes for sanitnrv purposes on the 
towns and villaj^t'S placed under their control. Important 
reforms were also carried out in the police of each province 
and in the manac^(;nient of the central jails. 

(ireat progi’c'ss Iiad mcainvliihi been made in the w^ork 
of popular education. The Slate outlay on schools and 
collej^os had risen in ton y(‘arsfrom IT 00, 000 to x*8()0,000, 
the number of pupils from 10,000 to 700.000, and the 
number of scho(.ds and colleges, supported wTiolly or in 
part by })ublic funds, from a hwv hundred to nearly 19,000, 
Every province lia.d its owni stafl’ of paid tciachers, from 
the chief director to tlie liund)lest of vdlajj^e schoolmasters. 
The vernacular, middb‘, and hi^h schools in earh district 
were linked together by iiKains of scliolarships, which 
enabled the host pupils to w’ork their w'ay up from the 
village school to the local colleg(i. Normal schools wu're 
training the ytmtli of om? g(!neration to l)ecomo tlio t(‘ach(‘rs 
of the next, o 1,000 girls were already learning their 
lessons in ‘2,000 schools, while training-schoids for waunen 
^[)rang up here and theni iiudiu* English ladies. Mission 
and privat<; schools added thousands of scholars to the 
general sum. In many districts natives t)f rank and 
wealth came foiwvard with large subscriptions for the 
dilfusion of knowledge among their <*onntrym(3n. Some of 
the native princes — notably those of Jaipur, Kolapur, and 
9’ravankor, W'ero already following tlie good example of 
tlu'ir neighbours witliin the Pritish pale. 

Much of tlu! impulse so given to the spread of popular 
instruction may bo traced to the unwcaritul clVorts and 
strong personal intluencc of Sir J(dm IjawTence himsclt. 
To him also was largely owing the lirst successful attempt 
to bring the management of Indian forests under the 
nursing care of the State. In some other directions his 
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hand was equally visible. Ho placed the cotton- culture of 
India under the charge of a special commissioner. Many 
hundred miles wore added to the telegraph lines, and a 
message could be jlashed from one end of India to the 
other for a uniform charge of one rupee. The mler of 
Kashmir was persuaded to abolish or reduce the tolls 
which hampered the gr(nvth of Indian trade with Ijadakh 
and Tnrkistan. Like concessions wore at length obtained 
from the headstrong King f>f ihirmah ; and the first 
attempt at ojuming Western (Hiina to our Indian trade was 
made in 1808, when (kiptain Sladen set oil‘ from Mandalay, 
the new Burmaii capital, on hks exploring mission to 
Ilhiimo and Momeiu. Had the l^urmese otlicers proved 
as friendly as the Panthay rulers ofYunan, that journey 
might have solved the question of carrying English wares 
from the Irawadi to the Yangtsi. 

Early in January, 1869, Sir John Lawrence to(jk his 
final leave of the country in which he had spent the best 
years of a useful and eventful life. One of his last acts 
was to double the standard weight of letters carried for 
half an anna. At the last sitting of his council he passed 
a Bill enabling the Talukdars of Audh to borrow money 
from the GoveiTiment in time of need, on the principles 
already applied in Bombay. On liis return to England, 
worn out with ceaseless toiling for the public good, ho 
obtained the peerage to which no living Englishman could 
have shown so strong a claim, and which the general voice 
of his countrymen would have awarded him ten years 
before. 
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LORI) MAYO AND LORD NORTHBROOK 1809-1873. 

Lord Lawrenck whs snccocdod ])j tlic Eiirl of Mayo, a 
statcsmiui of some mark in Lord l)crl)\"’s Government. A 
few vrecks after liis landing at Calcutta the new Viceroy 
set out to exchange greetings with Shor Ali, whoso croAVJi- 
ing victory over his IjrotheEs troops at Ghazni had once 
more placed him firmly on the throne of Dost Mohammad. 
At the magnificent Darbar of Ainbala, in the last days of 
March, 1809, the ’war-worn Amir of Kalml gave Lord Mayo 
a rare opportunity of playing at once the powerful patron 
and tlu^ winning host. For ten thousand pounds a month 
Jind a f(jw thousand muskets Slier Ali agreed to he the 
friend of our friends and the encany of our <memies. 
The lessons learned by him during that visit were not 
forgotten after his return home, and tlie friendly motives 
wdiich had brought him so far awTiy from his owm dominions 
were not a little strengthened by Lord Mayo’s kindly bear- 
ing and graceful w'ords. 

The famine of the past year w^as still sore in Rajputana. 
In spite of the relief-measures ordained by Colonel Keat- 
inge, and promoted by some of the native princes, half a 
million beings w'ere said to have died of hunger or disease, 
while nearly all thfc cattle perished or were driven beyond 
the border. The summer rains fell just in time to save 
the Panjjib and Central India from a like fate. Later in 
the year fever raged among the marshy jungles of Ilughli 
and Bardwan. Trade declined, and the public revenue 
fell far short of the estimated yield. Lord Mayo set 
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liimsolf to the woik of retrenchment with more perhaps 
of zeal tlian diKcretion. The outlay on public works was 
cut down in all directions. The income-tax was doubled 
in the autumn of IHOO, and trebled in the spring of 1870. 
Jly this measure, which aimed at drawing money from 
the pockets of the wealthier trading-classes, the Viceroy 
and his iiiuince-ministtsr, Sir 11. Temj)lc, succeeded in 
i’estoring the balance hetwei'ii outlay and income at the 
cost of their own popularity and of untold oppression on 
the part of their native underlings. For every ni])ee 
which reached the Treasury, at least three or four were 
squeezed by native harpies for their own proilt from the 
h'ars or needs of their helpless countrymen. The rich 
gave bribes to escape their due share of the hated impost ; 
the poor were frightened into j;>aying unlawful demands, or 
punished for their resistance by the seizure jird forcetl 
S!de of their few goods. Meetings against a tax diuiounced 
for one reason or another by all classes and colours were 
held in ncaily all the chief towns and stations of India ; 
petition after ])etition was sent up by the Chambers of 
Common', e, and other bodies representing Furopean or 
native interests : the news))apers teemed with instances (d* 
Ijardship or extortion; and the Government found itself 
at issue wdth sonui of its ohh'st and ablest olHcers, notably 
w’ith Hir AVilliain Aluir, the enlightened ruler of the Nortli- 
AVT'stern Provinces. 

All this, however, failed for the time to secure th(‘ 
removal or abatement of an impost utterly at w’ar with 
native usages and inodes of feeling. Lord Mayo lived, 
indeed, to own his error; hut loyalty to hi> miuishirs and 
tlic India Ollicc slaved his liands, and for his successor 
wais to ho reserved the credit of d(»ing away wiili the 
obnoxious tax. 

The lauding of Prince Alfred, Iluko of Edinburgh, at 
Calcutta, in the last days of 18G9, served for a time to 
draw people’s minds aww from their fiscal grievances to 
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the progress of their princely visitor through Ihs mother's 
Indian realms. ITis welcome overywhero was all that liis 
own countrymen could have desired. Ijord jMayo’s taste 
for pageantry shone out in the great Calcutta l)ar])ar, at 
which the Prince was invested with th(; Htjir of India 
amidst a pi(‘tures(iue and splendid gathering of J'loglish 
oiheers and native chiefs. The Jhince was royally feasted 
hy the nalivti g{intry the ca])ital. llospi table Jlajahs 
found sport for him on his upward journey. Tlie great 
cities of Ui)p(‘r India n'ceived him wdlh all hefitting hononr. 
Tlis visit to Lneknow was greeded hy a brilliant gaiiuiriiig 
oi loyal Talnkdars. On the 7th March la* })]aycd Ids part 
in the formal opening of the railway that links .lahal[mr 
with Ihmihay and ^Mlahahad. T.ho capital of Wcstcnai 
India entertained him with Ix'canning s])lendonr for several 
days; nor ^yas Madras at all ladiindliand in her (‘Iforts to 
amuse and honour the* departing guest. 

In spit(? of his economical (dforts, Lord Mayo gave his 
l)est energies to tlic pushing forwaid of us{‘fiil puhlic 
works. On the score of elieapm'ss a new' system of State 
railways was set on foot, to eontinue 'and e()mpl(‘te the 
w’ork begun by the guaranteed compaid('s. T’lu* lirst ol 
the new lines, tlio Kliangaiim Hail way, which Jinks the 
cotton marts of jicrar t() the port of Bombay, was opened 
early in 1870 by the Viceroy Iiimself. Other liiu's destimal 
to tap the salt-bearing districts in Audh, the Paiijab, and 
Hajputana, w'ero begun or ]>roieet(*d. The lirst sod of a 
State raihvay from Jjaiidr to V'esbawar w^as turned in 187(). 
(>n the older lines steady progiess continued to be made 
The opening of the great bridge over the Satlaj in October 
completed the line of railway from Pombay, tlirougli 
Allaln'ibad and Delili, to Labor. Only a link or two was 
yet W'anting in the iron chain wliich bound !\Iadj*as to 
liombay. On the last day of 1870 the Kasterii Ih^ngal 
Iiailway w'as completed to (loalando, in Assam. Now 
roads and canals were making everywhere, new^ schools 
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were founded in every province, a new department of 
irade and agriculture was called into being, and tlio 
opening of coal-mines in the Wardah Valley gave promise 
of a time wlion the railways in W('sicrn India would cease 
to depend on English coal. 

The year 1871 opened with the untimely death of Sir 
ficnry Durand, whoso long and able services had only 
seven months before been crowned by his promotion from 
a seat in the Viceroy's Council to the government of tlie 
Panjiil), in the room of Sir Donald IMctjeod. Defore the 
end ol* January tlie peace of India was oiic(i more broken 
by bands of Fjosluii savages, whose murderous raid ac.ross 
the ] Bengal frontier s])iead havoc among the outlying 
tca-gard(ms of Kscliar. 'froops and policemen were sent 
off to guard the frontier from further ravages ; hut, owing 
to the laUmess of the s(‘ason, no att(unpt could tlnm b(J 
mad(i to pursue the raiders into their pathless jungles. 
In November, however, two columns, under Generals 
Douivliier and Drownlow, set out from diileront points on 
their toilsome march ilirougli a land of swamps and dense 
hainhoo Jungle, broken by a succession of steep bills, eacb 
crowned by a stockaded village. Both columns slowly 
forced their way through all obstacles, beating th(' enemy 
wliercviu* they made a stand, and bearing hardships of 
every kind with the cheerfulness of soldiers conhdent in 
their leaders and in themscUcs. J>y the end of Fehruary, 
1872, their work was over, the llaulong and Sailn chiefs 
had yielded at discretion, and the troops cpiictly marched 
hack aci’oss their own frontier heforc the rains set in. 
Their success was largely owing to the careful aiTangements 
planned at the outset by Tiord Napier of Magdiila, the 
Commandor-in-Chief. 

IVIcanwliilo the AValnibi plotters in Bengal bad received 
a severe chock from the trial and condemnation of Amir 
Khan and some of his accomplices. In the Panjtib a new 
danger to the public peace revealed itself in a number of 
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murderous outrages inflicted on liarmloss Mussulman 
butchers by Sikh fanatics of tlie new Kuka sect, whose 
loader Avas Kam Singh, (k)iulign punishment overtook 
the murderers; but some of tludr In-otherliood had yet to 
foam the folly of defying a powerful (Kwernmont. In the 
middle of January, 1872, while Ihitish troops from Uppei- 
India were massed in the Camp of Exercise near Eehli, a 
fcAv hundred of these fanatics sought to raise tlu' Jhinjab 
by a sudden rush into the fort of Malodh, and a daring 
attack on the town of Malalr-Kotla in Sirbind. Ihiflled 
in the latter attempt, they wore speedily huiiftal down by 
the Deputy-Conimissionor, Mr. Cowan, and the disarmed 
remnant were blown away from guns, with a merciless 
contempt of rules whieh evoked the just censure of tlu‘ 
Indian (roA’ernment. 

In bis foreign policy Ijord j\Iayo was equally cautious 
and successful. When civil war ragtal betwetm Slier Ah 
and the uufilial Yakub KJiaii, the Viceroy’s friendh 
counsels boro fruit in the timely reconciliation of tlie 
coiiibaiaiits, and in a larg(5 coiua^ssion to the just demands 
of Sher Ali’s ablest and most jiopular son. An old 
boundary dispute between Persia and J\b(‘]at Avas finally 
settled by Sir Frederick (loldsmid, acting as umpire for 
the Indian GoA^ornment. A like dispute lieiwtjcn Persia 
and Afghanistan regarding Sistan Avas in course of settle- 
ment by the same ofliccr. Tlio King of ]>iirmab was at 
length persuaded to proclaim free trade tbrouglumt his 
dominions. In the quarrels of petty potentates on the 
Persian Gulf, Lord ]\faAO iuterferod onl}" Avheu they scorned 
to imperil the interests of Ihdtisli subjects. Oaxu* the 
Indian chiefs and nobles Avho thronged to bis frequent 
Darbius, bis lino tact and courtly breeding conspired with 
a certain taste for pomp and splendour to strengthen 
the influence naturally duo to his Aiceregal rank and 
powers. 

Like many of his predecessors, he displayed a keen 
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appetite ior liard wt)rk, and a searching eye for details, 
however iriiliiig. One of his rides before breakfast would 
have luicn for most men a good day’s work. Now liurrying 
from one frontier ]K)st to another, anon inspecting the site 
for a iic.v hill-station; one while opening a new line of 
railwa}" in a cotton district, at another exchaiigingconrtesies 
with tho high-born princes of Ilajputana or political talk 
with tlio iMaharjijah of Kashmir ; he went everywhere, 
saw and ]i(*ard everything for himself, and tni-ned his lu'w 
knowle<lge to tho best account. Tho abuses ho discovmvd 
in tho d(ipartment of Public. Works W'ere exposed and 
repressod vith a single eye for tlio public good. Few 
Viceroys have ev('r taken a keener or more intelligt'ul 
interest in all schemes for developing India’s productive 
wealth ; nor did oven Lord William Pentinek show greater 
zeal in the task of keeping down the growing outlay at 
tlie least possilde sacrifice of tho public needs. 

During tlieso years many useful and important measures 
ht'caiuo law. A iTindu Wills Act, framed by .Mr. Fitzjames 
Siephcii, Law' Moml)er of the Council, gave a legal sanction 
to ])ractices more or less contllcting with old Hindu usages 
The Ihinjab Tenancy Act defined and guarded the rights 
of occupiers under former settlements. A new' amendimuit 
of the. Piunil Code assimilated the Indian law against 
sedition to that of Ihigland. J3ills for legalising the 
mavriag('s of Pralimists and other dissenters from tlie 
]»revailing creeds were carried after much debating. An 
important measure for dealing with the criminal tribes of 
India, and an Act for checking the nuisance of European 
lonters, were likewise passed. In the Pcngal L(‘gislature 
fresii sategiiards were enacted on behalf of Coolie ciiiigraiits 
to the tea-gardens of Assam. The Government of Bengal 
was for tlu‘ iirst time empowered to i-aiso cesses on tho 
land for tho extension of roads and schools. In England 
;ni Act was passed in IBOl) which limited the service of 
members of tho Home Council to ten years, and took 
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away from tlio Council itself tlio riohfc of appointing lialf 
its own nninbor. 

A yet monj important measure of administrative reform 
was applied in 1871, wlien tlie local governments wer(‘ 
for tlie lirst time entrusted with the management of all 
revenues recpiired for local ])urposes. iiy this arrangement 
a due ])i'op()rtion of the imperial revenut'S was yearly 
allotted to the several pro\inces for dishursemeiit on 
roads, schools, jails, police, and sono other items hitherto 
supc'rvised hy the (Central (fovernmciit. Thencelorth cacli 
local governor was fr(‘.e to frame his own budget, to spend 
as he nijght deem best the money assigned him from the 
common fund, and to raise new taxes at ncotl from his 
own provinces in aid of the purposes for which that money 
Nvas to ho assigned. A now guarantcie for thrift in pro- 
vincial outlay wais thus supplied hy the transfer to ])roYincial 
rulers of a part of the i)owcr hitherto wielded h}’ the 
Central (.Tovernment alone. 

Lord Mayo's active and useful career w'as suddtuily cut 
short by the knife of an assassin on a remote island in 
the Lay of Bengal. On the 24th Januar\% 1872, he 
embarked from Calcutta on a tour of inspecti()]i whose 
promised goal was Orissa. Home days of busy sight-seeing 
Avere spent at llangoon and Maulmain. On the Bth 
February he reached Port Blair, to examine for himself 
the imwv convict settlement in the Andaman Islands. 
After a hard day’s \vork he reached the pier, where a boat 
was waiting to carry him and his party aboard their vessel. 
The brief twilight of the tropics had already faded into 
night. In a moment an unseen convict, a Patban who 
had been transported for murder done in the Panjab, 
sprang out of the darkness, and, before help could reach 
his victim, the stroke had been dealt which deprived India 
of an able ruler, and the native princes of a wise and 
honoured friend. In another moment the murderer ^vas 
pinned by those around him, but his sharp knife and 
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stroll g arm had done their work. Ilalf-au-hour afterwards 
Lord ^luyo hroalhcd his last, a victim to the frenzy of a 
young savage soured by brooding over his fancied wrongs, 
and reckless of the means he took to gratify at once his 
tliirst for vengeance and his fanaticism 

The tidings of Lord Mayo’s death thrilled all India with 
horror and genuine grief. All classes of his subjects 
mouriK'd the loss of a ruler whoso winning manners and 
honest zeal fur the public good had secured the alTcction 
or the respect oven of those wdio disliked some parts of 
his public policy. Hindus and Mohammadans alike came 
forward to express their loyal sympathy with the widow 
of a A^iceroy whose strong good sense had hidden fair to 
undo tli(i mischief caused by his earlier fiscal measures, 
and whoso eftbrts to redress or abate Mohammadan 
gricyances were already bearing fruit when the hand of 
a Mussulman savage laid him low. On the princes and 
nobles of India his death came like a personal bereayement. 
Sindia's exclamation, “I have made and lost a friend,” 
boro touching witness to the kindly tact and skill with 
which Lord Mayo won the hearts and moulded the policy 
of the native rulers. As a personal friend, indeed, he was 
mourned not only by the highest in the land, but by all 
who had over felt the charm of personal intercourse with 
perhaps the most genial statesman of his day. 

For a few months his place was worthily filled by Lord 
Napier, the retiring Clovornor of Madras, Early in May, 
Jiowever, the ncAV Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, took up the 
reins of government at Calcutta, laden with the fruits of 
a long previous training in the India Office, the Admiralty, 
the War Office, and one or two other departments of the 
State. His now career may be said to have begun at 
Simla, where, in compliance with recent usage, he and his 
Council passed the hot and rainy season of 1872. One of 
his first acts betrayed a becoming care to walk in the steps 
of his latest predecessors. The Russian concpicrors of 
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Bokhara v/ci-ci about to punish the Khaii of Khiva, the 
ancient Khuriziu, for the many outrages iullicted year by 
year on Russian subjects by his man-stealing and mur- 
dering Turkmans. An envoy from Khiva besought Lord 
Northbrook to step in between his master and the coming 
danger. Lord Northbrook answered by a friendly message 
counselling the Khan to oiler timely amends for the 
misdeeds laid to his account. Had his advice been 
honestly followed, perhaps the llussian advanc.e to Khiva 
in 1878 might never have taken place. 

After some months s^jent in useful if uiK)btrusive wajrk, 
the new Yiceroy set out in October on a tour of iiupairy 
through nearly all the chief towns of Northern, AVestern, 
and Central India, from Labor to Bomba}' and Jabalpur. 
Darbars were held at several places on Ins road, which 
brought him into friendly contact with a host of princes 
and great nobles north of the Tapti, from Patiala to Indor. 
The two great Maratha feudatories, Holkar and Bindia, 
vied with each other in the splendour of the welcome 
given by the one at Bombay, by the other at Barwai, to 
their viceregal guest. In those two months of constant 
travel Lord Northbrook laid in fresh stores of practical 
knowledge on all the leading questions of the day. 

Foremost among these was the question of taxation. 
In a populous country ruled by a handful of strangers 
from afar, it behoves the rulers above all things to abstain 
from laying heavy or unwonted burdens on the subject 
millions. The murmurs provoked throughout India by 
the fiscal experiments of late years, especially by the in- 
come-tax of 1870, had not been silenced by the subsequent 
lowering of that unpopular impost. Even Lord Mayo’s 
concession of larger powers to the local governments be- 
came, ill the popular fancy, a mere blind for further in- 
roads on the tax-paying classes. From the first, however, 
Lord Northbrook set himself to grapple with the salient 
causes of popular discontent. A careful inquiry into fill 
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tlio tii\( s and coHSOS lo^io(l tbr()nj>liout India issued in 
the eollcelion of a large body of facts and opinions, which 
served it) guide and strengthen the Viceroy's cdTorts in tin' 
litild of liiiiincisl refonn. The lessons he had thus been 
It'arning emboldened him in March, l87d, to abolish the 
inconu'-tax altogether, to proclaim the (‘jirly enforcement 
of a road-cess in llengal, and to warn the local govern^ 
nients against any further increase of the local burdens. 

In {he ('arly ])art of the same year the excitement lately 
caused, hotli in India and at home, by the progress of 
lliissian arms and intluence in Central Asia, was in some 
measuiT^ allayed by the readiness of the Russian (xovernment 
to acknowledge and rt'spcct the newline of frontier laid 
down by the India OlKce for Afghanistan, as the limit of 
English inlluenc(‘ in the regions bordering the Panjab. 
ljat(‘r interview's hetw'ceu Lord Xorthhrook and a special 
envoy from Kabul issued in a renewal of the friendly 
•issuranc('8 exchanged betw'een Lord iMayo and Hher Ali at 
the Ambala Darhar. In the interests of Indian trade with 
Turkistan, ]\Ir. Forsyth in 187B led a second embassy to 
the court of our good friend Mohammad Yakub, the firmly 
established ruler of Kashgar, Khotan, and other provinces 
not long wrested from Chinese rule. Forsyth’s success 
on this occasion was to bear no lasting fruit, for a few 
years later fortune turned against our new^ ill/, and a 
ChiiK'se Viceroy once more ruled over Eastern Turkistan. 
Another mission, headed by Sir Jlartle Frere, had set out 
from England, towards the close of 1872, lor the purpose 
of checking the rampant slave-trade along the eastern 
coiist of Africa, by means of fresh treaties with the 
Sultan of Zan/ubar and the adjacent chiefs. It was not 
till after the leader of the mission had returned home that 
the reluctant Sultan was coaxed or frightened into joining 
the new crusade against a trafiic which his own connivance 
and the cunning of not a few Indian traders had done so 
much to foster and extend. 
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In tlio midst of his official labours Lord Noith brook 
found himself confronted by a fjrcat and growing danger. 
During the rainy season of 1873 the greater part of 
Bengal and Bahar was suffering from a drought which 
boded a wide-spread failure of the autumn crops. J^larly 
in September the warning notes of impending famine were 
sounded by Sir George Gampbell, the energetic Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. Lord Northbrook hurried down at 
once from Simla to aid his lieutenant in fighting against a 
famine which might cdse rage unchecked among twenty- 
live million souls. The fight was long and arduous, for 
the winter rainfall proved too partial to do much good ; 
but the Adeeroy was dohuanined to spare no efibrt in tlio 
task of bringing food to the hungry tind saving human 
lives. When CamphclTs health, long failing, broke down 
luuler the strain, Sir Ilicliard Temple, then l^'inancr' 
Minister, took his plac<‘. Vast stores of rice, bought uj) 
by Government officers in Burmah, were shipped to Cal- 
cutta and distributed through tlie suffering districts ; 
relief committees sought out the weak ami 'lu^lploss, and 
those who were ashamed to h('g ; and relid-works were 
promptly opened in every centre of distress. Temple 
himself spared no pains and know jio rest in th(‘ discharge 
of his multifarious duties ; while a picked staff of officers, 
wdiito and dusky, worked away like horocis in aid of the 
object wliicli their leaders had most iit heart. 

In May, 1871, the famine n'tichecl its height. But the 
Viceroy’s forethought, aided by T<nnplc’s supervising 
energy and the Z('al of all who worked imdci- him, kept 
the people alive, until the monsoon rains of July and 
August sent the most of them flocking from the relief- 
works back to their wonted labours in the fields. By the 
middle of October all fear of further suffering was dispelled 
by the tokens of returning plenty. For once no epidemic 
disease followed in the famine’s wake. Only twenty-two 
persons in all were known to have died of sheer starvation ; 

2 D 
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ft result wliicli testifies to the thoroughness with 

whicli TiOrd Northbrook’s policy of saving life at what- 
ever cost was carried out. Of the six millions sterling 
spi'ut on famine relief, no small ])art went towards the 
making <d* new roads, branch railways, and embankments 
lur canals. In another twelvemonth all traces of the 
mischief caused by the famine laid disappeared. The 
foreign trade of llengal was steadily increasing, and her 
land revenue yielded its normal amount. 

As Lieutenant-Governor of that great province, Sir G, 
(’amphell had i)rovcd himself a wise statesman and a 
vigorous reformer, lie was the first to carry out in Bengal 
those pi*inci})les of popular instruction which had already 
borne good fruit in Bombay and the North-West. In the 
course of three years and a-half his province w'as covered 
with primary schools, each furnished with trained masters, 
at a trifling incn'ase of the total cost to the State. Tests 
of bodily as well as mental fitness w'ero applied to candi- 
dates for the Native Civil Service. His scheme of “ parallel 
promotion” in the higher ranks of the Covenanted Service 
left every civil ollicor free to rise in that branch of the 
service wliich best suited his own tastes or his previous 
training. He carried through his Council a bill Avhich 
compelled tlie Zamindars of J^engal to contribute some- 
thing towards the maintenance of roads and schools. 
Under his able guidance the first regular census of the 
peoido ill his province was carried out in 1872. Thii 
agrarian troubles in Eastern Bengal brought out alike 
his sympathies with a rack-rented peasantry, raid his 
firmness in repressing overt disorder. Of the adminis- 
trative burden which had lain upon CampbeH’s shoulders 
some part was lifted from those of his successor ; for in 
1871 the border provinces of Assam, Kachar, and Silhet, 
W’ero handed over to a chief commissioner responsible only 
to the Viceroy himself. 

In the same year Sir John Strachey look over tho 
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government of the North-West Provinces from the 
scholarly ami zealous Sir William Muir. The llcvenue 
and Kent Acts, which Muir had lately carried through the 
Yiceroy’s Legislati\e Council, besides other improvements 
in the land-law of the province, secured to a large class of 
tenants the right of holding at a fixed rent for ton years. 
The timely action of the Ijidian (rovernment averted a 
Santhal outbreak against the money-lenders of Bengal. 
Kisings of peasantry against the village usiirers of Puna 
and Alimadnagar troubled for a time the peace of Bombay, 
then governed by Sir Philip AVodehousc. The report of a 
Commission ordered by Lord Northbrook to inquire into 
the cause of these outbreaks showed what reason the 
pc'asants of the Dakhan sometimes had for turning upon 
those who plundered them in the name of the law. In dm‘ 
time they also were to obtain a lawful remedy for the 
wrongs thus brought to light. 

Early in 1875 the Gaikwar of Baroda, Malliar Kao, 
whoso misrule had sorely taxed the A'ic(jroy’s endurance, 
was at length arraigiictl before a mixed .Commission of 
Englishmen and Natives of high standing, on the charge of 
attempting to poison his Kesideiit, Colonel J^hayre. At 
the end of a long trial thii three English Commissioners 
found him guilty, while their Native colleagues pronounced 
more or less confidently in the Gaikwar’s favour. In 
compliance with orders from Lord Salisbury, then Minister 
for India, liord Northbrook formally deposed the Gaikwar, 
not for the outrage on Colonel Pliayrc, but for all bis past 
misconduct, and bis late disregard of former warnings. 
A new Gaikwar was installed at Baroda, under the regency 
of Jamna Bai, and one of the ablest of Native statesmen, 
Sir jMadhara Kao, who liad done good service in Travankor 
and ill the court of Holkar, was appointed to rule the State 
as Chief Minister, with Philip Melville for lus Kesident. 

The misrule in Baroda formed a rare exception to the 
good things reported from most of the Native States. 

2 D 2 
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These wore no loinjjer as they hail been in Dalhousio’s 
(lays. The sons ami nephews of llajahs and Sardars were 
learning to ride and play cricket in schools managed by 
Kiiglisli masters. Tn the high schools and colleges Eng- 
lish teaching was steadily making its way. Many of the 
Native princes wove k'arning to spend money freely on 
seliools, hospitals, and public works. Tn several States of 
Uajputana and Central India justice was administered on 
pure English principles. Holkar was zealous in founding 
cotton mills, and otherwise (hweloping the natural re- 
s<mrces of Indor. The rulcTs of Travankor were liberal 
patrons of all Western culture, and the schools in that 
soutlu'rn kingdom might boar comparison with those of any 
])rovinee in British India. 

In the higher otliccs of the State Native agency was 
steadily gaining ground. Native judges took their seats 
in the High Court of more than one province ; Native' 
gentlemen appeared on iMnnicipal Committees, on the 
honcli of magistrates, and in the Tiegislativo Councils 
Natives thronged the higher ranks of the Encovonaiitcd 
SiTvice, and two or three Native candidates passe'd by 
open competition into the favoured Civil Service itself. 
On the other hand, Western id(‘as and inliuences w'ore 
gradually leavening the Native mind. Societies were 
fuiiiulcd in many places for the purpose of discussing 
questions of social or political reform. The great Brahmo 
refovnicr, Ecshab Chandra Sen, taught his followers a 
n ligion deeply pi'rmeated by Clndstian modes of thouglit. 
'.Many Natives readily sent their children to Mission 
schools. Scholarly Natives wrote in good Englisli ou 
subjects which fcAv Western writers could have handled 
more ably. Some of the leading Hindus had begun to 
i duenie lluar daughters in the learning of modern Europe, 
and Native ladies began to exchange visits with their 
English female friends. Jirahman Bandits discovered that 
a IBindu might cross the sea without losing caste, that tho 
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eating of flesh was not forbidden by the Vedas, and that a 
Hindu widow might marry again without deadly sin. 

By the untimely death of Lord Ho])art in April, 1875, 
]\radras lost a Governor whose services to his people it 
would be hard to overrate. Ho had opened schools for 
the special use of Mohammadan children, and had fought, 
not wholly in vain, against the Viceroy’s scheme for 
enhancing the salt-duties of his province in order to lower 
those of Upper India. Later in the year Lord North- 
brook’s Council ordained a large reform of the Customs 
Tarifi‘. Thenceforth export duties \vere to be levied only 
on indigo, rice, and lac ; of the import duticjs some were 
repealed and the remainder greatly reduced. In spite of 
famine charges and a falling exchange, the revenue for this 
year was to yield a net surplus of a million and one- 
third over an outlay of 49J millions. 

The visit of the Prince of AVales lo India towards the 
close of 1875 was an event Avhicli stirred large classes of 
the people to unwonted enthusiasm. They woleorncd him 
as their future sovereign, the heir of that royal lady who 
had first claimed their homage in the proclamation of 
1858. His progress everywhere from Ih^mbay to Kashmir 
was one long triumph. Never had Calcutta beheld a 
pageant so gorgeous as the Chapter of the Bath held by 
Ilis Pioyal Highness on the great Mai dan. The princes 
and nobles of India vied with each other in the costliness 
of their presents and the splendour of their hospitalities. 
Their intercourse wuth a guest so gracious quickened their 
sense of )>ersi>nal loyalty towards the Ihatisli Crown, 

In his dealings with the Border States Lord North- 
brook showed himself a friendly and forbearing neighbour. 
Ho succeeded in restoring peace between the Kban of 
Khilat and his unruly Sardars, llis attempt to send a 
Mission through Biirmah overland to Shanghai was 
early frustrated by Chinese treachery. Sher Ali, the 
Afghan Amir, kept him duly informed of every letter 
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that passed between him and the Eussian Governor at 
Turkistan. But the Mccroj's views on Afghan poliijy 
were not those of the Home Government. Their proposal 
to place a British Besident at Herat was met ])y Lord 
North la'ook with grave remonstrances and well-reasoned 
warnings against a course so hateful to our Afghan ally. 
Wlieii Lord Salisl)ury finally urged him to lind or make 
some pretext for sending a Alission to Kabul, Lord North- 
brook declined to embark on an enterprise which involved 
so dangerous a departure from the jiolicy of twenty years 
])ast. Having to choose between a breach of discipline 
and the breach of treaty pledges, Ijt)rd Northbrook re- 
signed oilice on some plea of ill-health, and turned his 
face homewards in April, 1870, amidst the outspoken 
regrets of all classes As a leading Native journal widl 
said, ho “ could not bo considered a brilliant ruler, for 
be made no war, annexed no territory, committed no 
plunder ; but ho gave the land rest.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JllOM LORD LYTTON Tt) THE MARQUIS OF L.ANSDOWNE 

1870—1889. 

Ox tlio 12tli April, 1870, the how ViciTO}^ Lord Lytton, 
luiidccl in C^ilcutta, and entered with a lij^ht heart on the 
task cut out lor him by the CTOvcrnmeiit at homo. Faith- 
ful to the instructions sent out by Jjord Salisbury, ho at 
once requested Slier Ali to r(T‘eivo a 1 British envoy at 
Kabul or elsewhere. The arrival of a new Viceroy and 
the assumption of a new title by the (^/leen of England 
were the pretexts assigned for a move so contrary to all 
existing pledges. In spite of the Amir’s reluctance to 
walk into the trap thus laid for him, Tioid T^ytton con- 
tinued to press hijii with new demamls l)acked by veile<l 
menaces and line-sounding oilers. Slier Ali was reminded 
that the Jlritish Government ‘‘could break him as a reed 
that his true position between England and Russia was 
that of tl'e earthen pipkin between two iron pots. At last 
the Amir agreed to the holding of a conference at 
Peshawar. 

Ill the last days of January, 1877, the two envoys, Sir 
Lewis Pelly and Nur Mohammad, opened a conference, 
the very bases of which remained in dispute. The Afghan 
envoy pleaded long and earnestly against the formidable 
risks involved in the admission of Rritisli otlicers into 
Herat and Kandahar. Sher All’s throne would bo en- 
dangered, and the Rritish ollicers might be killed. Pelly 
insisted on compliance with Lord Lytton’s demands. 
After his envo^^’s death in March, Sher Ali was on the 
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point of giving when Polly, by the Viceroy’s orders, 
brought the conference to a sudden close. Soon after- 
wards the Viceroy’s Vakil, or Native agent, was recalled 
from Kabul. 

Meanwhile Lord Lytton had taken another long step 
in furtherance of the new policy favoured by the powers 
at home In November, 187G, a British garrison was 
finally planted in the fortified town of Kwatta, which over- 
looks the Shal valley and commands the road from 
Kandahar to Sind through the Bolaii Pass. The right 
to occupy such a post was implied in the Treaty of 1854 ; 
but the wihdom of occupying a plac(‘ so far beyond the 
wild mountains which guard our Sind frontier had been 
strenuously denied by nearly all the best judges from 
Ijord Lawrence to Sir Harry Lumsden and Sir Iterbert 
Edwardes. Nor can it be doubted that the presence of a 
British outpost in such a quarter doc'pened the Amir’s 
distrust of British friendliness and good faith. 

On the first day of 1877 the Imperial Assemblage, in 
honour of the new-styled Empress of India, w^as held on 
the miuiiorablo ridge that loolis over the city of Delhi. 
Amidst a vast and gorgeous array of princes, grandees, 
British ollicers and ladies, Lord Lytton took his seat in 
the huge pavilion, to hear the proclamation of the new 
imperial tiilo which the Queen had deigned to assume. Its 
last words were cauglit up by a grand salute of guns and 
musketry and the crashing music of thirty regimental 
bands, Tho proclamation was read aloud amidst smaller 
gatherings in all the chief cities and stations of India. 
Honours were showered in all directions ; a new Order 
of the Indian Empire w’as proclaimed ; the rulers of 
Gwaliar and Kashmir were gazetted generals in tho 
British arm\ ; and fifteen thousand prisoners were set free. 

Amidst all this splendour and excitement a dark cloud 
of famine was breaking over Southern India. By tho end 
of 1876 vast numbers of people in Madras, Bombay, and 
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!\!jiis6v wore already feeling the pinch of a calamity fixr 
more, prolonged and wide-spread than the recent famine in 
llcngal. In July, 1877, two million people in the Madras 
Presidency alone were receiving State relief in the shape 
either of wages for special work, or of food and alms. ]>v 
September the numbers were still greater. The distress 
e.ontinued even into the following year. In Malsor it became 
almost unmanageable. In spite of the vast machinery 
organised everywhere for famine relief, in spite of the 
help allbrded hy the railways, of all the precautions taken 
by the supreme and local governiiicnts, of the zeal tind self- 
devotion displayed hy a whole army of hardworking over- 
seers, th(^ total of deaths from famine and disease amounted 
to live millions and a quarter, while th(‘ whole cost of famine 
i*olit)f was reckoned at eleven millions sterling. At one 
time the scarcity spread over parts of Northern India, 
accounting for the lo^s of another million lives in the 
North-West Provinces alone. 

In order to provide against future famines Lord lA'tton’s 
Government in 1S78 decreed the levying of a licence tax on 
trades, and of a special cess on the land in Northern India, 
while they enhanced the salt tax in P»ouibay and ]\Iadras. 
The prococ'ds of the new imposts were to form a himine 
insurance fund of a million and a-half a year, not a rupee 
of which should be applied to other usis than the payment 
of famine debts or the making of “ })rotective ’’ wmrks, 
such as canals: and branch railways. 

Unfortunately the new fund was soon to be swallowed 
up in the expenses of another Afghan war. In the spring 
of 1878 a picked force of 8,000 Sepoy’s was shipped oil* 
from India to Malta, as a kind of menace to Russia, whoso 
armies were encamped within easy reach of (Nmstantinople. 
The Russian countermove was made from Samarkhand, in 
Ihe shape of an embassy to the Amir of Kabul. Before 
Ckdonel StoletolY arrived at Kabul, the treaty of peace 
between Russia and Turkey had alrcjuly been signed at 
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ik^rlin. Nothing cainc of the embassy to Kabul but an 
excbarigo of mere civilities. Lord Lytton, however, de- 
manded til at Sher Ali should forthwith receive aii English 
embassy also. In s]>ite of the Amir’s protests and 
pleadings for delay, Sir Neville CUiamberlain with a strong 
escort set forth in S<'}itember from Peshawar. At Ali 
Masjid in the Khaibar Pass, one of his ollieers was 
linnly but politely required to turn back by the Afghan 
commandant. 

This rebull* was telegraphed to England as the forcible 
repuls(; of a Eritish embassy from an Afghan outpost. 
Ijord Lytton piTpared for war, but by orders from the 
Homo Ciovernment the Amir wtxs granted a few weeks’ 
grace. liis letter of apology miscarried, and on the 
21st November three columns of P>ritish troops advanced 
from three diffiu’cnt quarters into Afghanistan. Before 
the ^\ inter had set in, Jalalabad and Kandahar were in 
Britis-h keeping. Sher Ali Ikd from Kabul and died soon 
afterwards in a corner of his realm. In the following 
April his son Yakub Khan signed the Treaty of Gandamak, 
which gave India a new frontier heyoml the passes, and 
guaranteed the safety of a British Ilesident at Kabul. 

For a few' mojiths all went smoothly in Afghanistan ; 
hut it was only “ the torrent’s smoothn(^ss ere it dash 
below.’’ On the 8rd September, 1879, the British 
Uesid(’iicY, whore Sir Louis Cavagnari had been installed 
in July, w'us attacked by a furious Afghan mob, including 
hundreds of the Amir’s soldiers. The Amir himself w'as, 
or seemed to he. powerless to interfere. In a few hours 
the Besidency was gutted and all its inmates and de- 
fenders dead. Early in October lloberts led his troops 
from the Kuram Valley on Kabul, while Stew'art once more 
marched to Kandahar. The victory of Charasiah gave 
Boherts full possession of Kabul. More than once that 
winter his troops w'ere iiorcely assailed by swarms of 
insurgent Afghans, Yakub Khan gave himself up to 
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lloberts and was sent off a State prisoner to Peshawar. 
Jlis brother Ayub held Herat in his name, while other 
chiefs rallied to the cause of Yakub’s infant son. Anarchy 
and violence reigned everywhere outside Kabul and the 
province of Kandahar. On his march from Kandahar to 
Kabul in the spring of 1H80, Stewart had much ado to 
beat off a largo body of Afghan fanatics in the fight of 
Ahmad Khel. 

He had hardly joined hands with Roberts at Kabul when 
a new^ Ministry came into power at home, pledged to undo 
Lord Lytton’s aggressive policy in Afghanistan. Tjord 
Lytton therefore at once resigned his post in A])ril, 1880, 
leaving behind him the legacy of a heayv d(‘bt incurred for 
no good reason, and the memory of a severe law passed 
against the Native Indian Press. In March, 1878, he had 
forced through his Council an Act which placed Native news- 
papm’s under an almost Russian censorship. Of other 
measures enacted during his rule, the most benelicent 
was the Act of 1879, which insured to the peasantry of 
Southern India a sensible relief from the greed of ruthless 
money-lenders, and the one-sided action of the civil courts. 
Thenceforth, for one thing, the peasant’s holding could not 
be wholly taken away from him, even for a term of years, 
until all means of inquiry and arbitration had failed ; nor 
might the peasant be imprisoned in execution of a decree 
for debt. In 1879 the right of Natives to a larger share 
in the government of their own country was acknowknlged 
by the creation of a Statutory Civil Service, the candidates 
for which were to be selected by the Local Clovernments. 
A number of appointments hitherto reserved for the Cove- 
nanted Service were to be allotted yearly to civilians of 
the new class. 

Lord Lytton’s place was filled by thij Marquis of RIpon, 
who, as Lord De drey, had once for a few months been 
Secretary of State for India, Shcr Ali’s nephew and old 
antagonist, Abdurrahman Khan, had already been sum- 
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moncd from Ids pJuce of oxile to the vjioaut throne of Kabul. 
In Juty the new Amir as installed by ilritish ollictTS, and 
our troops were ordered to prejiaro for leaving his capital. 
Ily that times however, Ayub Khan was marching with his 
Heratis across the Ilelmand. A British brigade sent out 
against him from Kandahar was routed Avith heavy 
slaughter at ]\Iaiwand, and great fear was felt for the 
safety of lAandahar itself. 

Happily the troops which Stewart had brought to Kabul 
were still there. Nino thousand of these under the 
dashing hVederick llobcrls marched oil' without delay, 
trav('rsed thrc‘C hundri'd miles of rugged country in twenty 
days, and on the 1st Sc'ptember drove Ayuh’s army, after 
some sharp lighting, in wild rout from the neighbourhood 
of Kandaliar, In the following year I^ord Bipoii with- 
drew the last of his troops from Afghan territory. The 
Treaty of (landamjik became almost a dead letter. No 
succ(‘ss()r to Cavagnari was ever forced upon the Afghan 
Amir, nor was any return attempted to the vexatious 
policy of Ivord Jjytton’s day. hire long Ayub was driven 
out of Herat, and Abdurrahman reigned in peace over all 
the realms of Host Alohammad. Of the twenty millions 
which India had expended on the late Avar, one-fourth was 
repaid her from tlio Imperial treasury. 

Under Lord llipon’s peaceful and progrossWo rule India 
moved briskly forward along all the lines of organic 
groAvtli. A series of good seasons fostered agriculture, 
stimulated trade, and enabled the GoAcrnment to fill its 
treasuries without recourse to ucav taxes. Public Avorks of 
all kinds were prosecuted with increasing vigour and with 
every promise of ultimate advantage. The railway system 
Avas steadily developed, especially in respect of the new 
State lines. Several of the old guaranteed lines had begun 
to yield a substantial profit. India’s foreign trade rose in 
Value from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty 
millions a year. A general lowering of the salt-duties 
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to one unifoiTn rate in 1SS2 entailed no permanent loss 
of revenue, while it proved a real boon to millions of 
poor ra 3 ^ats. In the same year were abolished the last of 
those duties on cotton imports, some of which had dis- 
appesu'od in Lord Lyttou’s time. The Import duties on all 
articles except arms, alcoholic diinks, salt, and opium, 
were also done away. Of exports since l'S(S0 rice alone 
continued to pay duty. 

In everything that conc('rned the moral and social 
well-being of his subjects Lord iii])on took a lively interest. 
Ill 1882 a select commission, witli Dr. Whlliam Hunter for 
its president, was appointed to impiiro into the working of 
the educational sysbmi first organised in 18f54. The 
inquiry rc'sulted in a well-considered scheme for limiting 
the State outlay on the higher education, in order to 
improve and dcvclopc the still backward system of primary 
and middle schools. The training of the people for the 
duo ma,nagem(‘iit of their local afiairs was the object of a 
radical reform in the municipal system of India. The 
Municipal Committet'S in almost every province were re- 
modelled on a basis of ])opular election, such as the great 
capitals had long possessed. J>y another ena(‘tment the 
Native Press was restored to its former frcaHloin. 

Lord llipon's zeal for eveii-hamhul jiistic. hronght him, 
once at h'ast, into sharp collision with tlui hulk of his own 
countrymen. Several Natives had lately made their way 
into the Covenanted Service. With the Yicoro} ’s sanction 
Mr. llbert, Law IMcmher of his Council, drew uj) a Pill 
which extemdod to Native rural magistrates the right of 
trying all criminal cases that came before the district 
courts. The Europeans in India raised a furious outcry 
at this new attack on the privileges of the dominant race, 
and a storm of obloquy ragtai loud and long against the 
Viceroy himself. Lord I Upon saw the need of some com- 
promise, and the llbert Pill in a modified form at length 
became law. The rancour of his assailants endeared him 
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all th<3 more visibl}^ to Natives of every class. The 
spoDtaueons outburst of popular gratitude which every - 
wlierc cheered his last journey through Ui>per India in 
1881 far surpassed in cumulative stnuigth and fervour 
anything seen or heard hy any former Viceroy. 

Thi eo years earlier the province of Maisor, which had 
flourished for half a century under British rule, was 
formally handed over, by command of the India Office, to a 
3'outhful scion of the old Native dynasty, which Lord 
W. Bentinck had to all seeming dethroned for ever. 
Towards the end of 1881 Lord lUpon’s place was filled by 
the Earl of Dulfcrin, who had already won high honours 
both as a statesman and a di})lomatist. For the new 
Viceroy was reserved the credit of carrying through its 
last stages a long-debated measure of reform in the rent 
law of Bengal. The Ihuigal Tenancy Act of 1885 gave 
clearer sanctions and a much wider scope to the principle 
of tenant-right enforced by tlie Kent Act of 1859. Fixity 
of tenure and fair rents were secured thenceforth, as a 
rule, to every rayat who had retained his holding fV)r three 
years, while a tenant of twelve years’ standing could not 
have his rent enhanced on any pretext. Two years later 
a fair measure of tenant-right was secured to the rayats of 
Oudh. 

blatters of less ])caccful import were already engrossing 
Lord Dufleriii’s attention. English and Kussiau officers 
had been commissioned to define the northern boundaries 
of Afglianistan. Between the two parties arose disagree- 
ments and misunderstandings which at one time 
thrt'utened the peace of Asia and Europe. Happily the 
storm-clouds were dispelle,d by prudent statesmanship. 
The Amir of Kabul gave due heed to the Viceroy’s counsels ; 
and the marking out of the Afghan frontier was finally 
(‘arried through without any further hitch. Meanwhile 
fresh trouble bad been brewing on the side of Upper 
Bunnah, where the long misrule and virtual hostility of 
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tbc snvage king Thcebaw had brought matters to a 
deadlock. The need for British interference was accented 
by the rumour of French intrigues and the progress of 
French arms towards the Burmese border. Before the 
end of ] 885 JNFandalay, th(' capital, was occupied by British 
troops, the king himself was a ])risoner in our hands, and 
the greater part of his country was held by l^ritish 
garrisons. In February, 1880, the issue which Dalhousit) 
had long since foreseen ]>ecame an historic fact. Tlie 
Alompra dynasty ceased to rule over the wide tra,cts of 
mountain and forest which divide iVgu from the Chinese 
frontier ; and the half-conquered counti'y was declared a 
J^ritish province, to be ruled l>y the Viceroy through a 
Chief Commissioner, aided by a select stall of British 
olHcers. It was no easy task to establish peace and order 
in a province as large as France, infested with rebellious 
chiefs and an armed banditti of nnemployed soldiers. In 
three years, however, that task was nearly accom- 
plislied, and when Lord Dulferin quitted India the 
foundations of civilised order and social well-being were 
already laid in tlio youngest province of bis empire. 

But for the lingering troubles in Barmah,'and tlie small 
campaigns of 1888 in the Black Mountain and on the 
borders of Tilad, llic peace of India remained unbroken 
during the last years of Lord Dullerin’s rule. The 
Burmese war, with all that came of it ; the need of 
strengthening the defences of the North- WestiTii frontier ; 
a large increase' of the Indian Army ; and a steady fall in 
the c'xcliango value of the rupee — all this involved an 
outlay of many millions sterling, a part of which liad to 
be defrayed by new or increased taxation, and by the 
appropriation of funis designed for local and special 
purposes. In spite of a growing revenue, ot a lloiirishing 
export trade, and of a strict economy in administrative 
details, there was a detlcit of six millions on the total 
income of four years. Several of the Native princes 
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pr(n' 0 {l tlieir loyalty by offerlii^^ lar^^c sums of money in 
free towards the cost of the frontier defences, or by 
granting loans on liberal terms to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. In tb(' dubil(‘e yenr, 1887, some of iliem, including 
Tlolluir, cia)ssod the sea to pay their homage to the great 
Quei'u-Emprcss, and to bear their part in the ceremonial 
])om[).s and festivities which crowned the first half-century 
of her benign rule. In India the Jubilee festival was 
marked ])y the release of 25,000 prisoners from the 
jails, while Sindhia s heart was gladdened by the fri'e 
surrender of that historic fortress of Gwalior which our 
troo])S liad garrisoned ever since the Mutiny. 

^Meanwhile the leaven of English influence and example 
v/as working more and more freely upon Native habits and 
institutions. The princes and chiefs of Ilajputaua pledged 
themselves to curtail the ruinous cost of marriage and 
funeral rites among their own people, and to fight against 
the tiiiKJ-honoured practice of cliild-marriiige. English- 
women were ddng good work as teachers or as doctors 
among the inmates of many a Zenana. Numbers of young 
Indians flocked ovct to Eimland for the purpose of studying 
law or medicine, or other Iwanches of practical knowledge, 
or of gaining an insight into the social and political life 
of Englishmen at home. Two or three men of ripe culture 
and strong ambition stood forth as candidates for seats in 
the Ih’itish House of Commons. In India a great 
“National Oongn'ss,” composed of S('v<'ral linndrod 
delegates — Hindu, IMohammadaii, Parsi — from all parts of 
the country, met once a year in one of the great Indian 
cities, tt) discaiss important questions, social and political, 
in a spirit by no means hostile to the Hritisli rule. If 
some of their language Avanted measure, if their demands 
were not always reasonable, they exprosaod at any rate 
the thoughts, desires, ambitions of a class which for many 
years had been nourished on the strong mental food 
supplied by their English teachers — a class which w^as 
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yonvh" in numbers and self-respect, and wliicli bnd 

already learned from our oxamplc the policy of concerted 
action for a common end. Tlie National Congress, 
however misleading its title or faulty its methods, was 
becoming a fact which no prudent Viceroy could over- 
look. 

That the time was ripe for anything lilo; true reprt'- 
s(mlativc gov<u'nment, Lord Dullerin would not allow, 
lint the time, he held, was come for giving the Natives a 
larger share in the government of their own country. 
Acting on the re}>ori of a special commission, lie threw 
open to Native candidates three hundred of the higher 
posts hitherto reserved for the Covenanted Service. And 
before leaving India he had strongly advised the Home 
Government to admit more Native members into each (»f 
the h'gislativi^ councils. During liis rule a careful iinpiiry, 
begun under Lord Litton, had been completed, into tluj 
condition of the people in every province ; an inquiry 
which tends to show that nearly all classes ar(' somewhat 
better off now thiin they were thirl}: years ago. d'lio 
growth of po[)nlation in the more crowdexl districts has 
become a semreo of hir greater anxiety than the recuriHojee 
of a wide-spread famine. The true remedy for over- 
population can 1)8 found only when the hahiis and feelings 
of the people liavc undergone a radical chaugo. 

kkirly in ISSO the Marciuis of .Dulh'rin and Ava made 
over the reins of power to his successor, the J\fa}-(|uis of 
Ltinsdowne. He had done iiis duty well and fiitbfiilly 
amidst unto’ward circumstances ; and he left. ])ohind him a 
lair prospect of unclouded peace, vith all the hh'ssings 
which peac(% upheld by a strong but kindly despotism, c;iu 
bring to biilli. 
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Marathas, 210 . defeat of Sindia 
by, 287. 

Carnatic, the, invaded by the 
Pathans, 58 : and the Ma ruth ns, 
Kid; French invasion, 189; 
uivi'Uiiea of the, assigned lo the 
Ihigh-h, 2 12 ; absorption of (he, 
271. 

Cautloy, Colon cl, constructs the 
en gill I’o ling works of Ganges 
Canal in India, '» 17, 

Cawmporo, luassacie of the g«r- 
rison at, duiing the mutiny, 3' 7; 
re-entered by tlse English on the 
defeat of tlic nmi lingers, 359; 
llrigadier-Gf ina.d Wiiniham's 
defence of, -lo7. 

Central Piovincis of India, re- 
forms of Sir It. Temple in tl 
38C. 

Chamberlain, Sir Neville, repulse 
of his Mission U) Kaoul, 110. 

Ch^Linpaner, ca)-luie ot, 102. 

Chanden, ca])turi> of, lOO, 371. 

Chaiith, the, a Maiatha lax liist 
U \ iC’d by Sa ;> |i, 1 1 1 . 

Chibanwala, h.iltlc <if — defeat ot 
the Sikhs, 3.37 , 

Cliingiz Khan invades Ivhar.zm 
and Kabul, 51. 

Chin Kilich Khan appointed vizcr 
at Dehli — suppresses a revolt in 
CiijaiMt — rctiiC’S to tbcl);dxhan, 
158 ; attacks the Maia<ha.s near 
llojial— .suriendera Maiw'a, 159, 
l(!o ; suppresses hi.s son’.s revolt 
— his death, K-O, 

Chitor, capture of ~ -elf -devotion 
of the Rajput garrison, 109. 

Cbunar, capture of, 103 ; English 
repulsed from. 210. 

Civil Service of India, the, placed 
open to public competiuon, 
348. 


Cleik, Sir. G., energetic piocecd- 
inga of, at Labor, 320, 322. 

Clive, Colonel, his defence of 
Arkot, 185, 186; proceeds to 
Tiichinopoly, 187 ; retakes Cal- 
cutta, 192; marches against 
Chandagor, which surrenders, 
193; capture of Katwa, 195; 
battle of Plassy, 1 96, 1 97 ; CUvo 
made Governor of Fort William, 
198; returns to England, 199; 
Clive (Lord Clive) returns to 
India — treaty with the Nawab 
of Audb, 211 ; suppresses a mu- 
tiny of officers — Ins reforms in 
the Civil Government of Bengal, 
212; returns to Eughiiid — ill- 
treated at home, 2M ; his de- 
fence and death, 21 iu 

Coote, fc?ir Eyre, dt feats the 
French a.t Madias— ctl'ects the 
1 chef of Vellor, 241 : retires to 
IJeng.'il — di a t h of, 24 1 . 

(’ornw.illiM, Loid, Governor- 
Gciieial of ludin, 252 ; con- 
cludes a ticaty w'ltli the Nizam, 
2.53 : marches on Foiiiigiipatarii 
— oilers tmms to T'ppu, 2.56; 
liis administrative irloi ms, 262 ; 
lotneiruuit of, 266 ; ro'-umes the 
Viccioysbip, 287 ; dc.i.th ot, 
288. 

D.ahha, or Hdidarabad, battle of, 
527, 

D.dnr, Simhan Rajah, and hi-i 
queen both fall in battle, 44. 

Laklian, tii.st invasion, &c,, .56 ; 
second invasion of, 57 ; thud 
invasion, 68; successive wars 
in, 113, 130, 132; iiiviuled by 
Aurangzib, 144; Hokiii All 
named Viceroy — he malcf ,y peace 
with the Maiadiay, 156 ; Chin 
Kilich Khan and the Maiathas, 
160. 

Dalhousie, Idarquis of, lands in 
India, 035; declares war with 
the Sikhs— the Afghans join 
them, 336 ; the second Burmese 
W,ar, 311, itc. ; annexes Pegu, 
312 ; his adnu nisi rat i\ e genius, 
and reforms, 346, 347 ; cheap 
uniform postage, 318, his abh; 
faiewell minures — ftnal reUrc- 
mont and death. 319. 
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J)fira, Prinoc (Dara Rheko), de- 198 ; peace between the English 
- feated by Aniang/al), I XT; cap- and the Dutch, 199, 
tuje, tiul, and oxcctiUon of, 

East India Company, formation 
Dtijld Khan Inads a revolt in of the — mission of Captain 

Bengal— his deatli, 111. Hawkins to the court of Akbar, 

]>aulat Khan Lodi invites Babar 120; erection of factories at 

:iito Hindustan, 70. Biph, Hiighli, anti Biilasdr, lIDj 

l>ch!) iniod l»v Kutab-ud-din, r»l ,* gi'antcd a new chaiter by 

the Klulji Dynasty of, hd-ii-l : Chariea JI.— the seat of the 

I’oghlak, Raiyid, and Lodi Dy- Company's rule transferred from 
naaiies, <ir»-79 ; massacic^ ol Surat to Bomba}', 150 ; Calcutta 

Timur, 75 : Luhar and his sue- ; given up to the, iind fortitied, 
eessoivS. :i9-I75,- buildings ol 152, 153; become masters of 

Shah .lalian, 132; sacked by Bengal, 210 ; cession of Gantur 

Ahmad Shah the Dinani, 171 , to the, 253 ; mutiny among the 

iiiutiii} in, 353; siege of, by tlie English ofiicers in India, 209; 

English, 301 : .stormnigof, under renewal of the Company’s char- 

Oenerul Nieholson — the king ter, 237; the charter of 1S33, 

taken pll^oner — fate of the 31 .3 ; and of 1853 — the Court of 

Doldi }>rmct‘S— trial and sen- Directors remodelled, 318 ; the 

tfcuco of the king, 302-361; govoramentof India niidei taken 

Imperial aK<emblage at, 108. by the Crown, 377, 3<8. 

Dcvikatta, Lott, capLuie of, 181. East India Company (Fieiich). 
Dhig, battle aiul c,ipturo ol, 281. abolition of the, 201. 

Diu, siege of — sutt'eringM of the East India Finance Committee, 
Portuguese garrison, 9.5, 90, 97. the, appointed by Pailiumeut, 

Donabyii, capture of, by Rir J. 401. 

Chciipo, :541. Edwaulcs, Lieutenant llei'berl, 

Dost Mohammad iip])lies for Eng- defeats the rebel Mulraj, Go- 

lish aid — Lord Auckland’s cold vernor of Multan, 30u ; (’olonel 

leply, 3l<;, 317 ; surrender, 318 ; Edw'ardes at Peshawar, 357. 

.uid liberation, ,‘>20; death — Elgin, Loid, appoinLeil Governor- 
civil war between his .sons, 385. j General of India — his journey 

Diake, Hon. Mr., Governor of } through the upper provinces — 

l'’orL ’William— his defence of j his death, 3.S2. 

Calcutta— diplomacy and com- j Elleiiborough, Lord, appointed 
jicUed llight, 190. , Goveiuoi-Gcneral, 322; his 

liiilVcun, Marquis of, becomes { bombastic procl.amation — re- 

Covornor-Geucral, 414 ; p.'Xfisc'. I wards to the victors in the 

die Bengal Tenancy Act, 414; j Kabul campaign, 320; his re- 

annexes Upper Burmah, 415 ; , call, 328, 

Ins financial difficulties, 415; i Elhs, Mr., of the Patna F.ictorv , 
Ids concessions to Native de- , murder of, 200. 

mands, 417 ; his success as a , 

luler, 417; is succeeded by i Earokb.t.ir, successortotheEni- 
hord Lansdowne, 417. I perorJahandar, 1.56 ; deposition 

i>'inleix,Governorof ihmdicherry, and death, 157 ; his concessions 
i77 ; his brilliant career, 179- to the Englisli, 176. 

!'<{; retirement, and subsecjuent Eiro/. Shah, his expedition into 
misfortunes, 189, Sindh, 70 ; character as a ruler, 

r>utch and Engli'-li fleets, the, 71 ; abdication in f.avour of his 
o[)pos.>d to the Portuguese, 97, son — his death, 72. 

198. J9y. Eirozshahr, battle of, ,‘^31. 

Dutcli fieet, the, appears in the Forest Department of India, the, 
llugUU— defeated .and captured, 389. 
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T'orsytlj, Mr., liif^ niifi<^ion to 
Ka.shgar, ‘jOO. 

I'l.iTicis, Sir Philip, 228, 221>, &c. 

riore, Sir Uarlle, his nii-MOii to 
Zanzibar— effocts a tieatr to 
.suppress tlic slave trade, -luO. 

(iandamak, of, 'llO. 

thinges river, llrst bteaxii voyage 
on the, dU). 

(hirakolaJi, capture of, 371. 

< ili.'i/ni, eaptuie of, 317. 32r>. 

Gliiyas-iid-(hn Togldak U'^cends 
llie throne of I >ehl!, rlo j hi-? 
dentil, 

Gborakpur, Guikha inv.asion of, 

2!)r). 

Gillespie, Colonel, suppre.sscs tho 
mutiny at Velldr, 285G valour 
at Kalanga, and death, 21).). ^ 

Golkonda invaded by Aurang/ab 1 
—fall of, 132. I 

Gough, Sir Hugh, victories on ' 
the Satlaj, .'{30-333 ; is Jal^ed to j 
the peerage. 333 ; defeats the 
Sikhs at Chihainva'la, 338 ; and 
Gujarat, 330. 

tlnjarat invaded by Mohamniud 
Ka'siin, 45 ; conqncsl of — cap- 
iiire of the Itajjnit Queen, .5(! ; 
MozatVar Shah’s revolt, 111; his 
capture and death, Li2 ; Guja- 
rat (Panjalj), liattlo of, 338. 

Gwalior, surrender of, to Sir JLiugh 
Gough, 328 ; captured during 
the mutiny by Sir H, Hose, 372 ; 
restored to Smdia, 41(:. 

Haidar Ali Khan, rise of — de- 
thrones the Ihijah of Maisor, 
21 7 ; march upon Madra.s — dic- 
tates peaco, 219 ; disastrous 
peace witli the Marathas, 221 ; 
invades the C’arnatic, ‘ih'D . cap- 
tures Arkot — defeated by Coote 
at Porto Novo — again defeated 
at Sholimgarh, 211; death of, 
2tl. 

Haidarabad, battle of, 327. 

Half-batta order, the, 217. 

ilardinge, Sir Henry, appointed 
Governor-General. 328 ; his war 
with the Sikhs, 330, &c. ; his re- 
tirement — raised to the peerage, 
333, 334. 


ITaipal, rebel leader in the Duk- 
lian, flayed alive, 03, 

Hustings, Warren, arrives at 
Madras, 222 ; is made President 
at Calcutta — liis proceedings 
against Mohammad lleza Khan 
and Sliftab Kai, 223 ; his (piar- 
rel with Francis, 22S, ttc. ; war 
with the Mat at has, 230, &.c. ; 
with Haidar Ali, 211; treaty 
with the Nawah of Andh, 218 ; 
letiremcnt, and rccejition in 
England, 219; proceedings 
.igamst him in the Uou.se of 
(Commons, 250; impeachment 
before the Lords, and triumph - 
ant acquittal — his final appear- 
.mce before the Commons — his 
death, 2."i 1 . 

Hastings, Marquis of. directs ex- 
peditions against Kijuil and the 
Pindaris, 295, 290; liis polic}’’ 
towards the native princes, 302, 

Havelock, Sii Henry, advances on 
Cnwnjjoie an<l deti-atstlie Nana 
Sahib, 359; lehcves Lucknow^, 
300. 

Heber, Bishop, death, and charac- 
ter of, 308. 

Hr-rat, besieged by the Peisitins, 
310 ; their repulse by Potliuger. 
.M7. 

Hobart, Lord, hi.s .sei vices in 
Madi-as, and untimely deatli, 
405. 

Holkar and Sindia, originall}' 
lieutenants to Baji Ptao, 159. 

Holkar, Jeswant llao, attacked 
by Lake at Farokabad, 277 ; 
yieace effected with, 300 ; mad- 
ness and deatli, 288. 

Ilolwell, lion. Mr., succeeds 
Drake as Governor of Fort 
William, 190 ; his surrender of 
Fort William— imprisonment of 
the garrison in the '■* Black 
Hole” 101, P)L>. 

Hnmayun, son of Bubar, his che- 
quered reign, 102, &c. ; death, 
and character, 106. 


Trapey, Sir Elijah, Chief Justice 
of Bengal, 229 ; appointed to 
the Sadr Dewani Adalat, 246; 
his recall, 247. 
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India, poueral sketch of, xlvii., 
Ac. ; it'^ early history and civi- 
lisation, 1 ' 12 ; fiist Aryan settle- 
ments in, 22, Ac. ; Greek inva- 
sion of, 2'S; pro^^TCSfiof Western 
ideas in, KM, Ac. ; the Einpiess 
of, 408; the foieif^n trade of, 
412; increased <3niploynicnt of 
Natives in public service of, 
41 J, 417 ; general condition of, 
117. 

Indian mythology, 3, Ac. ; reli- 
gions, 0, 7, 10, 10, 21 ; caste.s, 
10, Ac.; astroiumiy, 3r>; arith- 
metic, medicine, 30 ; literature, 
37 ; arcliUectiire, 38 ; engineer- 
ing, handicrafts, 40 ; trade, 41 ; 
manner.^, 42 ; Marriage Act, 
397; local governments, XJoweis 
of, 397 ; local coiiriCil, 373 ; 
revenues under Uie Crown, 389. 

Indigo riots, the, 383. 

Iiidiapat, battle of, 31. 

Jabalpur Railway, opening of the, 
393. 

J.'ihandar Shah, Emperor of Dchli, 
IhO; muKleiod by Faroklisir, 
hi.s neiiliew, who succeeds him, 
156. 

Jahangir, or Seliiu, accc'^sion, 121 ; 
\ict(jiiK«, reicue, and death of, 
J22.12.n 

Jaipur, capture of, 297. 

Jalalabad, relief of, 323. 

Jaiinpur, revoli. in, 102. 

Jhansi, capture of, .371. 

Jinji, ciipLure 147. 

Kabul, General Elx)hin.stone’s de- 
fence of — ueacheiyof the Af- 
ghanS“l<llplufi.‘'tone's disaBtroins 
letreat from. 315; re-occupied 
by the British, 323; Stolelofl .s 
mission to, 409 ; occujiicd bv 
Jiritish tToops, 410; replaced 
under a Native ruler. 412; 

Kalangn, caiiturc of, 295. 

Kalpi, captured by Sir 11. Rose, 

a/ 2. 

Kalla, storming of, rout of the 
Sikhs, 338, 

Kanauor, fail , f 95.5, 

Kandahar, sun end* red to the 
Moghals by its Governor — ic- 
captuied by the Beisians, 130; 


[ occu]»ied by Stewart, 410; 

I sa\ed by Roberts — Briii.Nh 

I troops withdrawn from, 412. 

! Kaiikan, Moghal invasion of the, 

I 144 ; pirates of the, 176. 

Klin gaum, gallant defence of, 

; 298. 

I Kashg.ar, Mr. P'orsyth’s mission 
to, 100. 

Kashmir, succcs-ivc invasions of. 
27 ; rums and architectural 
remains of, 39 ; made over to 
Gnlab Singh, 332, 

Kattak, conquest of, 282. 

Katwa, capture of, 196, 

Keshab Chandar Sen, modern 
Bruhamist leader and teacher. 
,391. 

Khamlosh, conquered by the 
. Moghals, 111. 

1 Khelar. c.ipture of, 318. 

' Kbilji in.surrection, the, 320, 

Kbu’-li.db, battle of, 351. 

Kidd. Captain William, piratical 
adventurer in the Indian sea', 
153. 

Kirki, battle of, 299, 300. 

Koimbator r-apiared, 256. 

Kola of Bengal, rebellion of the 
311. 

Kurg, annexation of, 311. 


Bailor, tirst C’lpLuin of, 50; .Mn- 
c{ilft''s miS'^ion to, 290 ; the 
British advance on, and treaty 
with — Col. Ijiwrence appointevl 
Resident, 332. 

Biing, lion. M r., financial refoiim: 
of, 380. 

Lake, General, his Maiatha cam- 
paigns. 282 ; his failure again; !, 
J3harti>ui', 28.5. 

Lally capuucM Fort St. David — 
lays siege to Madras — his ro- 
ll t-at and rout by Col. Coott. 
199, 200. 

Lu'^warh battle of, 277. 

Lawrence, ^fajor, vict, ory of Devi- 
katta, relieve. s Trictimopoly— 
Furrciidor of the French to him, 
187. 

Lawrence, Sir Heniy, at tli(‘ 
{ Fanjab Buaid of Admuiistratior 
I 339 ; his defence of Luckno v, 

I and death, 3i}5. 
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Lawicnco, Sir John, unule 
(\)uinjichioner of the Punjab, 
V>\1 ) hia jwornpt help in the 
luniiny, ; pension 
voted to, HTd; made (iovemor- 
General of India, ; loiue- 
ment, 

Laws of inhentance, changes in 
the Indian, d'.li;. 

'•Lord Clives i-’aud,” cs(dhln-,h- 
raent of, ‘2M. 

Coshais, the war with— its success- 
ful termination, dhl, 

Lucknow durinj^ tlio nintinv — 
General Havelock and alt, r- 
wards S'r Cohn (.’ainnhell le- 
liovc the ganison, .*>(>(>, o e. ; 
linai capture of the city, .>70. 

Lytton, Lord, Governor-General 
of India — presses his do mauds 
oil She” Ali, -107; clo.so^. the 
1 ‘Gsha, WM r Con ft a euce— occupies 
Kwat la— presides at the Dehli 
Assetnhkige, hiK,* his famine 
insnriince Fund, I Ok ; Insists on 
sending a mis-, ion to Kabul — 
declares ar with Slier Ah, 110; 
Ills soveie rneasuies against the 
IStttive Viess — passes Act to 
relieve the IXikhan [leasautry 
— creates the >Sti1utory Civil 
Serv/' e, 1 11. 


.Mac.aaLiY. Mr. '1*1.. mu > Balimg- j 
ton, iiou'iiiated to the Supierne j 
Council, iiO-l , author of t!i<- j 
“Penal Code” lor India, .’>71', i 

; 

icnaghten. Sir W., envoy at i 
K.diul, hlS , niurdeT oi, liy Ak- ' 
bar Khan, dip, J 

i.liuhas liist con-’Lituted a Prebi- 
dency, Id I ; lestored to the 
Knghsli by the - Pi :ice of Ai:c 
la Cliiipeile,” JeU ; olhcei.s, 
mutiny among tJie, lib? : it-; 
.Mippre.SHiuu hy Sir Geo, Kiilovi , | 
'AS7 ; progre.ss under Ijord Jl< - | 
bait, 40.^ , the gie.it famine op 
ISTT— s, lok. 

'tdluna'jpnr, haitle of, 328. 

M'lhe. c.i]).ure of. '238 
Maimi]iiir, battle <4, 21)r>, 

21 ah mud of Glu/ui, lim in v..- ions 
of Lidim -IT, do. 


M.ilimud Toglilak, em[>oror, hi-, 
defeat by 'L'lmur, 73. 

ilahumet, sketch of his c.in' r 
(note), l.'h 41. 

dlaisiir, P>riti-ih ocfvip.atiim c>f, 
.‘>04; famine in, aOk , icstoii-d 
to Native rule, 1 1 b 

dralcolm. Sir John, iiis cmbairsy 
to f’eivia, '278 ; hi.-, seemd mis- 
sion, ‘2111 ; ap)»oiiiied Goveinur 
of Bombay, 308. 

dlulka, fall ot, 383, 

Halauu, capture of, LMhi. 

H.'.hva, early conquests ot, 53, .S.!, 
8l ; bestowed on Jhilaji Ihio, 
ido. 

.Majiealor, caidiire of, 213, '211. 

H-.nsilha wais. the, 210, '2‘2U, 237, 
2 hi, 320. 

Mayo, Lari of, appointed Gover- 
noi-Gcncral of India — hn State 
visit to Bher All— retrenchment 
of cx 2 )enditme, 3:il ; his Afghan 
I i»l’.'\.' — .t of houiida- 
■ ..k > ; I.. . g 11 policy and 
treatment of feud.iioiiei, *30(u 
his jouiiuy to li ingoon — visit 
to the Amiatnan 1.4a i.d.'- — hi^ 
murder, 3',»7. 

Ml unit, mutiny mid nu.-' acrc.^ at, 
35.1, ami ^ee Matin tf, 

Metcaln . Sii’ Cliarlos, undei lakes 
a mis'.ion to hahor, 2S'j ; aer i 
as t lOve. noi'-Geiieial — In i s the 
I'.e-s— letirement of, .11.'). 

Mum, battle of, -‘>‘27. 

Mmio, Lord, .ippoiuted (h.vcriior- 
Goiieral, 20u ■ ienljug events of 
hi.''’ ittle, 21Ht-2k,>, 

Mir Ka.sirn — nu 'iieie.s Kneleh 
pri.souer,s— t.'C.ipes into Audli, 
208 

Mir Jaflir, Nawah cf Bengal, 107 
bestowB land.s on the Fast Indi.i. 
Company, 107, 207. 

Mir/..i Hakim rebels again,- 1 
Akbur, 111, 

Mus/ziui, Bahadi.r Shah, defeats 
the Sikh.s in Sn hind. 15.'); hu 
death, 1.5{). 

Mohammad Simn, fhujicror of 
Lelhi. F37 : his intngne^, re- 
vei'nt'H, and .ieai.h, b')8, d e. 
i Mohammad 4'ognl.dc — invasion 
! of Siiidh — I’.i'. de dh, 7U, 

' Mi-1,. ■’! . .id.u 'll India, 1 1. 



Moira, Earl of, created i\Iar<jnL- of 
Haslhigs for Ills ronduci of the 
Mi'palese Avar, illH.. 

Tdormo^ton, Eord ^Maiquis MVI- 
h‘, ley), ap]'oiulo‘l Govenioi- 
<;ef)c*iM!, L70 ; con(}Ucrs Mai.^oi , 
t7d (?i'o M<tr(fU is W’diesle// ). 

Me<IIvi, luttle ol, d.lO. 

Mior, ttiir William, Lientenaai- 
Goveiiior ot the VortleWesf 

ProviiK'f's, .iu;). 

Mulraj, Uajah, head^ a ri^iiej: at ; N 
jM Lilian — bc.'^iee.ed and taken bj’’ . 
the En^^lish, dda, tJa?. ' 

Mutiny of the Bengal fSox) 03 sin 
!s.>7, .‘!LtS-,‘h»8 (sec also Aiidh, j 
<ti\vn])ore, liucknow, Dehli. j 
Meerut, and other scenes of the j 
mutiny) ; early disaffection of ; 
Bengal regiment-^, 3‘ld : out- ; 
break at IJarrackjiore — the cho- J 
^mthU — mutinies in Audh — sup- } 
pi ess ion — massacres at Meerut 
and J)chli — disarmings atLahdr 
and I’eshilwar — punishment of 
the M ardun mutineers, 35 1 -357 ; 
friendliness of DostMohammml 
and otlier Native princes — the 
iiiini of Jhansis revenge — mas- 
sacre of the Cawiifiore garrison 
— measures of ‘.Lord Canning — 
Colonel Neil at BamCras and l 
Allahabad — Havelock defeats ' 
the Nana — the English re-enter j 
Oawnxiore — fate of the garrison, j 
.‘157-360; camiiaign in Central J 
Jndia, 371, itx. ; captnreofTaii- 
tia Topi, 376. i 

t 

Nadir Shah, his invasion of 11m- | 
dustan — victorious entry into i 
Dehli — massacre of the eiti/.eii'^, j 
JOtl, 103. ( 

Nagpur, cajiture of, 290 ; annex- | 
ation, 342. j 

Nana Eaniawis, reign and death ! 
of, 260, 268, 279. 

Nana Sahib, massacres ordered . 
by, at Cawnpore, 358, 360. 

Nand Kumar, Sir Philip Francis 
intrigues with, 229 ; trial and 
execution of, 229, 230. 

Napier, General Sir C., conquers 
Sindh, 327 ; resigns comiuaud \ 
of the Indian Army, 340. I 

N apier, Lord, Governor of Madras, ! 


sia\s the famine in Southern 
India, 387, 388 ; acts as siic- 
; censor to Lord Mayo, 398. 

. Narain Kao murdered byKagoba, 

. who claims to succeed* him, 231, 
i NaMV Jang, a})pointed Viceroy of 
! the Dakhan, 161 ; his campaign 
I agaiiiht the M ua'r.has, 16 } ; and 
the L’rench, Isi ; defeat and 
« death, 182. 
i National Congress, the, }]6. 
apatain, eai»turo of, 212. 

Nieliolson, General, anivos before 
Dehli, 362 ; his death, 363. 

Ni)>al, exjiedition against, 295 ; 
treaty with, 296, 298. 

Norilibrook, Lord, appointed Go- 
venioi-Gcueral of India, 398 , 
tour of Upper and AVesLern 
India, 399 . abolishes the in- 
cvunc-lax, 400 ; settlement of 
tlic Afghan frontiia* — his mea- 
sures for dealing with tlie fam- 
ine ill Bengal, 401 ; brings the 
Gaikwur of Baroda to trial — 
deposis the Guikwar, 403, 
reforms the customs tariff, 405; 
Ins difierenctJ with the Home 
Government regarding Afghan- 
istan — he “ pave the land rest,” 
106 . 

Northern vSarkar«, ceded to the 
Fieuch, 188 English oonqiiests 
in, 198, 

North-Western Provinces, new 
land settlement of the, 310; 
fv'imine in, 3^7 ; tenant-right.'^ 
secured by {sir W. Muir, 403 ; 
scarcity in, and great loss ot 
life, 409, 

Nar-Jahan, Empress, siippresse- 
the rebellion of Shah Jahan, 
who is defeated by her, 121. 

Ochterlony, Sir David, his brave 
defence of Dclili, 281 ; leads 
the expedition iigainst Nijial, 
295, 296 ; death of, 308. 

Orissa, insurrection of, 302 ; great 
famine and loss of life in, 387. 

Oiitram, Sir Janies, effects a re- 
treat from Haidarabad, 327 ; 
suppi esses the South Maratha 
rising, 329; his Persian cam- 
paign, 361 ; marches to the 
relit ‘f of Lucknow at the mutiny 
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of — conducts the stoiui 

of the iKKJ. 

Palehat, capture of. 251. 

Paniar, battle of, o2S. 

rariijiat. Ij.ittlo of, 77, 7.S ; .-second 
bailie, and fall of Iltbuu at, 
107 ; third battle of, 172. 

i\ai 3 ab, early wars in the, III : 
<*arly annexation tcv the Icin-j- 
(loin of Pchli, iiwaded l>y 
Mn/a Hakini, 111; ruled by 
Raniil Siiyeb, 2‘JO, olO ; annex- 
ation of, ool* ; loyalty of,dnnnf^ 
the niuliny of !s.')7, dhT ; under 
the administration of Sir I). 
McLeod, dM7. 

Patlians, exjmlsioii from llolnl- 
khand, 22S. 

riilna, iinissacres of ]»n- 

^•oners at — stormin;,' of, by the 
En.LdiMi, 20S. 

Pe;:'!!, annexation of, *111, ,')12, 
Jiritish administration of, .'112. 

Persian War of 185(1 — capture of 
Paishir and victory of Kliushab 
— jicaec concluded, d,51. 

Peraian Uiilf, sn]»piession of 
pirates in the, 287. 

Peshawar, conference at, 407 : u? 
failure, 408. 

PigoL, Lord, inijnisonmont of. 
2o<S. 

Piiidaris, the (robber tribes), snj>- 
j»ression of, by the Jinghsh. 
205. 

Pitts India Pill of 1781, 25(). 

Plassy, battle of, lOr'), 107. 

Pollock, General, marches into 
Kabul, throu^^h the Khaibur, 
d24; destroys the Great Ba- 
zaar, .*>2,5. 

I'ondiclieiry, the French besieged 
in, 2(J0 j surrender of the place 
several times, 201, 238, 20 o. 

Portuguese, the, early conquests 
in India, 02, 00 j decline of tlieii 
poncr, 08. 

Pc/rtuguesc settlements in India, 
the, y-!-08. 

I’ottinger (Eldred), his successful 
defence of Herdt, ,310. 

Prome, occupation of, 301. 

Piina, establishment of the Pesii- 
n a’s Court at, 1 (18 ; capture of 
city, 200; agrarian riots in, 403. 


Ihqputun.a, historic.al account of, 

! 85 ; great famine in, 301. 

; Ramn.igar, battle of, 337. 

I ilangoon, captured by the Eng- 

■ hsh, 305, 311. 

llanjit !8mgh, aggressive movc- 
nunts of — treaty with, 280 ; 

I ;Major Burnes’ mission to, .'UmL 
.300 ; meeting between Lord 
Beutinck and Ran jit *Smgh at 
Rupar, 30()-3U0 ; death of, 318, 

Ravatna'ri, settlement in Madras, 
the, 200, 

R. is\al Pmdi, the Sikh surrender, 
.330. 

Reinh.'irdl., W.dtei, alias Surnrn, 
massacre.^ Enehsh prisoners at 
P ilna, 208 . 

Ripon, Marquis (4, becomes Go- 
vernor-General, n 1 ; witlidraws 
his ttoo})s from ,'\fghaiiistau, 
112. lefonns the Indian tariff 
— bis ednCcUiori policy and mu- 
nicipal reforms-liis comjiromise 
on the JDiert Bill, 413; his 
jiopularity with, the Natives, 
111 . 

Jtobcits, Sir Fiederick, marches 
on Kabul, and beats the enemy 
at Charasiah, 410; marches 
lioiM Kabul, and drives Ayub 
Khan from Ktindahar, *112, 

I Boe, Sir Thomas, his embassy to 
the gieat IMogha) — obtains new 
rights Rir the (Vimjjauy, 127. 

. Rohilkhand, British victories in, 

■ 370. 

. Rose, Sir Hugh, Ins victorious 
marches through Central India, 
.371 , liis brilliant .strategy, .>72, 

' hiaie. Gcnensl, Ins defence of, 
Jaialabad, 321. 

S. nital war, the, 315, 318. 

iS.dara, absorption of. 312. 

Satti, or widow burning, ])ractico 

of. '11 ; prohibition ol. 300. 

Shah Alani (Empeior) invades 
Bengal, 198: bestows the go- 
vernment of Bengal on the East 

! India Company, 21 1 ; installed 

I at Dehli by the Marathas, 220. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor of Dehli, 
his wars in the Dakhan, 122, 
131. 138 ; reduces Udaipur, 122; 
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hiB revenue reforrn^^5 l.'U ; de- | 

throned by Aurjngzib, 1;N. 

Shaliji Bhos]a(MaraLha chieftian), 
conquests in the J)akhan, JoT, 
r.iH. 

fcSbah Sliuja supported by the 
Englisl), ;3]7 ; Ins death. .‘>-5. 

Shakespear, 8ir Richmond, res- 
cues tlie English captives in 
Kabul, .‘{‘iS. 

Shcr All, Amir, wins his fatlier’s 
Ihrone, 1185; meets Lord Mayo 
at Amhitla, .‘>01 ; sends his 
envoy to Lor<l Eorthbrook, 400 ; 
his futile negotiations 'with 
Lord Lytton, 107 ; Iris iUght 
Irom Kabul, i.nd death, 410. 

Sher >Siiigh (Kajah) deserts Lient. 
Ldwardes at Miiltiin, 33G ; his 
llatvk inaich cn liahdr, lir.H ; his 
defeat and 'lurender, odO. 

>Shir Shah founds an Afghan 
Dynasty at 100. 

blioie, Sir John, appointed (rover- 
Jior-General, 'Hu ; danger- 
ous position of, at Lucknow, 
I'CO ; retiretiK’iit of, 200, 270. 

Shu].i-ud-din, drives the O.stend 
J'iast India Company out of 
Bankipur, 17G. 

Shuja-ud-daula lepulsed from 
Patna, 209. 

Scringajiatam, sie 't.s of, 250, 272. 
279. 

Sikandar Bagh, the slaughter of 
rebels at, 900. 

Sikandar Lodi (Emperor), his per- 
secution of Hindus, 75. 

Sikri, battle of, 100. 

►Sindh, annexation of, 327. 

Sindia, Jlaulat Hao, his defeats 
by Lord Lake, 2S2 ; his sul>- 
nussion to Lout Wellesley, 283 ; 

Simtia, 'M alula ji. li.s wans with 
the English, 230, Ac. ; his iiq)- 
port of Shah Alam, 258, Ac. 

Snulia (son of Jank.iji), his llight 
fiom G Aalioi dining the muUny, 
372. 

Singapore, cession of, 301. 

Sirhind, Sikh itnasuni of, I.V). 

Sitabaldi, battle of, 298, 

'^itjCmi, c.uiipnign of, 382, 383. 

Sivaji (son of Sliahji Bhosla), con- 
quests I a the, Kai’kan — defeat 
and mu. dir Afzul Khan, 138 ; 


naval cxphil.^i, lo9; sack of 
Baraalor, 110 ; crowned at llai- 
garh — his deatli, 113. 

Slavery abolished in India, 328. 

Slecman, Ooh, appointed Resident 
at Givalior, 328 ; transferred u> 
Lucknoiv, 314. 

*■ Star of liidi.i," jiistilulionof Ihe, 
381. 

Sobraon, battle of, 332. 

S nnna'th, earl)’^ capture and plun- 
der of, by Mahmud, 49. 
i »Soupat, battle of, 113. 

I Stowart, kSir Donald, f'Cciipies 
Knndahar, 410; beats the Al- 
[ gh.ms at Ahmad-Kliel, 11 1. 

Siiraj-ud-daula, Subadar of Bengal 
— lays siege to Calcutta, 190 ; 
defeated at That-sy — his capture 
and death, 197. 

Surat invaded by the Persians, 
13 , first o])ined to Eiiglisli trade 
127 ; con&tiiutod a presidency, 
131 , 

'I’aj Mahal, the, at Agra, 53, 132. 

'I’a'likoL, battfo of, lout of the 
Hindu-, 91. 

T.uijdr placed under Engli.sh rule, 
181. 

Ta'utia Topi heads the rebellion 
in (‘eiiti<wl Jnln, 371 ; defeated 
by Sir Hugh Uo.^e, 371 ; capture 
and execution of, 375, 370. 

Temple, Sir lliohard, governs the 
Central Pio\rince«, 380; hi ^ 
services dujing the Bengal 
famine, 401. 

Thaggi finally suppressed by Gen. 
Sleernan, 309, 310. 

Tip])u Sahib invades 1'ravankor, 
2.51 ; defeated at Aiikcra, 255; 
captures Koimbator — treats for 
teiuis with Loid Cornwallis, 
250 ; defeated at Malavalli by 
Gen. Hams— -ins death, 27 U. 
273. 

Tiniiir fTamerlane), his invasion 
of Hindustan — massacres in 
Dchli, Ac., 71. 

Todar Mai governs Bengal, 117, 
settles the Land revenue under 
Akbar, 117, 118. 

U’oghlak I. (sec Ghiyaa-nd-din), 

To ! L.k ir.f Mvciiiuiin.ui I oghhik) 
le jn of, '■ ■ , u:i».;l'!. "Hr oiva- 
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sion of China, <57 ; muHSficrcs 
ordered at Kanauj — rebnildinj^ 
of Daulatabad, <1.S ; revolts in 
Gujarat and elsewliere, CD. 

Travankdr placed under Jinglish 
rule, ‘2.S7. 

Tricliinopoly, pie;jf 0 of, 188, A'c. ; 
siege of — succes'ses of the 
French, 190, 

'J'rincornaleo, fall of, ‘212, 

IJ/belc^, revolt of the— ^upprea^ed 
by Akbar, lOD, 

Yana Agnew, Afi , murder of 
885. 

Vellor, mutiny of Sepo}’' regi- 
menta at, 28'.). 

Village communities in Inoi."* 10 
‘2f;3. 

Wade, Colonel, <=ncce.^sfiil ud- i 
vance through tlie Khaibaj, I 
31 D. 1 

Waghirs, rising of Ihe, in 7\atia- 
war, and supi)roasioii, .‘Is-j. | 

Wales, Prince of, inakts a tour 
tiuougli India, '105. 


Wandiwasb, gallant defence and 
relief of, 211. 

Wellesley (Munjui?), Governor- 
General of India, bis home 
policy, 27D ; subdues the Ma- 
latliaa, 2tS;C ; his retirement 
and illiberal treatment, 278, 
27D, 280. 

Wellesley, General, his lirst suc- 
cesses, 277 ; ca[)nnvB Ahmad- 
nagar— routs the Mai.aUias at 
Assai and A i gaum, 281. 

Wild, Colonel, his repulse in the 
Kbaib.ir Pasp^ 81 D. 

Wheeler, l>ir Mngh, defence of 
C'uvnpore le-'amst the Kepoy 
mutineers, ;i.»8. dwO. 

Worgaom, am. V linen t of the dia- 
gi aceful treaty of, 236. 

Ya'vans in In bn. 27; in Oiis'-.a, 
81^ 

Zainindari, land Fotticment made 
peimanenl, 2‘',‘; 

Zanimdar-, ii-c tf the I^engal, 
202 . 

Zanzibar, Freic'- mi.-sion to, 400 
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